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INTRODUCTION. 



The era of the Georges in England may be compared 
to the era of the Antonines at Rome. It was a period 
combining happiness and glory — a period of kind 
rulers and a prosperous people. While improvement was 
advancing at home with gigantic strides, while great 
wars were waged abroad, the domestic repose and en- 
joyment of the nation Tfere scarce for a moment ever 
broken through. The current was strong and rapid, but 
the surface remained smooth and unruffled Lives were 
seldom lost, either by popular breaches of the law or 
by its rigorous execution. The population augmented 
fast, but wealth augmented faster still: comforts became 
more largely diffused, and knowledge more generally cul- 
tivated. Unlike the era of the Antonines, this prosperity 
did not depend '^on the character of a single man." ^ Its 
foundations were laid on ancient and free institutions, 

* See the remarks of Gibbon, Decline and Fall , chap. iii. vol. 1. p. 127, 
ed. 1830. 
Mahon, History . I* I 



2 HISTORY OP ENGLAND INTROD. 

which, good from the first, were still gradually impro- 
ving, and which alone, amongst all others since the 
origin of civil society, have completely solved liie 
great problem how to combine the greatest security to 
property with the greatest freedom of action. 

It ia true, however, that this golden period by no means 
airoidB us unmixed cause for self-congratulation, and con- 
tains no small alloy of human frailties and of human pas- 
si ona. Some of the quiet I have mentioned may be imputed 
to eorniption, as much as some of the troubles to faction. 
Out pride as legislators may sink when we discover that our 
constitutional pre-eminence has arisen still more from 
happy accident than from skilful design. We may likewise 
blush to think that even those 'years which, on looking 
hjtckj are universiClly admitted as most prosperous, and 
those actions now considered irreproachable , were not free 
at the time from most loud and angry complaints. How 
un hatefully have we murmured against Providence at the 
very moment when most enjoying its bounty! How much 
Las prosperity been felt, but how little acknowledged! 
How sure a road to popularity has it always been to tell us, 
that wo are the most wretched and ill-used people upon the 
face of the earth! To such an extent, in fact, have these 
ontcries proceeded , that a very acute observer has founded 
a new theory upon them; and, far from viewing them as 
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evidence of suffering, considers them as one of the proofs 
and tokens of good goyemment* 

In attempting to unfold, at least for a small period , this 
mingled mass of national wisdom and national folly, — of 
unparalleled prosperity and of stunning complaints, — I 
venture to promise the reader, on my part, honesty of pur- 
pose. I feel that unjustly to lower the fame of a political 
adversary, or unjustly to raise the fame of an ancestor — 
to state any fact without sufficient authority, or to draw 
any character without thorough conviction, implies not 
merely literary failure , but moral guilt. Of any such unfair 
intention I hope the reader may acquit me — I am sure I can 
acquit myself. 

The published works which I shall quote I need not enu- 
merate. The MSS. which I have consulted for this volume 
arc the following: — The Stanhope Papers, at Chevening; 
the Stuart Papers , which were transmitted to the late King 
from Rome , and to which I obtained access by the gracious 
indulgence of his present Miy'esty; the very important col- 
lection of the Earl of Hardwicke , which he has laid open to 



* ■** J*ai toujonn trouvtf qne le meillear gonvernemcnt est celni centre 
**leqiiel on orie le pins fort sar Icb lieux mSmes; et il suffit de citer TAngle- 
*'terre etles Etats Unis d*Am^riqae; car cela proave qae Ton a roeil snr 
^ eeax qui dlrigent les affaires , et qa^on peut Impantfment censurer lears 
'^meanres.*' (Simond, Voyage d'ltalie, torn. ii. p. 286.) A still more 
celebrated Oenevese, M. de Sismondi, makes a similar observation in his 
recent essay, Sar TEltfment Aristooratiqae. 

1* 
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me in the most liberal and friendly manner; the collections 
(moat iy copies) of Archdeacon Coze, which were presented 
hj hh brother to the British Museum; and the Memoirs of 
the Mfiater of Sinclair, with notes by Sir Walter Scott, 
which I owe to the kindness of J. G. Lockhart, Esq. 
hmmrttt 1886. 



THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

FBOM 

THE PEACE OF UTRECHT. 

VOL. I, 



CHAPTER I. 

The administration of Marlborough and Godolphin , in 
the reign of Qaeen Anne, shines forSi with peculiar lustre 
in our annals. No preceding one , perhaps , had ever com- 
prised so many great men or achieved so many great actions. 
Besides its two eminent chiefs , it could boast of the mild yet 
lofty wisdom of Somers, the matured intellect of Halifax, 
and the rising abilities of Walpole. At another time, also, the 
most subtle statesman and the most accomplished speaker 
of their age, Harley and St. John, were numbered in its 
ranks. It had struck down the overgrown power of France. 
It had saved Germany, and conquered Flanders. "But at 
length," says Bishop Fleetwood, with admirable eloquence, 
" God for our sins permitted the spirit of discord to go forth, 
" and, by troubling sore the camp, the city, and the country 
<^(and oh that it had altogether spared tiie place sacred to 
^^ his worship I) to spoil for a time this beautiAil and pleasing 
^' prospect, and give us in its stead — I know not what Our 
" enemies will tell the rest with pleasure." To our enemies, 
indeed, I would willingly leave the task of recording the 
disgraceful transactions of that period. Let them relate the 
bedchamber influence of Mrs. Masham with her sovereign, 
and the treacherous cabals of Harley agaiast his colleagues 
— by what unworthy means the great . administration of 
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Gof]olplmi was sapped and overthrown — how his successors 
surrendered the public interests to serve their own — how 
Bubsrtrviency to France became our leading principle of 
jiijlicy — how the Dutch were forsaken and the Catalans 
betrfiyed — until at length this career of wickedness and 
weakness received its consummation in the shameful peace 
of Utrecht It used to be observed, several centuries ago, 
that a 3 the English always had the better of the French in 
battles , so the French always had the better of the English 
in treaties.* But here it was a sin against light; not the 
ignorance which is deluded, but the falsehood wMch deludes. 
We may, perhaps, admit that it might be expedient to depart 
from the strict letter of the Grand Alliance — to consent to 
some dismemberment of the Spanish monarchy — to purchase 
the resignation of Philip, or allow an equivalent for the 
Elector of Bavaria by the cession of Sicily and Sardinia, or, 
perhaps, of Naples. So many hands had grasped at the royal 
mantle of Spain, that it could scarcely be otherwise than rent 
in til e struggle. But how can the friends of Bolingbroke and 
Oxford possibly explain or excuse that they should offer far 
better terms at Utrecht in 1712, than the French had been 
willing to accept at G-ertruydenberg in 1709? Or if the dis- 
mi^nal of the Duke of Marlborough had so far raised the 
spiritF; of our enemies and impaired the chances of the war, 
how is that dismissal itself to be defended? 

It ia at the conclusion of this unworthy treaty in March, 
1 71:^^ and not till then, that I have fixed the commencement 
of tny narrative. 

At that period the two great contending parties were 
dishnguished, as at present, by the nicknames of Whig 
and Torf. But it is very remarkable that, in Queen Anne's 
reif^. the relative meaning of these terms was not only di£Ee- 

* 'Mamais ne oe mena traits entre les Francois et Anglois qae le sens 
'' cl(^a Francois et lear habilot^ ne se monstrat pardessus celle des Angrlois, 
' ct out Icadits Anglois an mot commun qu'aatrefois m*ont dit traitant avec 
'^ i:ux: c'tst qa*anx batalUes qnMls ont ones avec leg Franpols toc^oars , oa 
"'U pliFB ionvent, ils ont en le gain; maia en tons traitez qu'ils ont eu k 
^' con (111 Ira avec euz , ila y ont en perte et dommage.** (M^m. de Comines, 
iLv, iiL Qh. viU.) 
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rent, but opposite to that which they bore at the accession 
of William the Fourth. In theory, indeed, the main principle 
of each continues the same. The leading principle of the 
Tories is the dread of popular licentiousness. The leading 
principle of the Whigs is the dread of Royal encroachment. 
It may thence, perhaps, be deduced that good and wise men 
would attach themselves either to the Whig or to the Tory 
party, according as there seemed to be the greater danger 
at that particular period from despotism or from democracy. 
The same person who would have been a Whig in 1712, would 
have been a Tory in 1830. For, on examination, it will be 
found that, in nearly all particulars, a modem Tory resembles 
a Whig of Queen Anne's reign, and a Tory of Queen Anne's 
reign a modem Whig.* 

It is, therefore, a certain and a very curious fact, that 
the representative at this time of any great Whig family, 
who probably imagines that he is treading in the foot- 
steps of his forefathers, in reality, while adhering to their 
party name, is acting against almost every one of their party 
principles. 

I am far, however, from wishing to impute this change 
as an inconsistency, or want of priiiciple, in either Whigs or 
Tories. The current of party often carries men very far, 
and almost imperceptibly, from the point where they first 
embarked; and what we scarcely blame even in individuals, 
we cannot, of course, condemn in successive generations. 
And in all the variations the name is commonly the last thing 
that is changed: a remark which P^ley makes of religion**, 
and which is equally true in politics. 

Besides these two great party divisions , there was also, 
in the reign of Anne, a handful of Republicans and a large 
body of Jacobites. The former generally screened them- 
selves under the name of Whigs, as the latter under the name 
of Tories. But the former, comprising at that time only 

* Some instances and illustrations of this remarkable coonterchangQ 
will be found in the Appendix to this volume , ad fin, 
** Moral philosophy, book ▼• ch. x. 
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a few of the more violent Dissenters , and a remnant of the 
Boundheads , possessed hardly any influence, and deserves 
but little detail. Nay, even amongst that small party which 
was taunted as Bepublican, by far the greater number are 
not to be understood as positive enemies of the Throne. 
They wished both the monarchy and peerage to subsist, 
though with diminished authority. It is true, that the term 
of Eepublican Party was perpetually in the mouth of the 
Tories and the courtiers. But this, which at first sight might 
make us believe in its strength, is, in fact, only another proof 
of its weakness ; since the ideaof a Bepublic was so generally 
hateful to the nation as to afford a useful byword of crimina- 
tion. "It may be confidently asserted," says Mr. Hallam, 
of the reign of William , " that no Bepublican party had any 
" existence, if by that word we are to understand a set of men 
" whose object was the abolition of our limited monarchy. . . . 
"I believe it would be difficult to name five persons to whom 
"even a speculative preference of a Commonwealth may, 
" with great probability, be ascribed." * It is surely no small 
proof how severely the people had suffered under the old 
Commonwealth , to- find tiiat, with all the misconduct of the 
succeeding reigns , that Commonwealth had left no roots nor 
offsets beland it. 

The Jacobites, on the other hand, were at this time a most 
numerous and powerful party. To explain their principles 
and conduct will require a short historical retrospect. 

The Bevolution of 1688 is an event of which the English 
have long been justly proud. While James the Second con- 
tinued a constitutional monarch, they continued a loyal 
people. They were neither rebellious under just authority, 
nor submissive under despotic encroachments. They took 
up arms neither too late nor too soon. If their conduct be 
compared with that of any other people, under similar 
circumstances. It may well be doubted whether any ever 
so completely and so admirably fulfilled their conflicting 
duties as subjects and as freemen. 

* Constitational Hipt. vol. iii. p. 164. 84 ed. 
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On deposing and banishing James the Second, the pro- 
clamation of his infant son as Eong, with the Piince of Orange, 
or one of the Princesses as Regent, would undoubtedly, in 
my opinion, have been the natural and proper course. But 
the doubts entertained at that time of the Prince of Wales's 
legitimacy — his removal into an enemy's country — the 
probability of his education as a Soman Catholic — the firm 
determination of William to decline a temporary trust — 
and the necessity of making England, in his hands, an active 
member of the Confederacy for maintaining the Liberties of 
Europe — all these prevented a compromise else so just and 
salutary. The result was, a vast extension of party feuds, 
sixty years of national division, and three civil wars. The 
party of the Jacobites, which would otherwise have been 
utterly insignificant, and soon have ceased to exist at all, 
grew into a large and formidable power; and the discussion 
turned no longer, as it should have done, on the personal 
guilt of James , but on the inherent right of his son. 

It is also very remarkable, that even over those minds 
which had utterly disavowed any such inherent right, the 
tenet still exercised a latent but considerable influence. 
Compare the style of the leading statesmen of the day in 
addressing James the Second and his successor. Even in 
the worst actions of James, we find even the Opposition 
using more respectfal and deferential language towards him 
than William, in the fulness of power, often received from 
his own official servants.* They entertained, unconsciously, 
a sort of feeling that the Prince of Orange was not their 
rightful ruler. And how much stronger must that feeling 
have been amidst the multitude, which is so much less ca- 
pable of appreciating arguments or drawing distinctions — 
which respects laws or institutions from their antiquity so 
much more than from their wisdom! How should this feel- 
ing warn the nations never lightly, nor without full pro- 

' See especially the letters to the King of Admiral Bassell in the 
Shrewsbury Correspoadencc , and those of Lord Sunderland in the Hard- 
wioke Faper^. Nothing can be more blant and Insolent. 
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vocation, to cast off the sway of their rulers! How does 
it show tiiat, in many cases, a bad King with a good title 
may he happier for the state than a good King with a bad 
title! 

Thus the Revolution, though undoubtedly a great and 
glorious event, was nevertheless attended with no small 
concomitant evils. Still, however, there was the prospect 
that the succession would be preserved in the line of Charles 
the First. But the death of Queen Mary in 1694 , and of the 
Duke of Gloucester in 1700, having blighted these hopes, 
it became necessary for Parliament to provide for the suc- 
cession. In 1701 was accordingly passed the celebrated Act 
of Settiement, excluding not only the son of James the 
Second (then known by the name of the Pretender), but the 
next Catiiolic heirs; and entailing the Crown upon Sophia, 
Electress Dowager of Hanover, a daughter of the Queen of 
Bohemia, and a granddaughter of King James the First. 
This was followed up , in 1702 , by another Act for adjuring 
the Pretender, to which William gave the Royal Assent only 
a few hours before he expired; — a legacy worthy that 
great man. 

On an impartial consideration, the measures of 1701 and 
1702 may be considered to deserve unmixed praise. For, 
however desirable the project of a Regency might have been 
at first, it seems certain that any subsequent attempt to 
bring in the Pretender could not have been accomplished 
without ruin to both our civil and religious liberties. The 
Pretender being therefore excluded, who then should bo 
chosen? With so strong a Protestant feeling as then hap- 
pily prevailed in England, it would have been little short of 
madness to select a Catholic sovereign. No other alternative 
then remained, to combine hereditary right as much as pos- 
sible with constitutional freedom, but to appoint the nearest 
Protestant heir. There was, no doubt, serious evil in se- 
lecting a sovereign who, like Greorge the First, was a €rer- 
man in birth and in habits, and a stranger to the manners, 
to the laws , and even to the language , of the people he was 
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called upon to govern. There was evil in selecting the ruler 
of a small independent state ; and there was reason to fear 
that the interests of the Electorate might be sometimes un- 
duly preferred to those of England. But how light and 
transient do not these evils appear, when compared to those 
of priest-craft and slavery, which they averted ! With what 
reverence ought not the promoters of the Hanover Succes- 
sion, during the reign of Anne , to be remembered by every 
patriotic friend of freedom — by every duteous son of the 
Church I And how much has their wisdom been shown forth, 
not merely by contemporary arguments, but by subsequent 
results — by the long period of happiness and honour which 
this country, through the blessing of Providence , has en- 
joyed under the present reigning family! 

A part of this happiness and honour should, no doubt, 
also be ascribed to the cautious limitations which accom- 
panied the Act of Settlement. It was provided — 1. That 
whosoever shall hereafter come to the possession of this 
Grown shall join in communion with the Church of England, 
as by law established. 2. That in case the Crown and im- 
perial dignity of this realm shall hereafter come to any per- 
son, not being a native of this kingdom of England, this 
nation be not obliged to engage in any war for the defence 
of any dominions or territories which do not belong to the 
Crown of England, without the consent .of Parliament 

3. That no person who shall hereafter come to the posses- 
sion of this Crown shall go out of the dominions of Eng- 
land, Scotland, or Ireland, without consent of Parliament 

4. That from and after the time that the further limitation by 
this act shall take effect, all matters and things relating to 
the well -governing of this kingdom, which are properly 
cognisable in the Privy Council by the laws and customs of 
this realm, shall be transacted there; and all resolutions 
taken thereupon shall be signed by such of the Privy Council 
as shall take, advise, and consent to the same. 5. That 
after the said limitation shall take effect as aforesaid, no 
person bom out of the kingdoms of England, Scotland^ or 
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Ireland^ or the dominions thereunto belonging (although he 
be iiaiiiraliBed or made a denizen, except such as are bom 
of EnglUli parents), shall be capable to be of the Privy 
Couih^jI ^ OT a member of either house of Parliament; or to 
enjoy any office or place of trust, either civil or military; 
OT to have any grant of lands , tenements , or hereditaments, 
from the Crown to himself, or to any other or others in trust 
for him. — 6. That no person who has an office or place of 
profit undf'.T the King, or receives a pension from the Crown, 
shall bo capable of serving as a member of the House of 
Commons. — 7. That after the said limitation shall take 
eflcct a 9 aforesaid. Judges' commissions be made quamdiu 
ti£r BENi^ ciEBBBRiNT, aud their salaries ascertained and estab- 
lished ^ bat upon the Address of both Houses of Parliament 
it may be lawful to remove them. — 8. That no pardon under 
the Great Seal of England be pleadable to an impeachment 
by the Commons in Parliament 

The firBt of t&ese articles was a safeguard of our national 
religion ^ as the second of our national independence. The 
want of Aome such restraint as the fifth had been felt very 
strongly in the case of William and his foreign favourites, 
hi a l^ortlanda and his Albemarles ; and its enactment proved 
moHt salutary during the reigns of the first two Georges. 
Great advantages would in like manner have been derived 
from tho tliird article, had it not, as I shall afterwards have 
occaBion to show, been too readily repealed on the acces- 
sion of George the First. The sixth article, on the other 
hand , wai^ hasty and ill-considered. There can be no doubt 
that, in the reign of William, as in the two preceding, the 
numher of placemen in the House of Commons was danger- 
ously nud unconstitutionally large; nor can it be denied 
that a fearful degree of corruption and venality had grown 
o at of that abuse.''^ But to extirpate that abuse by its oppo- 
site — by the total and unconditional exclusion of all mem- 
bers of thn Government — seems scarcely less absurd than 
a pbyBiciau who should advise a glutton to touch no food at 

* Sefl , tit instanoe , Pari. HUt. toI. t. pp. 886. 911, dw. 
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all. To pronounce the .favour of the Crown to be of course 
incompatible with the confidence of the people, appears 
dangerous in theory. To determine that no Minister of State 
should bring forward and explain his measures to Parlia- 
ment, would be ruinous in practice. So evident, indeed, 
were these and other such considerations, that, in 1706, 
after an interval of cool reflection , the article was repealed. 
But two provisions of great importance were established in 
its stead. First, that every member of the House of Com- 
mons accepting an office under the Crown, except a higher 
commission in the army, shall vacate his seat, and a new 
writ shall issue. Secondly, that no person, holding an of- 
fice created since the 25th of October, 1705, shall be capable 
of being elected at all.* These restrictions continued un- 
changed, and even unquestioned, during the reigns of the 
four Georges. It may be observed, however, that the 
vacating of seats by Members who take office might often 
have been productive of most serious injury, had it not in 
a great measure been neutralized by the effect of the smaller 
boroughs. For until our new constitution of Parliament 
in 1832, any eminent statesman, though he might be out- 
voted at one place, was perfectly sure of his election at an- 
other. The defeat of a great party leader, under any cir- 
cumstances, such as that of Mrs. Brougham in Westmore- 
land , or of Sir Robert Peel at Oxford , was speedily repaired 
at Winchelsea or Westbury. 

The Act of Settlement, in favour of the House of Hanover, 
was, however, attended with one great but unavoidable evil 
— a large increase of the Jacobite party. Many of the Tories 
had been willing to concur in the exclusion of James the Se- 
cond and his son, so long as the throne was held by other 
members of his family, but were most reluctant to admit so 

* See the excellent remarks of Mr. Hallam (Const. Hist. vol. iii. p* 367. 
8vo. ed.>. I would, however, presume to doubt whether that eminent 
writer be not mistaken when he says, that ''at the same time^ere excluded 
" aU such as held pensions during the pleasure of the Crown.** That clause 
seems to have been rejected in 1706, since ten years afterwards a Bill for 
that very object was brought in by General Stanhope. Sec the Pari. Hist* 
vol- vil. p. 874. ^ 
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wide a dt^parture from the hereditary line as the establish- 
m^nt of the House of Hanover. There was, also, a very 
general wish to see still upon the throne some descendant of 
Charles tho First, a monarch whose memoryhad become 
Imllowed in the minds of the people from the crime of their 
fathers aj^ainst him, and from his consecration as the "Koyal 
' ^ Martyr ' ' by the Church. Under the influence of these feel- 
ings, a very considerable number of the landed gentry, and 
of the High Gthurchmen, began to cast a wistful look of ex- 
pectation to^^rds St. Germains. "Several in England," 
writes a Jacobite agent in 1711, "wish the King well, who 

^^ would not hazard their estates for him If he came 

^' with ten thousand men it is thought there would not be a 

^* sword drawn against him There are, besides, a 

"set of men well disposed, who have taken the oaths to the 
^"^ Government only by form, and whom General Stanhope, 
*Mti Sachoverell's trial, called the Non -juror Swearers. 
*' These are very numerous in the two kingdoms."* 

Besides these — besides the steady old Jacobites — besides 
the whole body of the Eoman Catholics, the Court of St 
Germains also received promises of support from several 
I ea d i n g Mini sterial statesmen. The extent of this infidelity, 
whieli liaa more recently come to light from the publication 
o f orig i 1 lit I papers, is truly appalling. No feeling of attach - 
ment to party, nor of admiration for greatness, should make 
ua shrink from exposing the shameful treachery of men who 
seeretly kept up a treasonable correspondence with seals of 
office in their hands, and professions of loyalty on their lips. 
Ainong^^t these, since 1688, had been Admiral Russell, Lord 
Danby^ the Duke of Shrewsbury, the Lord Treasurer 
Godolphiijj and, above all — it is with shame and sorrow 
that I writf! it — the Duke of Marlborough. His conduct to 
the BtiiMvfs is, indeed, a foul blot on his illustrious name. 
He had from early life been attached to James the Second. 
He had received high favours from that monarch. Yet lie 
quitted that monarch at the very hour when fortune was 

* Hicpherson's Original Papers, toI. ii. p. 212, &c. ed. 1776. 
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taming upon him, and under all the circumstances that could 
add a sting to perfidy. I do not deny that a sense of pa* 
triotism, and a conviction of the dangers to which both re- 
ligion and liberty were exposed under the government of 
James, would justify his conduct, and that he might be 
praised for remembering, with a truly Roman spirit, his 
duty to his country before his obligations to his patron. But, 
as Hume well observes, this defence requires that we should 
find on his part ever after the most upright, disinterested, 
and public-spirited behaviour. How difficult, then, does it 
become to excuse his defection when we find him, almost im-< 
mediately after its success, taking measures to provide for a 
change of circumstances — to stand well with the dethroned 
Court, should it be restored — to have to plead the most ar- 
dent vows of repentance and attachment! How difficult when 
we find him betraying to the enemy the secret eipedition 
against Brest — when we find that eipedition consequently 
failing — and costing the lives of eight hundred British sol« 
diersi* What defence can possibly be offered for such conduct! 
No other than that of Manlius when he pointed to the Capitol ! 
To the last, Marlborough persevered in these deplorable 
intrigues. To the last he professed unbounded devotion to 
the Courts both ofHanover and of St G^rmains. Thus, for 
example, in April, 171S, he writes to the Elector: ^' I entreat 
^'you to be persuaded that I shall be always ready to hazard 
" my fortune and my life for your service." In October of the 
same year we find him solemnly protesting to a Jacobite 
agent, that he had rather have his hands cut off than do any- 
thing prejudicial to King James's cause!** It may be ob- 

* The secret letter of Marlborough to King James Is printed by Mac- 
pherBon, vol. 1* p. 485. Coze (vol. i. 76.) endeavoars to defend him, by 
alleging that Karlborough knew that he had sent his intelligence too late to 
be of any service to the French. But this would only be a fbrther refine- 
ment of perfidy. In the Memoirs alleged to b^ written by Foochtf, and 
perhaps complied in part from his notes, there is the boast of a similar 
course with respect to the plans of Napoleon , before the battle of Waterloo. 
Bee vol. ii. p. 843. ed. 1824. 

** See Macpherson's Original Papers, vol. ii. pp. 442. and 488. It 
appears, also, from the Staart Papers at Windsor, that the chief com- 
mnnicationii with the Dnke of Marlborough , towards the close of Anne*^ 
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flcrved, however, that a correspondence with the exiled fa- 
mily during the reign of Anne, though equally dangerous 
and hurtful to the public interests, was far less treacherous 
and diB^aceM to the parties themselves than during the 
reign of William. The ol^ects of the Jacobites had changed. 
Under William they wished to dethrone and expel the 
reign ing monarch. Under Anne, on the contrary, their 
views were ^ in £ngland at least, directed to the hope of her 
HUcccfiKJou. When any of her Ministers, therefore, con- 
curred in these views, they, at least, did not concur in any 
person ft! injury or insult to the sovereign whom they served. 
Nay^ Ihcise views were more than suspected to be in ac- 
cordance with Her Majesty's secret predilections. 

It is to be observed, before I quit the subject of parties, 
that the TodeB at this period were the more numerous, and 
comprised the bulk of the landed proprietors and parochial 
clergy. Tlie Whigs, on the other hand, had in their faYOur 
nearly the whole monied interest. 

The ippreat majority of the English at this period firmly 
hdd tho doctrines of the Established Church, and zealously 
supported its privileges. "The Church for ever!" had be- 
come ti favourite cry. During Sacheverell's trial the sedan 
chair of th(^ Queen used to be surrounded by an anxious 
crowd excL^iming, " God bless your Majesty and the Church ! 
"We hope your Majesty is for Dr. Sacheverelll" Another 
proof of this salutary attachment may be drawn from the 
fact, that both the Tories and Whigs were accustomed to 
charge each other — as a ground of unpopularity — with en- 
dangering the Church; the Tories because they favoured the 
Roman Cfitholics ; and the Whigs because they favoured tha 
Bitiisenters, The state of each of these sects may, perhaps, 
require a few words of detail. 

The Roman Catholics at this time seemed very incon- 
siderable a» to numbers. In Ireland, indeed, or at least in 
its Bouthem and western provinces, they comprised the mass 

rclipit ^^i^c carried on throngh the means of Mr. Tunstal. under the cant 
H&aa nT '' TrcTor«*** Marlboroagh*8 cant nam6 was "Malbranche**' 
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.«f the labouxing classes; but these at that time were men of 
most miruly temper and abject ignorance, and be£riended by 
no party in the state. Swift was a Tory of that era ; yet , in 
all the eighteen Yolumes of his works, it would not be easy 
to point out a single sente&ce of sympathy or interest with 
this portion of his fellow-countrymen. So far from it, that 
in some passages he is anxious to represent the Irish Pro- 
testants as English settled in Ireland, and to draw a strong 
line of distinction between them and the native Irish.'^ In 
England, on the other band, the Boman Catholics could 
boast of many adherents amongst the ancient peerage and 
gently and otiier educated classes , but had hardly any hold 
upon the lower. In spite of their very small numbers, they 
were the objects of extreme alarm to the Protestants, from 
the remembrance of their former persecutions , and from the 
religious tenets and impending return of the Pretender. The 
most unfounded imputations against them were always 
greedily received. No charge was too gross, no falsehood 
too glaring, for the credulous animosity of the public. In 
fact, it is very remarkable how frequency the multitude ar- 
rives at a right conclusion from false premises; and it might 
be truly asserted, that such old wives' fables as the burning 
of London by the Boman Catholics have produced more 
effect against them than even the noble martyrdom of Ridley 
or the unanswerable arguments of Chillingworth. Very 
rigorous enactments had been passed against the Catholics 
in the reign of Queen Anne. But in practice these were for 
the most part moderately and mildly administered; and we 
find Bolingbroke asserting, in 1714, that the Catholics <^en- 
**joy as much tranquillity as any others of the Queen's sub- 
"jects." ** 

Of the Protestant Dissenters, who at this period, before 
the rise of Methodism, were not numerous, I shall have a 

* See, for instance, a letter to Pope so late aa July 23. 1737 *^ Wo are 
"grieved to find you made no distinction between tlie English gentry of 
** thia Ungdom and the savage old Irish." 

•♦ Letter to Mr. Prior, Jan. SO. 1714. Corresp. vol. ii. 
Mahon, History, I, 2 
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better opportunity of saying a few words when I come to the 
repeal of the Schism Act. 

The manners of the English gentry, in this age, were, 
in a great measure, purely national; and, except, at Court, 
had received from foreign nations neither polish nor cor- 
ruption. To travel had not yet grown to be a very common 
practice. It was not yet thought that a visit to more genial 
climes, or more lovely landscapes, was the best preparation 
for afterwards living happy and contented in our own. In 
fact, according to the old English maxims , no one could 
go abroad without special permission from the sovereign. 
Thus, in the reign of Elizabeth, Sir William Evers was se- 
verely punished because he had presumed to make a private 
journey to Scotland.* In the first part of the eighteenth 
century, the same authority seems still to have existed, 
at least with respect to tlie great nobility. The Duke of 
Shrewsbury, for example, could not go abroad, in 1700, 
until he had obtained leave from King William.** Thus, 
also , the Duke of Marlborough's application for a paaaport, 
in 1712, waa opposed by several members of the Cabinet.*** 
The fees for a passport at the Foreign Office amounted to 
upwards of G/.f, a sum far from inconsiderable in those days, 
and serving as a check upon the lower class of travellers. 
To travel with passports from the Foreign Ministers resident 
in England is a later, and, in my opinion, a mischievous and 
unwarrantable innovation. 

Thus amongst the gentiy and middle classes of Queen 
Anne's time, the French language was much undervalued, 
and seldom studied. At Court, however, the ease was very 
different; and, though few could speak French very accu- 
rately, it is remarkable how much the style of many eminent 
men at this period, in their private correspondence, teems 

* See a letter from James the First, interceding for Evers, in Birch*g 
Memoirs, vol. U. p. 611. 

•* Shrewsbury Gorresp. p. SSO, 
•«• Coxe*s Life, vol. vi. p. Ml. 

f Bolingbroke*8 Gorresp. vol. ii. p. 82., note to a letter firom Priori 
of Sept. 1719. When I was Under Secretary of State in that department (in 
1885), I found the fees on each passport rednced to 2(. 3«. 6d« 
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with Gallicisms. The letters of Marlborough , especially, 
appear written by a Frendiman. Thus, for example, he 
uses the word "opiniatrety" for obstiaacy, and "to defend" 
instead of to forbid.* 

At the peace of Utrecht, the population of England was 
not much above five millions.** It may be doubted whether 
that of Scotland exceeded one million***, or that of Ireland, 
two ; although I need hardly observe how far less accurately 
and carefully such calculations were made in those days. 
It is certain, however, that the rural inhabitants of England 
then very far outnumbered those in the towns ; but the latter 
having since increased in a much greater proportion, more 
especially in the manufacturing districts, the two classes 
have come nearly to an equality f; a change which has, I 
fear , involved within it the germ of other changes. 

The national debt, at the accession of Anne, had been 
only 16,000,000/., with an interest of 1,300,000/. In 1714, it 
had grown to 52,000,000/., with an interest of 3,300,000/.f f 
By the accounts presented to Parliament in that year, it 
appeared that the expense of the late war during twelve 
years, amounted to nearly 69,000,000/., making a yearly 
average of above five millions and a half.ftt The debts, 
during this period, seem to have been contracted on very 
moderate terms. Lord Treasurer Grodolphin observes, in 

* See Coxe'8 Life, vol. iv. pp. 229. 243, Ac. The duty on the importa- 
tion of anbound foreign bookfl into England from Jane, 1711, to June, 1712, 
amonntcd only to 120{. 15s., and in the ensuing year to 192^ 8s. (Commons* 
Journals, vol. xrli. p. 605.) That duty whieh had been doubled in 1711, 
appears to have been 60 per cent, ad valorem. (Ibid. p. 642.) 

«* See the Preface to the 1st. vol. of the Population Returns, 1831, p. 45. 
According to the calculations of Mr. Finlaison, the population of England 
and Wales in 1710 was 5,066,0004 and in 1700, 5,184,000, thus showing a 
decrease of 68,000 in ten years. It Is remarkable that all the periods of ten 
years between 1710 and 1830, when the population had grown to 18,800,000, 
exhibit, on the contrary, a steady and progressive increase. Will the wars 
of Queen Anne^s reign account for the difference.? But then , what shall we 
say to the wars of the French Bevolntion ? 

*** Yet Fletcher of Saltoun estimated the number of gipsies in Scotland 
at not less than 200,000 1 A monstrous exaggeration ! 
f See Colquhonn*8 Wealth and Resources, p. 28. 
++ Ibid. p. 266. 

f f t Parliamentary History, vol. vi. p. 1846. 

2* 
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one of his letters, in 1706 : '^Though the land and trade both 
"of England and Holland have excessive burthens upon 
"them, yet the credit continues good, both "with us and with 
"them; and we can, either of us, borrow money at four or 
"£ve per cent. ; whereas, the finances of France are so much 
"more exhausted , that they are forced to give 20 and 25 per 
"cent, for every penny of money they send out of the king- 
"dom, unless they send it in specie."* In 1709, the supplies 
yoted exceeded seven millions, a sum that was unparalleled, 
/dnd seemed enormous.** In fact, though these sums at 
present may appear light in our eyes, they struck the sub- 
jects of Anne with tibe utmost astonishment and horror. 
"Piftymillionsof debt, and six millions of taxes!" exclaims 
Swift: "the High Allies have been the ruin of us !" Boling- 
broke points out, with dismay, that the public revenue, in 
neatmo^ey, amounted, at the Revolution, to no more than 
two millions annually: and the public debts, that of the 
bankers included, to little more than three hundred thousand 
pounds. Speaking of a later period , and of a debt of thirty 
millions , he calls it "a sum that will appear incredible to fu- 
"ture generations , and is so almost to the present!" It is, I 
hope, with no undue partiality, that I venture to remark, 
how much juster and more correct on this point were the 
views of Secretary Stanhope. In the minutes of a conference 
which he held in 1716, with Abbd Dubois, I find the following 
remark recorded of him: — "However large our national 
**debt may be thought, it will undoubtedly increase much 
"more, and believe me, it will not hereaftier cause greater 
"difficulty to the government, or uneasiness to the people, 
"than it does at present." *** 

But, though we might astonish our great-grandfathers at 
the high amount of our public income , they may astonish us 
at the high amount of their public salaries. The service of 
the country was then a service of vast emolument In the 

* Letter to the Duke of Marlborough, dated Sept. 24. 1706, and printed 
in the 3d volume of Coxe'a Life. 

** Somervllle*0 Queen Anne, p. 384. 
«•* See the M^moires de Sevelingea, vol. i. p. 207. 
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first place, the holder of almost every great office was en- 
titled to plate; secondly, the rate of salaries, even when 
nominally no larger than at present, was, in fact, two or 
three times more considerable from the intermediate depre- 
ciation of money. But even nominally, many offices were 
then of higher value, and when two or more were conferred 
upon the same person , he , contrary to the present practice, 
received the profits of all. As the most remarkable instance 
of this fact, I may mention the Duke and Duchess of Marl- 
borough. Exclusive of Blenheim , of Parliamentary grants, 
of gifts, of marriage portions from the Queen to their daugh- 
ters , it appears that the fixed yearly income of the Duke , at 
the height of his favour, was no less than 54,825/., and the 
Duchess had, in offices and pensions , an additional sum of 
9,500* — a sum, I need hardly add, infinitely greater than 
could now be awarded to the highest favour or the most emi- 
nent achievements. There can be no doubt that the former 
scale was unduly high : but it may be questioned whether we 
are not at present running into another as dangerous ex- 

* A statement of the offices and emoluments enjoyed by the Dnke of 
Harlborongh : — 

Per annnm. 

Plenipotentiary to the States £ 7,000 

General for the English forces on Mr. How's establishment 5,000 

General in Flanders, upon Mr. Brydges* establishment • . 5,000 

Master of the Ordnance 3,000 

Travelling charges as Master of the Ordnance . . . 1,825 

Colonel of the Foot Guards, being twenty-four companies 2,000 

Pension 5,000 

From the States of Holland, as General of their Forces . 10,000 
From the foreign troops in English pay, six-pence per pound 15,000 

For keeping a table 1,000 

£ 54,825 
Offices, <fec. of the Duchess. 
Keeper of the Great and Home parks ..... jf 1,500 

Mistress of the fiobes 1,500 

Privy purse 1,500 

Groom of the Stole 8,000 

Pension ont of the Privy Purse . . • . . 2,000 

£ 9,500 

(From Somerville, p. 260.) — Lord Dartmouth, probably with party ex- 
aggeration, says, "Her Grace and the Duke together had above 90,000^ a 
*'year salary.** Note to Burnet's Hist. vol. vi. p. 88. ed. 1888. 
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treme ; whether by diminishing so much the emoluments of 
public service, we are not deterring men with genius, but 
without fortune, from entering the career of politics, and 
forcing them rather to betake themselves to some lucrative 
profession; whether the greatest abilities may not thereby 
be diverted from the public service; whether we are not 
tending to the principle that no man , without a large private 
property, is fit to be a Minister of State; whether we may 
not, therefore, subject ourselves. to the worst of all aristo- 
cracies, an aristocracy of money; whether we may not practi- 
cally lose one of the proudest boasts of the British Constitu- 
tion under which great talent, however penniless or lowborn, 
not only may raise, but frequently has raised, itself above 
the loftiest of our Montagus or Howards. 

In Queen Anne's time the diplomatic salaries were re- 
gulated according to a scale established in 1669. Ambassa- 
dors-ordinary, in France, Spain, and the Emperor's Court, 
had 100 /.a day, and 1500 /.for equipage; in Portugal, Hol- 
land, Sweden, and the other Courts, 10/. a day and 1000 i. 
for equipage. Ambassadors-extraordinary had every where 
the same allowances as the Ambassadors -ordinaiy, and 
differed only in the equipage money, which was to be de- 
termined by the Sovereign according to the occasion.* Con- 
sidering the difference in the value of money, such posts also 
were undoubtedly more lucrative and advantageous than at 
present. But, on the other hand, these salaries — and 
sometimes even those of the civil government at home — 
were very irregularly paid, and often in arrear. "I neither 
"have received, nor expect to receive," says Bolingbroke, 
in one of his letters,** "any thing on account of the journey 
" whiohltook last year by Her Majesty's order (into France) ; 
" and, as to my regular appointments, I do assure yourLord- 
" ship I have heard nothing of them these two years." 

Ministerial or Parliamentary corruption — at least so far 
as foreign Powers were concerned — did not in this genera- 

* See Bolingbroke*8 Correspondence , vol. i. p. 114. 
•' To Lord Btrafford, Aug. 7. 1713, vol. li. p. 466. 
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tion, as in the last, sully the annals of England. Thus, for 
example, shamefdlly as the English interests were betrayed 
at the peace of Utrecht by the English Ministers, there is 
yet no reason whatever to suspect that they, Uke the patriots 
of Charles the Second's reign, had received presents or 
'* gratifications" from Louis the Fourteenth. Should we 
ascribe this change to the difference of the periods or of the 
persons? Was the era of the peace of Utrecht really pre- 
ferable to that of 1679, hailed by Blackstone as the zenith of 
our constitutional excellence?* Or were Bolingbroke and 
Oxford more honest statesmen than Littleton and Algernon 
Sidney? 

In reviewing the chief characters which we find at this 
period on the political stage, that of the Queen need not 
detain us long. She was a veiy weak woman , full of preju- 
dices, fond of flattery, always governed blindly by some 
feuiale favourite , and, as Swiffe bitterly observes , '< had not 
^'a stock of amity to serve above one object at a time.''** 
Can it be necessary to waste many words upon the mind of 
a woman who could give as a reason — a lady's reason! — 
for dismissmg a Cabinet Minister, that he had appeared 
before her in a tie-wig instead of a fiill-bottom?*** Is it not 
evident that in such a case we must study the advisers and 
not the character of a sovereign — that we must look to the 
setting rather than to the stone? 

Aobert Harley, Earl of Oxford, and at this time Lord 
Treasurer and Prime Minister, is one of the most remarkable 
examples in history, how it is possible to attain both popu- 
larily and power without either genius or virtue. Bom in 
1661, and bred in Presbyterian principles , which , however, 
he was not slow in forsaking, he entered Parliaiment soon 
after the accession of King William, and was, during four 

* Comment, vol. ly. p. 489. ed. by Coleridge, 1836. 

** Memoirs relating to the Change, Works, yol. iii. p. 337. In his 
Journal to Stella, he describes Her M^fe8ty*8 manner at a drawing- 
room; -> "Bhe looked at us round with her fan in her mouth, and once a 
»* minute said about three words to some that were nearest her, and then 
9he was told dinner was ready, and went out.** August 8. 1711 

*«• 8cott*s Life of Swift, p. 166. 
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yeiurs , Speaker of the House of Commons. On quitting the 
Chair, in 1704, he was made Secretary of State, through the 
reconmiendation of Marlborough. He was, however, an 
object of suspicion to his other colleagues* ^^His humour," 
says Lord Chancellor Cowper at the time , "is nerer to Seil 
" clearly or openly, but always with reserve , if not disdiinu- 
" lation , and to love tricks when not necessary, but from an 
" inward satisfaction in applauding his own cunning.'* * He 
had hitherto , in a great measure , skilfully l^rimmed between 
the Tories and the W^igs, and secured a great number of 
adherents from both. But, ahnost immediately after his 
junction with the latter, he began to cabal against them; 
obtained private intcrvi«W8 with the Queen^ through the 
means of Mrs. Masham; gradually worked Mmself into Her 
Majesty's confidence, and filled her with distrust of her 
responsible advisers. His letters at that peH-od to Marl- 
borough and Godolphin prove that he knew how to combine 
the most subtle schemes ofmalice with the most ardent pro- 
fessions «f friendship. His plotting being "at iength partly- 
brought to light, he was compelled to resign in Febrvary, 
1708. But he immediately put himself at the head of the 
Tories; and, retaining his back-stairs influence at Court, 
and his early friends lanongst the Dissenters, he, in little 
more than two years, undermined and overthrew the great 
Whig administration. He became chief of that whidb 'suc- 
ceeded, obtained not only the Treasurer's staff, but the 
Earldom of Oxford, atnd, nexttoMrs.Mashamhefrself, was 
now the most important subjeet of the realm. He se^ms to 
have possessed in perfection a low sort of management , and 
ail the baser arts of party, which enabled him to cajole and 
keep together his followers, and to sow divinons amongst 
his enemies. He spared neitiier pains nor promises to 8e«»a:« 
adherents. He affected upon every question a tone of for- 
bearance and candour. But he was one of those inferior 

* Private Diary, Jan. 6. 1706. Lord Oowper^s Diary waa printed, bat not 
published , by the Roxbargh Olab , In 1883 , and I have received a oopy by 
the kindness of the Rev. £. C. Hawtrey. {t bad been seen by Coke In K3« 
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spirfts who nuKtake cunning for wisdom. His stender and 
pliant intellect was well fitted to crawl up to the heights of 
power through all the crooked mazes and dirty bj-paths of 
intrigue; but having once attained the pinnacle, its small- 
ness and meanness were exposed to all the world. From the 
moment of his triumph, the expert part^ leader was turned 
into the most dilatory and helpless of Ministers. His best 
firiends were reduced to complain that no business could be 
done with him. *'Lord Treasurer," says Swift, '^is the 
' ' greatest procrastmator in the world. He only says , ' Poh ! 
'^ poh ! all will be < well.' He told Mr. Lewis it should be de<i 
^'termined to-night, and so he will say a hundred nights."* 
Even his taste for literature was numbered adiongst his 
faults; for in him (if I may borrow a phrase from Tillotson) 
it was only a specious and ingenious sort of idlenesft. In per- 
sonal intercourse he wais mild, courteous, and conciliatory; 
but in public affairs, whenever he could temporise no longer, 
and was driven to some decision, he had a bias to prerogative 
and arbitrary measures , as being most easy and convenient 
to himself.** With all his indolence in business , he was so 
jealous of its possession as to claim from his colleagues a 
larger share of it than even the greatest genius and activity 
could have satisfactorily transacted. Such was the new 
Prime Minister of England. 

His principal colleague, Henry St. John, was bom in 
1678. He was an only son by his father's first marriage, 
the heir id a good estate in Wiltshire, and sprung from a 
younger branch of the Lords St. John of Bletsoe ^^ one of 
the most knci^it and illustrious houses in the kingdom. His. 
early education was directed by a puritanical mother, whose 

« Joamal to Stella, Kov. 3. 1711; Dec. 19. 1711; tnd April lb, 1712. 
Another Tory, Lockhart, says of him: — ^^Hewas, indeed, very civil to 
" all who addressed Mm , but he generally either spoke so low in their ear, 
**or so mysteriously, that few know what to make of his replies, and it 
** would appear he took a iseeret pleasure ih making people hang on , and 
^'disappolntiiigrtfatiia:" 0*ki!6%nt. ^910. 

** '* Doubtless,** says filackstone, **all arbitrary measures, well exe- 
"onted, are the most convenient J*' Comment, vol. iv. p. 850. ed. 1825. 
From thenoe, how often we indoltnt inten the freatest tyrants ! 
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Impnident zeal compelled him painfiilly to perdse huge 
tomes of controversial divinity when far too young to under- 
stand their value, and thus, perhaps, implanted in his mind 
the first seeds of his aversion to the truths of Revelation. " I 
resolve," he says himself, writing to Swift in 1721, "to make 
my letter at least as long as one of your sermons; and, if 
^^you do not mend, my next shall be as long as one of £>r. 
^^ Manton's, who taught my youth to yawn, . and prepaored me 
"to be a High Churchman, that I might never hear him read, 
"nor read him more." It is, in fact, not a little remarkable, 
that the two great champions of High Church at this time — 
Oxford and Bolingbroke — should both have been bred up 
amongst the Dissenters. Manton, whom Bolingbroke thus 
alludes to, was a non-conforming and most voluminous 
divine, very worthy, but a little tedious, who, bein^ im- 
pressed with some fanciful idea as to the analogy of numbers, 
wrote 119 sermons upon the 119th Psalm! 

Young St. John pursued his studies at Eton and Ox- 
ford, and at the dissolution of Parliament, in 1700, was 
elected Member for Wotton Basset He entered public life 
endowed with every gift of nature, of fortune, and of educa- 
tion, except the most important of all — fixed principle. A 
handsome person, a strong constitution, a most engaging, 
yet most dignified manner, were his external recommenda- 
tions ; and were supported by a rich fund of reading, deep 
powers of thought, and boundless ambition. He looked 
through the characters of others with a keen and searching 
eye. His eloquence, both commanding and rewarding the 
attention of his hearers, was ready, full, and gushing; ac- 
cording to his own beautiful illustration, it flowed like a 
stream that is fed by an abundant spring, and did not merely 
spout forth, like a frothy water, on some gaudy day.* 
His genius was vast and lofty, yet able to contract its^ at 
will — scarcely any thing too great for its grasp, and scarcely 
any thing too minute for its care. With such splendid abili- 

• See the letter on the Spirit of P«trlotlim* 
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ties, sach active ambition, he might have been the greatest 
and most useful statesman of his, or, perhaps, of any age. 
But he utterly wanted virtue. He was no believer in revealed 
religion, whose tenets he attempted to sap in his writings, 
and disregarded in his life. He had early rushed into 
pleasure with an eagerness and excess that might have been 
forgiven his youth and his ardent passions, had he not after- 
wards continued them from a miserable personal vanity. He 
aimed at being the modem Alcibiades — a man of pleasure 
at the same time as a man of business ; sitting up one night to 
reel at a drunken orgy, — sitting up the next to compose a 
despatch on which the fate of Europe might hang; at one 
hour dealing forth his thimderbolts of eloquence to the awe- 
struck senate, — at another whispering soft words at the ear 
of yieldmg beauty! * In this unworthy combination he lost 
all dignity of mind. There ceased to be any consistency be- 
tween his conduct and his language. No man ever spoke 
more persuasively of the fatigues of business, yet no man 
was ever more fretful and uneasy in retirement For him, 
activity was as necessary as air for others. When excluded 
from public life, there were no intrigues, however low and 
grovelling, to which he did not stoop in order to return to 
it. Yet all his writings breathe the noblest principles of in- 
dependence. ^^Upon the whole of this extraordinary cha- 
^^racter," says his intimate friend. Lord Chesterfield, what 
<< can we say but, Alas ! poor human nature ! " 

As a writer. Lord Bolingbroke is, I think, far too little 
admired in the present day. Nor is this surprising. His 
works naturally fail to please us from the false end which 
they always have in view, and from the sophistical argu- 

* Voltaire, in one of bis letters, relates, or invents, **ce qne dlsait 
"k sea eompagnes la pins famease catin de Londres: Messoears, Boling- 
**broJce est d^clartf , anjoard'hoi, Secretaire d*£tatl Sept mille guintfes de 
"rente mes seenrs, et tout poor noasT* See a note to Swift's Works, 
vol. zvil. p. 291. Lord BoIingbroke*s beantifol lines to one of these 
ladies,— 

"Dear, thonghtless Clara,'* Ac., 
seem to prove, that had he applied himself to poetry, he would have ex* 
ceUed in it. 
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ments which they are, therefore, compelled to ai*ge. As a 
politician, he wished to prove that the peace of Utrecht was 
honourable; as a philosopher, that the Christian religion 
was untrue. To one or the other of these points his obser- 
vations are almost always tending. It is no wonder , there- 
fore , if, from the worthlessness of the materials , we are 
disposed to undervalue the beauty of the workmanship. But, 
surely, his style, considered apart from his matter*, seems 
the perfection of eloquence. It displays aU the power and 
richness of the English language; and, in all its changes, 
never either soars into bombast, or sinks into vulgarity. We 
may observe with admiration, that, even when defending 
the cause of tyranny, he knows how to borrow his weapons 
from the armoury of freedom. The greatest praise of 
Bolingbroke*s style is, however, to be found in the fact, that 
it was the study and the model of the two greatest minds of 
the succeeding generation — Mr. Burke and Mr. Pitt The 
former, as is well known, had ao closely embued himself with 
it, that his first publication was a most ingenious, and, to 
many persons, deceptive imitation of its manner. To Mr. 
Pitt it was recommended by the example and advice of his 
illustrious father, who, in one of his letters, observes of 
"01dcastle*s Kemarks," that they " should be studied , and 
"almost got J>y heart, for the inimitable beauty of the 
style."* Mr. Pitt, accordingly, early read and often re- 
curred to these political writings ; and he has several times 
stated in conversation to the present Lord Stanhope , that 
there was scarcely any loss in literature which he so deeply 
deplored, as that no adequate record of Bolingbroke's 
speeches should remain. What glory to Bolingbroke, if we 
are to judge of the master by his pupils ! 

My observations upon Bolingbroke*s character have 
drawn me from my slight sketch of his political career. It 
remains for me to say, that, having entered the House of 
Commons in 1700, he almost immediately became one of the 

''• To Lord Camelford, May 4i 1754. Letters pablished by Lord Qren- 
Tille. 
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most shining and admired speakers of that faatidions m* 
sembly. He took the side of the moderate Tories, and more 
particiUarly attached himself to Harley. With him he joined 
the admmistration of Marlborough and Godolphin, in 1704, 
and, notwithstanding his youth, was appointed Secretary at 
War. Marlborough, especially, appears to have taken the 
warmest interest in the promotion of a rising statesman, 
whofle abilities he discerned, and on whose friendship he re- 
lied. " I am yery glad," he writes to Godolphin , " that you 
^^ are so well pleased with Mr. St. John's diligence, and I am 
"very confident he will never deceive you."* On his party 
3t John professed — perhaps he felt at the time — the 
warmest attachment to his illustrious patron, and addressed 
him in such terms as the foUpwing: "The vast addition of 
."renown which your Grace has acquired, and the wonderful 
"preservation of your life, are subjects upon which I can 
" never express the thousandth part of what I feel. France 
"and faction are the only enemies England has reason to 
" fear, and your Grace will conquer both." ** How little was 
itthea foreseen, that the statesman who thus wrote would 
become the most deadly opponent of the hero — the cham* 
pion o£ "France and faction," — and thus, by his own 
avowal, the enemy of England! 

St, John, in fact, still continued his dose connexion 
with Harley. He pWged deep with that crafty leader into 
the intrigues of Mrs. Masham; with him he also was de- 
tected, and compelled to resign, in February, 1708. But on 
tfab «vent he immediately joined the Tories, threw into their 
scale, till then suspended, the whole weight of his ability, 
and by them was , at no distant period, txiumphantly borne 
back into office. In September, 1710, he was made Secre- 
tary of State, with the supreme direction of foreign affairs. 
For this post he was peculiarly qualified, by not only under- 

' • Letter to Lord Godolphin, Jaly 18. 1704. 

** Secretary St. John to the Dnke of Marlborongh , May 17. 1706. In a 
preyiouB letter of Aagust 18. 1706, we find him professing to the Duke 
" the strongest ties of gratitude ,*' and anxiously deprecating ** an ill peace; 
** Which is certain ruin to us I" - 
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etandingf bntwritmg, the French language most correctly 
— an accomplishment which even at present is by no means 
common, and which at that period was very rare. His task 
in both conducting and defending the negotiations for peace 
wa 8 eitremel J arduous. " When I undertook," he says him- 
self, "in opposition to all the Confederates^ in opposition to 
'^a powerful turbulent faction at home, in opposition even 
^Ho those habits of thinking which mankind had contracted 
"by the same wrong principle of government, pursued for 
"twenty years , to make a peace, tiie utmost vigour and re- 
^^ solution became necessary."* It is on St. John that the 
shame of the inglorious treaty of Utrecht should mainly rest. 
He directed all its steps from London; and some fresh diffi- 
culties having unexpectedly arisen, he undertook to remove 
them by ft journey to Paris, and a conference wiliiTorcy. 
At nearly the same time, July 1712, he was raised to the 
peerage by the title of Viscount Bolingbroke, and on this 
new political theatre displayed the same talent, and won the 
8 am a useeu d ency as in the House of Commons. 

These two statesmen, Oxford and Bolingbroke , were 
The leading members of the Tory administration. At the 
head of the Opposition, at this period, were Lords Somers, 
Cowper, and Halifax, in the House of Peers; General Stan- 
hope and Mr. Robert Walpole in the Commons. One far 
greater than all — tiie illustrious Marlborough — was no 
longer in England. Mortified at the unworthy personal at- 
tacks to which he was exposed, and more especially at the 
base charge of peculation levelled against him under the 
name of Sir Solomon Medina, he had withdrawn to the Con- 
tinent in November, 1712 , and was rejoined by his Dnchess 
in the following spring. After some wandering, they fixed 
theirrceidenee at Antwerp, where they could carry on a close 
correspondence with their political friends, and from whence 
(as was shown by the event) a very short notice might , on 
any e^udden emergency, summon them to England. 

* To Lord Btrafford, April S. 1712. Corresp. vol. I. p. i86. 
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CHAPTER n. 

Afteb the conclusion of the peace of Utrecht, the eyes 
of all England were tamed with anxious and undivided at- 
tention to the chances of the Royal Succession. That this 
could be no Tezy distant prospect became evident from the 
frequent illnesses and declining strength of the Queen. A 
few months more, it seemed probable, would sever the last 
remaining link which united the posterity of Charles the 
First with the throne of England. Warned by Her Majesty's 
precarious health to look forward , her Ministers were much 
divided in their wishes ; all, indeed, professing alike their at- 
tachment to the Hanover Succession, but the greater number 
of them secret partisans of the Pretender. 

The Lord Treasurer, on this as on every other occasion, 
appears doubtful in his objects and crooked in his means. 
So early as 1710, he had sent, through Abb^ Gaultier, an 
overture to Marshal Berwick, the Pretender's illegitimate 
brother, to treat of the restoration of the Stuarts; Anne re- 
taimng the Crown for her life , and securities being given for 
the religion and liberties of England. Peace was, however, 
he declared, an indispensable preliminary; and he seemed 
no less anxious that the whole negotiation should be care- 
fully concealed from the Court of St Gkimains, of whose 
usual indiscretion he was probably aware. Berwick, as may 
well be supposed, raised no objection to these or any other 
terms; and Oxford promised that next year he would trans- 
mit a detailed and specific plan for their common object 
No such plan, however, arrived; and, when pressed by the 
French agents, the Treasurer only descanted on the impor- 
tance of first securing the army, or returned such answers as 
*^Let us go gently," and <<Leave it all to me." As the General 
Election approached , Oxford became somewhat more expli- 
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cit, but still gave nothing in writing beyond one insignificant 
sentence*, and no more in conversation than seemed requi- 
site to secure the powerful support of the Jacobites for his 
administration. The advice he offered was also sometimes of 
a veiy questionable nature , as tiiat James should leave Lor- 
raine, and go, for example, to Venice, where he might in- 
deed, as O^ord urged, have more easy intercourse with the 
travelling English ; but where , on the other hand , he would 
have been very far removed from England, and unable to 
profit by any sudden conjuncture in his favour. Onthewhole, 
Marshal Berwick and the Pretender himself soon became 
convinced that Oxford's view was chiefiy his own present 
maintenance in power, and that he had no serious intention 
of assisting them ** 

In fact, notwithstanding this negotiation, there are several 
strong reasons for believing that Oxford was, at heart, no 
enemy to the Hanover Succession. He had mainly helped to 
establish that Succession in 1701 , and his vanity had ^ tbere^ 
fore, an interest in its success. It was the safer and the legal 
side — no small recommendation to a very timid maxk. His 
Presbyterian connexions — his frequent overtures fox a re- 
conciliation with the Whigs — - his perpetual disagrsements 
with his more decided Jacobite colleagues — his avowed 
contempt of the old Stuart policy — might all be pleaded as 
arguments on the same side. I say nothing of his loud and 
eager professions of zeal at the Court of Hanover; but, on 
the whole, I do not doubt that he would readily hare pro< 
moted the accession of that family, if he could have been 
assured of their favour afterwards, or if he could have 

* "Je parlerai K M. l*Abb^ (Gaaltler), avant s6n depart, an siUet de 
'*M. le Chevalier.*' April, 1718. The secret letters ofGanlUer and 
Iberville to Toroy are not amongst the Stnart Papers, but in the French 
diplomatic archives. Sir James Mackintosh had access to them in 1814; 
and some extracts from his collections , by an accomplished literary firiend 
of his and aeqoaintance of mine, Mr* John Allen, in the Edinburgh Review, 
No. cxxv. , have been very nsefhl to me. 

** **Il est moralement certain qne toutes lea avanees qu'U none avalt 
'^faites n*avaient eu pour motif qne son propre iat^r§t, afin de joindre lea 
M Jacobites anx Torys, et par Vk se rendre le pins fort dans le Parlement, 
Het y faire approuver la paix.** M^m. de Berwiclc, tom. ii. p. 183. ed. 1778. 
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brought them in with small trouble and no hazard to himself. 
But indolence and caution were always the main springs of 
his character; and, perhaps, those of his contemporaries 
knew him best who believed that he had no fixed designs 
atalL* 

Bolingbroke, on the contrary, had plunged into the Ja- 
cobite intrigues headlong and decisively. Of the usual in- 
citements to Jacobitism — high doctrines of divine right and 
indefeasible allegiance — he was, indeed , utterly destitute ; 
but he was no less destitute of that zeal for civU rights and 
the Protestant religion which bound the hearts of his coun- 
trymen to the Hanover Succession. Without any prejudice 
on either side, he looked solely and steadily at lus personal 
interests. He perceived that his Tory connexions and his 
ties with France made him an object of suspicion at Hanover, 
and leffc him little to expect from that family upon the 
Throne. The same reason, however, would render him a 
favourite with "King James the Third," especially should 
that empty title become more substantial through his aid. 
He , therefore, determined to forward the views of the Jaco- 
bites. We find him, at the end of 1712, in secret communica- 
tion with them** ; and during the two following years , he is 
repeatedly mentioned by the French agents, Gaultier and 
Iberville , in their private letters , as holding with them most 
confidential intercourse, and giving them most friendly 
counsels. 

Of the remaining members of the Cabinet, the Jacobites 
could also reckon onSecretaryBromley***,andtheDakes of 
Buckingham and Ormond. Some others, such as Lord Chan- 
cellor Harcourt, may be considered as uncertain or waver- 
ing; and several, like the Bishop of London, as sincere 
friends to the Protestant Succession. 

* See Bolingbroke^B Letter to Wyndham , and Conuingham'a Hist, 
vol. ii. p. 303. The latter, however, is, I most admit, very poor authority 
fur any fact or opinion. 

•* MacpherHon's I*apers, vol. if. p. 367. 

*'* Bromley is mentioned in Iberville's instractions as "un homme 
** attach^ presque onvertement an parti do Roi (Jaoqoes).'* Sept. 36. 1718, 
Mahtm, Hittory. /. 8 
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It may eatdly be supposed that an administration thus va- 
riously composed could not long remain cordially united. 
Oxford andBolingbroke gradually came to be considered as 
leaders of separate and jarring divisions. The former, as far 
as professions could go , was indeed most smooth and com- 
plying. In his own expression, ^^ If the company should say 
" Harrow on the Hill or Maidenhead were the nearest way to 
" Windsor, I would go with them, and never dispute it, if that 
''would give content, and I might not be forced to swear it 
" was so." * But , in practice. Lord Oxford was by no means 
the easy colleague he describes. All those who knew him 
bitterly complain of his little jealousies and want of confi- 
dence , of the undue share which he claimed in business , of 
his dilatory manner of transacting it So early as May 1711, 
we find Bolingbroke write to Lord Orrery, — "We who are 
"reputed to be in Mr. Harley's intimacy have few opportuni- 
" ties of seeing him, and none of talking freely with him. As 
"he is the only true channel through which the Queen's 
"pleasure is conveyed to us, there is and must be a perfect 
"stagnation, till he is pleased to open himself, and set the 
" water flowing." The feuds between the two Ministers were 
frequently composed, more especially by Swift, their com- 
mon friend. But as the subject matter of division still re- 
mained, it always broke out afresh with aggravated rancour. 

Such was the state of parties when Parliament met in 
April, 1713. 

At this period the Ministers were by no means apprehen- 
sive of defeat in either House. Of the Upper, Swift writes, 
on the day before the meeting, "Lord Treasurer is as easy 
"as a lamb. They are mustering up the proxies of the ab- 
" sent Lords , but tiiey are not in any fear of wanting a majo- 
" riiy, which death and accidents have increased this year."** 
In the Commons their preponderance was even more secure. 
But that House being ilien under the operation of the Trien- 

* Harley to Lord Godolphin, Sept. 10. 1707. Append, to 8omerville« 
p. 635. 

** Jonrnal to Stella, April 8. 1718. Bolingbroke also expected thai 
"the Seaiiion will be quiet and short.*" To Lord Orrery, Blarch 6. 1718. 
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Dial Act, and in its third and last Session, both parties show- 
ed great timidity in all their movements , and were anxious 
not to commit themselves to any measures that might impair 
their popularity at the ensuing Elections. 

On the 9th of May, the following message was presented 
from her Majesty to the House of Commons : — 

^^Anne K. As it is the undoubted prerogative of the 
''Crown to make peace and war, I have ratified tibe treaties of 
"peace and commerce with France, which had been signed 
"by my order, and have concluded a treaty with Spain, which 
"will be signed at Utrecht as soon as the Spanish Ministers 
"are arrived there." 

These treaties were then laid before the House. The 
stipnlations being already well known, and a large m^ority 
of the Commons having shown a determination to support 
them, no debate was attempted on the general question. 
It would have been but poor generalship to have attacked 
the whole line with such inferior forces, instead of singling 
out the weakest points. The Opposition accordingly made 
a resolute stand on the 8th and 9th articles of the Treaty of 
Commerce, to which they knew that many of the Ministerial 
members were disinclined. This 9th article provided that 
all laws made in Great Britain since 1664, for prohibiting 
the importation of any goods coming from France should be 
repealed ; and that, within two months, a law should be passed 
that no higher custom duties should bepaid for goods brought 
from France than were payable for the like goods brought 
from any other countiy in £urope. Now the latter clause 
was a direct violation of the Methuen Treaty, according to 
which the duties on the Portuguese wines were always to be 
lower by one third than the duties on the French*; and this 
violation would, of course, have lost the English all their 
trade with Portugal, which was at this time by far the most 
thriving and advantageous they possessed. Their rising 
manufactures of silk, of linen, and of paper were, more- 
over, threatened with unequal competition and probable 
* Bee the treaty in the Commom* Joamels for 1718 , p. 848. 

3* 
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ruin. The merchants and practical men of business -in 
that unenlightened age such men were usually preferred 
to theorists and speculators — with scarcely any exception, 
viewed this project with dismay; and it has been calculated, 
on apparency good grounds, that had the project passed, 
the annual balance against, or loss to, Great Britaio, 
would have been not less than 1,400,000/.*: so that, ontlie 
whole , I think we may fully agree with Bishop Burnet, thit 
'*if even we had been as often beat by the French as thej 
" had been beat by us, this would have been thought a yeif 
hard treaty."** 

The subject was debated in the House of Commons on the 
14th of May, the day appointed to bring in a Bill to make 
good the 8th and 9th articles of the Treaty of Commerce, 
when the Opposition put forth all their strength. Mr. Gould, 
an eminent merchant, Mr. Lechmere, an eminent lawyer, 
Sir Peter King, and General Stanhope, especially distin- 
guished themselves on that side. They were ably answered 
by Sir William Wyndham and Mr. Artiiur Moore (a person 
who, by his industry and abilities, had, much to his honooi. 
raised himself from the station of a footman) ; and, thong^ 
they were joined by several of the other party, such as Sir 
George Newland and Mr. Heysham, they were, on the division, 
outvoted by 252 against 130. YetBolingbroke himself admits 
that "the treaties met with the coldest reception when they 
"were laid before the Houses; and those who were frightened 
" out of their senses , lest they should not be made , affected 
"to appear very indifferent to themwhenthey were made."*** 
On the 9th of June, the House resolved itself into Committee 
on the Bill, and heard several merchants at their bar argne 
and protest against it. A debate then ensued, remarkable 
for a singular burst of party feeling. General Stanhope, to 
confirm tiie statements of one of the merchants, had quoted 
in his speech some words from the preamble of an Act passed 

* Macpherson's History of Commerce, vol. ill. p. 81. ed. 1805. 

** Burnet's History, yol. ii. p. 620. fol. ed. 

•♦♦ To Mr. Prior, July 4. 1718. Corresp. vol. il. p. .487, 
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m Charles the Second's reign. Upon this, the Speaker, 
sapposing Stanhope to be mistaken, rose, and exclaimed, 
''There is no such thing in that Act! " The Greneral there- 
upon desired the Clerk at the table to read the Act in 
question, when it appeared that his quotation was right, 
and both he and several other Members then enveighed with 
much passion on the Speaker's blimder. This little anecdote 
most strongly shows the mutual animosities and rancour of 
Ibe times. In the House of Commons , any rude interruption 
from the Speaker, or any harsh invectives against him, ure, 
perh&ps, the very furthest extremity to whidh its party spirit 
e?er runs. 

On the following days, some more mercantile petitioners 
vere heard at the Bar against the Bill; and tiie former 
speakers on that side renewed and enforced their arguments, 
tliQs backed by the testimony of practical men. Through 
these means, a powerful effect was made upon the Ministerial 
phalanx. Sir Thomas Hanmer, member for Suffolk, a man 
of great weight with the House on all occasions, and more 
peculiarly on this, because in his general politics a Tory, 
sapportedthe objections of the Whigs; and at last, on the 
18th of June, on the question that the Bill should be 
engrosBed, it was decided in the negative by 194 to 185. 
Thus was warded off one at least of the dangers of the 
inglorious negotiations at Utrecht* 

Emboldened by this hard-won victory, the Whig leaders 
detenoined to try an address in both Houses, entreating 
the Queen '^to use her most pressing instances for removing 
""the Pretender from the Duke of Lorraine's dominions.*' 
This was moved in the Lords by the Earl of Wharton, on 
the 29th of June, without any previous notice. The Court 
party were taken completely by surprise. A pause ensued. 
At last, Lord North rose, and endeavoured to have the 
motion set aside, observing, that it would show a distrust 

^ * According to Bolingbroke, "The reason of the miv)oi^i^ ^^^t ^*t 
^therc had been, dnring two or three days* oncertainty, an opinion spread 
^hat the Lord Treasurer gave up the point.** To Lord Strafford, June 20. 
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of her Majesty's intentions. He asked, also, where, aft« 
all, they would have the Pretender live; since most, if not 
all, the powers of Europe were, like the Duke of Lorraine, 
on terms of friendship with her Majesty. But, no one 
venturing openly to oppose the motion, it was unanimously 
carried. 

On the 1st of July, General Stanhope brought forward 
the same motion in the Commons. Here also no opposition 
was attempted. But Sir William Whitlocke artfully threw 
out, that he "remembered the like address was formerly 
"made to the Protector for 'having Charles Stuart removed 
" out of France." This was meant to remind the House how 
soon afterwards, in spite of that vote, Charles had been 
restored to the Throne. The Jacobites, however, having 
the fear of the approaching elections before their eyes, 
remained perfectly quiet; and the two Addresses were carried 
up to Her Majesty, whose answers were in the same sense. 
but evidently cold and constrained. 

The negotiation opened in consequence at Paris led to 
no good result. It was always skilfully eluded by the French 
Ministers , and never heartily pressed by the English. Their j 
agent. Prior, speaks of it witii ridicule in his letters. ** To I 
"say the truth, my dear Lord Bolingbroke, M. de Torcy 
" thinks us all mad. He asked me many questions , which, 
" for the best reason in the world, I did not answer; as , for 
"instance, how we can oblige a man to go from one place 
"when we forbid all others to receive him?"* But even 
further, it is asserted, in the secret correspondence of 
Ganltier, that Bolingbroke himself had, with sin^nl&r 
baseness, privately suggested to the Duke of Lorraine the 
pretexts for eluding his own public demands ! ** 

Some other proceedings of this Session seem to deserve 
attention. The House of Commons proposed to renew the 
duty on malt for another year. A question then arose whether 
or not this duty should be laid on the whole island ; the Scotch 

* BoIingbroke*8 Correspondence , vol. ii. p. 678. 
•• To M. de Torcy, Dec. 18. and 14. 1718. 
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members being most eager and vehement against bearing 
any share of it. Finding themselves outvoted, and the Bill 
passed the Commons, they held several private conferences 
with the Peers of their party ; sent an Address to the Queen ; 
and , finding this ineffectual , indignantly agreed to move for 
an Act for dissolving the Union between the two kingdoms. 
Such a motion was accordingly brought forward by the Earl 
of Pindlater, on the 1st of June, and produced a long debate. 
Lord Peterborough indulged his lively fancy. He observed, 
^*' that though sometimes there happened a difference between 
" man and wife , yet it did not presently break the marriage ; 
'^ so, in the like manner, though England, who in this national 
'' marriage must be supposed to be the husband, might, in 
** some instances, have been unkind to the lady, yet she ought 
"not presently to sue for a divorce, the rather because she 
"had very much mended her fortune by this match." The 
Duke of Argyle said, "that it was true he had a great hand 
" in making the Union : that the chief reason that moved him 
"to it was the securing the Protestant Succession, but that 
" he was satisfied that might be done as well nowif the Union 
"weredisuBolved; andlhat, if it were not, he did not expect 
"long to have either property left in Scotland or liberty in 
"England!"* 

It does not appear that Bolingbroke — undoubtedly the 
greatest orator of the time — took any part in the debate. 
But his remarks upon the subject in a letter to the Duke of 
Shrewsbury may excite some serious reflections at the pre- 
sent period : " Your Grace will wonder when I tell you that 
"they intend to move in our House, on Monday, to dissolve 
"the Union. You may be sure that all those whose spirits 
"are naturally turbulent and restless — all those who have 
"languished imder expectation, and all those who have any 
"personal resentment, take this occasion to add to the cry 
" and to pursue their own views by intermingling them in 
"this cause We shall, I believe, ground on this mo- 

* Parliamentary History, vol. ▼!• p. 1217. See also Lockhari'a Com- 
ment, (p. 414^-437.) for a yery full acconnt of this proceeding. 
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"tion a Bill to make it high treason, by any overt act, to 
"attempt the dissolution of the Union. If, after this, we 
*<go onto show them all reasonable indulgence, and at the 
"same time to show to them and to all mankind a finzmess 
"of resolution and a steadiness of conduct, good will have 
" come out of evil, and we shall reap some benefit from thia 

" CONTRETEMPS.*' * 

To any one who considers either the nature of this ques> 
tion, or the usual feelings and conduct of the House of 
Lords, the division on Lord Findlater's motion will appear 
not a little surprising. Fifty -four Peers voted for it, and 
exactly as many against it. Proxies were then called for; 
and, there being 13 in the affirmative, and 17 in the nega- 
tive , it was rejected by a majority of only four. But the fact 
is, that this subject, like every other in the Session, was 
considered not so much on national as on party grounds. 
And if such a course could ever deserve indulgence, it would 
surely be at a crisis when the fate of the Hanover Succession 
hung trembling in the balance, and with it the fate of the 
Protestant establishment, of the British Constitution, — 
of everything that we cherish as dear, or respect as vene- 
rable. ** 

Another party matter was the favour shown by the House 
of Commons to Dr. Sacheverell. The sentence of the House 
of Lords, forbidding him to preach during the space of three 
years, expired on the 23rd of March; and on the Sunday 
following he held forth , for the first time , at his own church 
of St. Saviour's, and, taking for his text the words, "Father, 
"forgive them, for they know not what they do***," drew 

* Bolingbroke's Correspondence, yoI. ii. p. 409. 

** A curions accoant of this diyision is given in a letter to Swift from 
Erasmus Lewis , at that time M. P. for Lestwithiel. He tells as that both 
the Tory Peers who voted with the Lord Treasurer against the dissolution 
of the Union, and the Scotch who voted for it, were '* under agonies** lest 
they themselves should be victorious! "In all the time I have been con- 
** versant in business , I never before observed both sides at the same time 
** acting parts which they thought contrary to their interests.** See Swift*8 
Works, vol. xvi. p. 71. 

*** St. Luke, ch. xxiii. 84. On this sermon we find in Swift*8 Joomal 
to Stella, April 2.; **Iwent to Lord Treasvrer*8 at six, where I fonnd 
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an imseemly parallel between his own sufferings and the 
Redeemer's Passion. The House of Commons, anxious to 
show their disapprobation of the former proceedings against 
him , appointed him to the honour of preaching before them 
on theBestorationDaj; and the Court was no less forward in 
conferring a rich benefice upon him. Never, perhaps, had any. 
man attained a higher pitch of popularity. We are told, that 
as he passed to and from the House of Lords, on his trial, 
the by-standets used eagerly to press about him, and strive 
for the happiness of kissing his hands.* We are told that, 
on his journey through Wales, even our princes in their 
progresses could scarcely have vied with his reception:** 
that the day on which his sentence expired was celebrated, 
not only in London, but in several parts of the country, with 
extraordinary rejoicings.*** Would not all this' appear to 
imply that he must have possessed some degree of talent 
or of merit? ^ Yet the concurrent testimony of some of his 
friends , as well as of his enemies , represents him as utterly 
foolish, ignorant, imgrateful — his head reeling with vanity, 
his heart overflowing with gall, f This venerated idol, when 
we come to try its substance, appears little more than a stock 
or a stone. But Sacheverell was considered as the represen- 
tative of a popular party doctrine — as the (ihampion and the 
martyr of the High Church cause ; and the multitude, which 
always looks to persons much more than to principles , can 
rarely be won over, until even the clearest maxim appears 
embodied in some favourite leader. 

^*Dr. Sacheverell, \7ho told as that the bookseller had given him lOOf. for 
*^ his sermon preached last Sunday, and intended to print 30,000. I believe 
'^ he will be confoundedly bit, and will hardly sell above half." 

• Burnet's History, vol. li. p. 542. fol. ed. 

*» Ibid. p. 563. 

««• Tindars History, vol. vi. p. 106. 

-|- Sir Walter Scott truly observes: "Although the Tory Ministry was 
"formed in consequence of the ferment raised by this silly tool, the 
" eminent writers of their party seldom mention him but with contempt.** 
Note to Swift*s Works, vol. vi. p. 250. As to SachcverelPs real principles, 
I have found the following entry in a "Minute of what was resolved on by 
"his Majesty and Earl Bolingbroke,** October 14. 1715 (Stuart Papers), —' 
"Sacheverell to make his way to the King (on his landing) unless he can be 
"more useful in London,** 
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The 7th of July had been appointed by the Queen as a 
day of public thanksgiving, for what she termed "the safe 
"and honourable peace lately concluded." Both Houses 
went in procession to St. Paul's; and in the evening there 
were extensive illuminations blazing forth from the city, and 
magnificent fire-works played off from the river. The Queen, 
however, was prevented by illness from attending; and the 
Whigs kept aloof from a pageant which , in their eyes, must 
have appeared a profanation. 

On tiie 16th of the same month the Queen was so far 
recovered as to be able to prorogue Parliament in person. 
"My Lords and Gentlemen,*' she said, "at my coming to 
" the Crown I found a war prepared for me. God has blessed 
"my arms with many victories, and at last has enabled me 
"to make them usefal by a safe and honourable peace. 
"I heartily thank you for the assistance you have given me 
"therein, and I promise myself that, with your concurrence, 
"it will be lasting. To this end I reconmiend it to you 
. " all to make my subjects truly sensible of what they gain 
"by the peace." 

It is curious to contrast this address of Queen Anne with 
that of the Prince Regent , a century afterwards , on closing 
the Session of 1814. We shall find that the shameful peace 
of Utrecht is commended with far higher praise than the 
triumphant peace of Paris. It was not necessary to ask 
statesmen "to make mysubjects truly sensible" of the glory 
of the latter. We may observe, also, that the Prince Regent, 
in alluding to the great victories of the war, pays a proper 
and natural tribute to "the consummate skill and ability dis- 
" played by the great commander whose services you have 
" so justly acknowledged." In Queen Anne's speech , on the 
contrary, the Duke of Marlborough is meanly and enviously 
shut out from all notice. Did Harley and St John really 
think that his glory depended on their notice, or that they 
could lower his fame by suppressing his praises? 

The Parliament, tiius prorogued, was dissolved a fe-w 
days afterwards. At this period the hopes of the leadiu^^ 
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Whigs seem to have been greatly depressed. The Hano- 
verian Minister was told by Stanhope that "the greatest 
''number of oountry gentlemen is rather against us than 
" for us 5 " and the General added his opinion, that " if things 
"continue ever so short a time on the present footing, the 
" Elector will not come to the Crown imless he comes with an 
"army."* The Whigs made, however, the most of their 
cause in their appeals at the Elections. They inveighed, 
and not without success, against the Treaty of Commerce 
of their opponents. To show their concern for trade , and 
especially for the staple commodity of England, they in 
most places wore pieces of wool in their hats; while on the 
otb«r hand the Tories assumed green boughs, as seeking 
to identify themselves with the most popular event in Eng- 
lish history — the Restoration. ** 

It is a melancholy reflection for human nature, how easily 
and completely even the most intelligent classes of even the 
most intelligent people may sometimes be imposed upon. 
There seems some inherent proneness in mankind to great 
national delusions. The same men whom we find as in- 
dividuals watchful and wary, not readily trusting profes- 
sions, nor often misled by appearances, as a body will often 
swallow open-mouthed the most glaring absurdities and 
contradictions; and the press, which ought to be the detec- 
tor of such delusions, will sometimes stoop to be their in- 
strument. Thus , in the Elections of 1713 , it is certain that 
a very great majority of the English people were zealously 
attached to the rights of the House of Hanover. The Tory 
administration was well known to be on ill terms with that 
family, and was publicly accused of favouring the cause of 
its rival. We might, therefore, have presimied that the 
people of England must needs have taken one or the other 

* Schutz to Bothmar, Oct. 8. 1718, Macpherson, vol. ii. p. 505. 

** Hist, of Europe, 1713 and 1714. I find from a letter ia the Stuart 
Papers, that there were in like manner symbols assumed on the Pretender^a 
birth -day in 1716. The Jacobites wore white roses; and the Whigs 
farthing warming -pans I (Letter of Mr. Thos. Innes, London, June 11* 
1716.) 
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course — have cooled in their zeal either for a Protestant 
King, or for Jacobite Ministers. Yet, with wonderful blind- 
nct^s, they resolutely adhered to both; and, while devoutly 
praying for the Electress Sophia, as heir presumptive, while 
aolemuly burning, on the I8th of November, amidst un- 
auimous huzzas, figures of the Devil, the Pope, and the 
Pre tender *, they yet returned to Parliament a vast maj ority 
of friends to an administration which, in all its actions, 
studied the advantage of one at least of those three per- 
sonages. The Whigs , it is true, were victorious in several 
places, and, on the whole, perhaps, were not losers by 
this election, as compared to the last; but they still formed 
but 3 teeble fraction of the House of Commons ; while, in the 
House of Peers, on the other hand, they continued to exert 
a manifest ascendency. 

The scope of this work appears to me to impose the ne- 
cessity, and the period of a General Election to afford the 
occasion, for my giving some details on the composition of 
bodi Houses at this period. 

First, then, of the House of Lords. It comprised, at 
this period, one Prince of the Blood Royal, the Electoral 
Prince of Hanover, under the title of Duke of Cambridge; 
twenty-two other Dukes, two Marquesses , sixty-four Earls, 
ten Viscounts , and sixty-seven Barons. These, with twenty- 
six Spiritual and sixteen Scottish Representative Peers, made 
up a total of 207: several of whom, however, as Roman 
CaUiolics, could take no part in public business. In corn- 
par mg these numbers with those at the accession of William 
the Fourth, we find them, at this later period, amount to 
390, including four Spiritual and twenty-eight Temporal Re- 
presentative Peers from Ireland — an increase, certainly, 
not at all more than commensurate with the improvement of 
properties and the increase of population. In fact, the pro- 
portion between the Peers and the population will be found 
nearly the same at both periods. Were such limits to be out- 

" Elst. of Europe for 1713 and 1714, p. 208. The 18th of NoYomber was 
thfi anniversary of Queen Elizabeth's accession. 
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stepped in any very great degree , the result could not fail to 
be felt iiyuriously by the landed interest, as withdrawing 
considerable proprietors from the representation of the 
counties, and throwing that representation into inferior 
hands. 

Of the 207 Peerages which existed at the accession of 
George the First, not more than fifty -two remained im- 
altered at the death of George the Fourth. But the rest were 
by no means all extinctions. Many appear changed only 
from promotions in rank — as, for example, the Earls of 
Exeter and Salisbury; and, on the other hand, several are 
continued in collateral branches, and under lower but more 
ancient titles, as was the case, for instance, with the Duke- 
dom and Earldom of Shrewsbury. It may not be undeserving 
of notice as a singularity, that though, in 1714, the body of 
Peers was so much smaller than in 1830, a greater number of 
them held the rank of Dukes. 

The House of Conmions then, and throughout that cen- 
tury, consisted of 558 Members; 513 being sent from Eng- 
land, and 45 from Scotland. It is well worthy of observa- 
tion , how large a number of the family interests and local 
ties which still exist, or, at least, which existed before Lord 
Grey's administration, were in force at this early period. 
We find, in this Parliament, a Drake returned for Amer- 
sham, a Grimston for St. Albans, a Whitmore for Bridg- 
north, a Musgrave for Carlisle, a Cholmondeley for Cheshire, 
a Bathurst for Cirencester, a Bankes for Corffe Castle, a 
Lowther for Cumberland, a Wynn for Denbigh, a Mundy 
for Derby, a Foley for Droitwich, and another Foley for 
Hereford, a Hervey for Bury St Edmund's, a Mostyn for 
Flint, an Eliot for St. Germains, a Berkeley for Gloucester- 
shire, a Brownlow for Grantham, an A'Court for Heytes- 
bury. Lord Hinchinbrook for Huntingdon, Sir Edward 
lOiatehbuU for Kent, a Sibthorp for Lincoln, a Walpole for 
Lynn , a Wentworth for Malton , a Bruce for Marlborough, 
aVaughan for Merioneth, Thomas Cartwright for North- 
amptonshire, a Fitzwilliam for Peterborough, an Edgcombe 
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for Plympton, a Fleetwood for Preston, a Cocks for R^igate, 
a Vernon for Stafford, a Cecil for Stamford, a Dowdeswell 
for Tewkesbury, a Greville for Warwick, and a Forester for 
Wenlock.*^ These hereditary seats in Parliament, com- 
bining in some degree the permanence of Peerages with the 
popularity of Elections — these feelings of mutual kindness, 
which bound together our wealthy gentry and their poorer 
neighbours, and brought them into frequent and friendly in- 
tercourse — these bulwarks against any sudden and over- 
whelming tide of popular delusion — appear to me to have 
been one of the main causes of the good working of our an- 
cient constitution, and, still more, of its long duration. 
Thanks, in great measure, to them, the constitution of 
England might long be compared to its country, — smooth 
yet not uniform, diversified yet not rugged, equally re- 
moved from the impracticable heights of democracy or the 
dead level of despotism ! ** 

In support of this opinion I may be permitted to observe, 
that, in llie times of Queen Anne as in ours, all the eminent 
statesmen of the age, with scarcely one exception, owed to 
the smaller boroughs, now disfranchised, either their in- 
troduction into public life, or their refuge during some part 
of it. Lord Chancellor Cowper sat for Beralston, Lord 
Chancellor King for the same place, Harley for Tregony, 
Craggs afterwards for the same, Walpole for Castle Bising, 
Steele for Stockbridge , Addison for Malmesbury , Prior for 
East Grinstead, Stanhope for Wendover, Lord Chesterfield 
for St. Germains, Pulteney for Heydon, Shippen for 
Bramber, and Bolingbroke for Wotton Basset! Such were 
the brilliant results of our late representative system. We 

' * See a list of this House of Commons in tlie Parliamentary History, 
vol. Ti. p. 1246. The list is, however, incorrect .in some particulars; and 
thus , for instance , does not contain the name of Steele. He was member 
for Stockbridge. (Hist, of Europe for 1718 and 1114, p. 266.) 

** Dante says of Cesena, though in a different sense from that of « 
balanced constitution — 

*^Cosi oom *ella si^ tra *1 piano e *1 monte 
** Tra tirannia al Tive e stato frimco.** 

Inf. c. 27. y. 68, 
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have now irrevocably cut off the fountain head. But we 
wisely expect that the stream will not cease to flow ! 

I am not, however, a blind and indiscriminate admirer 
of our former Parliamentary constitution. Its most inde- 
fensible part, I mean the sale and purchase of seats, may 
be traced at a much earlier period than is commonly sup- 
posed. When Mr. Hallam states that this practice is never 
mentioned in any book that he remembers to have seen, of 
an earlier date than 1760*, he, for once, departs £rom his 
usual accuracy. Thus, for instance, we find Lady Mary 
Montagu write to her husband in 1714, when he wished to 
come into Parliament, "Perhaps it will be the best way to 
'^ deposit a certain simi in some friend's hands, and buy some 
"little Cornish borough."** Thus also, "it is notorious," 
said the Earl of Dorset, in Parliament, when arguing 
against the system of triennial elections, "that a great 
"number of persons have no other livelihood than by being 
" employed in bribing corporations." *** 

Reports of tlie speeches in either House, which now 
exercise so powerful an influence upon the public mind, were 
at this period almost unknown. We find, indeed, some ac- 
count of striking sentences , or the principal arguments of a 
few Parliamentary leaders. But, in the first place, these 
do not seein to have been brought before the public by a 
daily press; and, secondly, it is scarcely an exaggeration 
to say, that the record of a single protracted debate at the 
present tune is longer than the record of a whole Session in 
thereignof Queen Anne. Strangers, also, were much more 
frequently excluded than at present; and questions of 
foreign policy, especially, were often (as now in North 
America) debated with closed doors. In the Parliamentary 
History for March, 1714, we find that the Commons having 
the day before made an order for clearing the House of aU 
strangers, not excepting the Peers, it was moved in the 

• Gonstitat. Hist. vol. Hi. p. 403. 
** Letters, vol. ii. p. 146. ed. 1820. 
••• Parliamentary HUtoiy. vol. vU. p. 297. 
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Lords' to make the like order, without excepting the Com- 
mons. But this motion was successfully opposed by the 
Duke of Argyle, who said, very much in the style of a 
courtier, "It is for the honour of this august assembly to 
"show that they are better bred and have more com- 
"plaisance than the Commons!" A strange argument for 
legislators ! 

Still less was there at this period any publication of the 
lists of the divisions. In 1696, the printing and circulating 
the names of a minority in the House of Commons had been 
imanunously voted a breach of privilege, and "destructive 
"of the freedom and liberties of Parliament." * It may, 
however, be doubted whether the just responsibility of 
members to their constituents was thereby at all impaired ; 
since, on any doubtful point, the electors would of course 
address an inquiry to their representative as to the vote be 
had given; and if even he were so utterly base as to wish to 
deceive them, still he could not answer falsely, whilst there 
were many hundred witnesses to the real fact. To suppose a 
question not calling for any such inquiries from constituents, 
is to suppose a question of very littie public importance, or 
constituents of very little public spirit. We may, therefore, 
perhaps, infer that the modem practice of lists in the daily 
papers is more useful for the gratification of curiosity than 
for the maintenance of principle; and we may regret tibat so 
many hours should be wasted in the House of Commons by 
explanatory speeches, when the same object might be attained 
by explanatory letters. At present more members speak to 
satisfy their supporters out of doors, than to convince their 
opponents in the House. 

In Queen Anne*s reign, the place of daily reports of the 
debates was in a great measure supplied by frequent party 
pamphlets. It was through these that the people were some- 
times instructed and restrained , and more often spurred and 
goaded, in the politics of the day. Kever before hadEngland 
seen this paper warfare waged with such fierce and deadly 

* Commons* JoamaU, yol. xi. p. (72. 
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rancoor. Never before had it been Aondaated by such 
emijKeiit alalitias. On the one nde, the Whigs opnld boast 
of the gvaeefiil and easy style, the inimitable hnmoiiT 
and the fisYtiie faney of AdiUson; of the buoyant spirit, 
the ieeen and biting Tehemence of Steele. On the other 
aide, tl^e Tories possessed in Swift pexhaps the greatest 
nuistev of satire that ef^r lired. He was hold, vindictive, 
and unscrupulous. He was seldom restrained either by 
delieaey or compassion. He had a titiorougfa knowle^e 
of all the haser parts of human nature — for they were his 
own. If, indeed, it be possible that an accomplished satirist 
shonld ever be an fupdable man, Swift at least was not that 
predigy ; and his life and character appear eonsamed by the 
same fiBryrancpnr which glows in his wr^ings. Wefigdhim 
bred as a Whig, under Sir William Temp)e*»>patrenised as 
a Whig, by Lord Somers — boasting of Umself as a Whig, 
in his writings^ --r- and dien, witiioot a pretence of prineiple, 
without |bhe sligl^fist ohaii^e against his friends on public 
groiyids, and merely on an allegation of personal neglect, 
turning noaiad to the Tory leaders at the T«fy n^oment when 
tho^e leaders we» coming into office , adud having evidentiy 
no better reason for desertmg his cause than that he thoaght 
it in danger. We find him instantiy single oat all his fbrmer 
friendf for his lifocis, aad assail them with all the deadly 
reseataent of a renegade. The illustrious Sosoers, for ex- 
ample, his early friend, so lately held up as ^^die modem 
^Ari8tides^'^b^eomeB<'a false, deceitful rascal.^^'tM^ We find 
hiflk in 0O9M CMOS even making a boast of inslneeiity 9 and 
thi^saayfaig of Lord Rochester, "Tlioughl«aidl oidy talked 
^^£rom my lovo to him, I told a He, fev I do not cave if he 
'^ wer0 huiged." ^* We find him naw urge his gveedy claims 
for vovani upon both Bolingbroke and Hariey; and at 
length, in the spring of 1718, extort tfie Deanery of St. 
Patriek'a fromacfdaotentQaeen aad hidlpiv friends. We find 

. * f Works, Yol. ill. 9, 378.; and voU U. p* IM. 
»»» Jouarnal to BteHa , Bee. 80. 1710. 
Mahon, History, /• 4 
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him , a b g neficed clergyman , indite a sarcastic allegory on 
the principal eects of Cluistianily; we find him indulge in the 
groBscBt and most unseemly allusions, even when writingtoa 
young, an unmarried, and a virtuous woman, who had become 
itttaclied to him* — a woman whom his cold-hearted cruelty 
afterw ar d^ hurried to an early grave. Such is my opinion of 
his cliaractQF. I turn to his writingpi, and my contempt for 
the man is Skt once lost in my admiration of the author. What 
vigour and vivacity of style ! How rich is his variety of illus- 
tration , how terrible his energy of invective ! How power- 
fully does he cast aside to the right and to the left all ex- 
traneoua or subordinate topics — grapple at once with the 
main matters at issue — and give battle to the whole 
Btrongth of his opponents! Though nearly all written as 
mere occaaional pieces^, and to serve an immediate object, 
his works have been deservedly classed by posterity as per- 
manent productions, and display more, perhaps, than any 
other ^ the whole force of plain and homely language. 

It has already been mentioned, that in the reign of Queen 
Anne, party pamphlets and lampoons had attained a new 
degree of both talent and importance. The great Whig Ad- 
ministrati on had borne these attacks, for the most part, with 
inward soreness but ostensible indifference. It was not till 
a libel was heard from the pulpit, and a mokname apj^ed in 
a aermon to a minister of state,** that the resentment of Go- 
dolphin drew his colleagues into the unfortunate impeach- 
ment of SacheverelL The Tory Ministers, on the other 
hand^ who had been, while out of office, the prime movers 
of theeiG attacks, did not bear the libels, to which they in 
their turn became exposed, with the same patience astiieir 
prede cess or a. In this , as in almost every other matter, they 
had reeoTirse to the most violent measures. In one day. Se- 
cretary St John had no less than twelve booksellers and 
publishers taken up for libels on the administration.*** Not 

■ jDUTiial to Stella, Oct 4. 1710, <fco. 

** Volptms to Lord Godolphln. Anothet nieknune applied at the time 
tff the Hfitnu DubLdman, from hit ongalaly looka, waa Boconfoee. 

*** JouniaL to Stella,. Oct. 94. 1711. St. John sayp himself, in one of 
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satisfied with such activity, he, in January, 1712, brought 
down a message from Her Majesty to the House of Commons, 
complaining of the ''great licence which is taken in publish- 
''ing false and scandalous libels, such as are a reproach to 
"any government;*' and declaring that ''this evil seems to 
''be grown too strong for the laws now in force/' The House 
of Conunons , at that time completely under the control of 
St John and his colleagues j in their answer went eyen 
beyond the Royal Message, and lamented that, "not only 
'-are false and scandalous libels printed and published 
''against your M^esty's govemment, but the most horrid 
"blasphemies against God and religion. And we beg leaye 
humbly to assure your Majesty that we will do our utmost to 
"find out a remedy equal to this mischief." Accordingly, in 
March , 1712, the House having resolyed itself into Commit- 
tee , Sir GilbertDolben moved the following Resolutions : — 

"1. That the liberty taken in printing and publishing 
"scandalous and impious libels creates divisions among Her 
"Majesty^s subjects, tends to the disturbance of the public 
"peace, is highly prejudicial to Her Majesty's government, 
" and is occasioned for want of due regulating the press. 

"2. That all printing presses be registered with the 
''names of the owners and places of abode; and that the 
'^ author, printer, and publisher of every book set his name 
" and place of abode thereto." 

A Bill founded upon these two Resolutions was ordered 
bv the House to be brought in; but it was dropped in the 
course of the Session, several Members having, as they 
belieyed , found a more effectual method for suppressing the 
evil in question by laying a heavy duty on all newspapers 
and pamphlets. This was done; and the tax, according to 
Swift, exceeded the intrinsic value of both the materials and 
tbe work; yet, considered as a party measure, it failed in 

Lis letten, **My Lord MarlborongVs stnpld ebaplftln eontlnaes to spoil 
"paper. Th«7 had beat, for tbelr patron*s sake as well as their own, be 
"quiet. I know bow to set them In the pillory, and how to revire fellows 
tliat will write them to death/* To Mr. Harrison, Sept. SI. 1711. Corresp. 
ToU i. p. 226. • 

4* 
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its effect: for the zeal of the Opposition, which must at all 
tunes be keener than that of tiie parfy in power, speedUr 
found funds to (pontinue its attacks, while &ie Tory writer! 
didAOt9lw^«f Wjoythe same ady^^f^g^^ so that, astheii 
chief libeller ^Itorwards compl^WQdy this impost was ^'to 
*^open the mpuths of <)ur enemy w^d shut our own.*** In 
fact, no point pf modem legisUtig^ seems more perpleiiB^ 
than that of the abuses of the public press* Their grievanee 
— which is , in fact, pow«r 'vithout responsibility — is greit 
and undoubted ; but sv d^pptic rem^^ fpr them would bei 
greater grieyafi^e f Ijill. Under the hani^ant influence of 
a free constit4tix)n, libellers, lik^ yermin m summer, ^l 
naturally grpw ^v4 thrive. It is a matter veil worthy tk 
inquiry of f« onjight^ppd *gQ| whether wq piust needs beif 
the lesser eyjl for iit\^ sake of the ijre^t^r good, or whethfl 
it be possible to che<5k the licentiousness of the press withoij 
Impairing the liberty out of which it springs. 

In conwdering this question i w^ must measure the m 
chief of libels, &st, by the ftjs© ppinions or inflamed ffl 
sontoents which they may raise amongst tihe people; an^ 
secondly, by their effect on the illustrious objects of thflj 
venom. In the latter respect it U true that the very exte« 
of the evil happily woyks out its pwn cure. So common a^ 
unscrup^]Q^9 are mv the i^ttacks on eyery one engaged iJ 
public life, or even filling an elevated ra^, that few ma 
can fa^l to beqpme cpjoopletely callous and uiunoved by theii 
But, the eas^, J w^y observe, was very different in U 
turbulent tin^s , or ip^th more sensitive tempers. How oftd 
have not such malig»JMit falsehoods damped the brighte^ 
enei:gie«, and discoi^^ged the most active pi^triolism! Tbe 
have quelled spirits vridch had not shrunk before embattle 
armies, which had ^ppj&OQtied the terrors of ^ParliamenUr 
impeachment — thi9 Tpwer and the block. Of ^11 the leadii^ 

» Swift, Four last Yenr* of the Queen, Works, vql. y. p. 301. !■] 
observe, however, t|utt a foreign ambaasador writes in 1716, "PrinM 
"ran great risks in (urinting «uy thing that displeases the Governtnri'j 
Couai Gy.Ufiihorg to Gortz. London, Oct. 23. 1716. {^9pen laid b<M 
Parliament.) 
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tt&tesmeniitthe time o^Anne, the two who appear to have 
! possessed the greatest mastery of temper and powers of self- 
control are Marlborough and Bomers. The former, in the 
opinion of Adam Smith, eyeii Mifl^asft^ in these qualities 
all other great ptlblic Characierrf 6f modem times. Yet we 
imdboth Somers aitd Mlcflbott^Ugti writhing and embittered 
by the sting of even the mO^t insignificant literary insects. 
Thepriyate letters bf th^Dttke are filled with complaints 
sgamst *'the yillanous w&y df printing, which stabs me to 
"the heart"* — "I find/' aays Lord Somers, "that in any 
*'reign, and with any suC^esb, there will be little cause to 
"enyy any One who hai9 ft shkte of the Ministry in Eng- 
''land."** Are these, we tday be tdlowed to ask, the feelings 
with which a generoui^ country shotlld desire its great men 
to regard it? Is it not fltso to be feared that the country may 
thus hare lost the advantage of mttch enterprise and genius 
which would otherwise have been exerted for its service? 
And, above all, hav6 we any ground to h6pe that the very 
excess of the evil, which undoubtedly works out its own 
(ore so far as private feeliligs are concerned, has at all the 
same effisct with regard to public delusion or exasperation? 
From this long, but I hope not superfluous digression, 
Iretnm to the schemes aud proceedings of the British ad- 
ministration. In the period between the dissolution of the 
old Parliament and the meeting of the new one^ inFebruary, 
nu, the party of Bolingbroke in the Cabinet appears to 
hye exerted a decided preponderance over that of Oxford. 
lathe same proportion as his influence increased, the ten- 
dency of every measure grew more and more in favour of the 
Pretender and his partisans. We have now laid open to 
public view, in Macphersoil'6 and Lockhart*s volumes, the 
most confidential correspondence of that period, secret re- 
ports from the agents both of Hanover and of St Germain's ; 
uid it is very remarkable that, tndely as these letters differ 
in all their views and wishes ^ and sources of information, 

I * To the DachMS, April 10. 1711; and flereral others. 
** Letter to the Dnke of BhreWtbnry, Deeenrbef, 1^64. 
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they yet perfectly agree as to the fact of the new counsels of 
En-^diuKi being for the interests of the latter. The Hanove- 
rians write with bitterness and alarm; the Jacobites in & 
Diost conlident and joyous tone. "The changes," says the 
Jesuit liimkett,* "go on by degrees to the King's ad- 
^^ vantug<; ^ none but his friends advanced or employed in 

'^ order to aerve the great project Bolingbroke and 

*- Oxford do not set their horses together, because he (Ox- 
*4'ord) is 30 dilatory, and dozes over things, which is the 
" oceasiun there are so many Whigs cjiiosen this Paxliament. 
** Though there are four Tories to one, they think it 

**]ittlo The Ministry must now*sink or swim with 

^^ France."** So strong was, in fact, the Jacobite con- 
vict ion on this point, that the Pretender wrote with his own 
hand re commending the Ministry to the support of his friends 
iQ Eii^d:uid; and on the 19th of September, Naime, hii 
Undpf Sncretary of State, sent a still more specific injunc- 
tion to tlio Jacobites that they should assist the Tories at the 
uloctioTi s , and promote all the measures of the Court. 

'['lie imw appointments at that Court were likewise nearlj 
all !^uclj as to possess no small claim to this support. Sir 
VVilliiun Wyndham became Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
'JIk- Dwki'. of Athol received the Privy Seal for Scotland, the 
Earl of iMar the seals of Secretary of State for the same 
kiiigiloni. The vacant Bishopric of Rochester and Deaneij 



" ThiH T'lunkett, ander the name of Rogers, was a stirring Jacob: 
HE^erit, wUu imd previoasly dipped in a most detestable conspiracy agai!t< 
ihcs liiika of Marlboroagh, He assured the Ministers that Marlborough uj 
Uic ]idncip[iL Whigs meant to fire the City, seize the Queen , mnrdcrO^ 
fordf l^Gp tieg Coxe*s Life, vol. vi. p. 167. 

** LeLL^^rs dated Oct. 7. and 28. 1713. Macpherson, vol. ii. p. 439 at. 
441'. Thu Qtieen Is always termed Princess Anne, and often mentioiKi 
vfiih. bjtlurtieaa on account of her conduct to her father. Several o^ 
ctaLchJdEi njSAittBt her and Queen Mary*s proceedings at that time have berf 
i> Added iii:>tvii by tradition in old Jacobite families. Here is one that I 
rtn^nibcr to have heard flrom a Cormish gentleman: — 

** William and Mnry, George and Anne ~ 

*^ Four such children never had man ! 

** They turned their father out of door, 

** And called their brother a son of a — •** 
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6f Westminster were both conferred on Atterbury, a Jaco- 
bite divine of great abilities and still greater ambition. 

But one of the principal steps to which Bolingbroke and 
Ormond applied themselves for the promotion of their final 
object, and which may serve as an i^dditional proof of it, was 
new-modelling the troops. Even in May we find Plnnkett 
stating, *^We are paying and discarding the army every 
'' day. It is observable those that were of Oliver's (King 
" William's) making are laid aside." * The Duke of Ormond 
was made Lord Warden of the Cinqpe Ports, thus placing 
under his control the' principal strongholds of the coast;** 
and Berwick and Edinburgh were in like manner entrusted 
to sure hands. But the influence of the Duke of Marl- 
borough over troops whom he had so often led to victory and 
never once to failure , was naturally looked upon as a most 
formidable obstacle. The person^ enemies of that great 
man were therefore eagerly brought forward by the €k)vem- 
ment, and his friends, at every opportunity, dismissed the 
service, or at least withdrawn firom active employment. A 
scheme was even formed by Ormond for compeUing several 
such officers i^ sell their commissions, and Government was 
to advance 10,000/. to assist some of their own creatures in 
becoming the purchasers.*** But this project, draught as it 
was with danger to the Hanover Succession, was happily 
baffled by Oxford's neglecting to provide the requisite 
funds; and, in fact, throughout all this period the usual 
inertness of that minister, and perhaps we may add his dis- 
inclination to the Jacobite cause, acted as a drag-chain 
on the headlong career and downward descent of his col- 
leagues, f 

* Maophei«OB*s Papen, tqL 11. p. 413. See tax acooont of tbe regi- 
ments diebaaded in the JoamaU of the Houae of Commona, vol. xWi. 
p. 293. 

** A prevloaa and ineffeetiial attempt had been made to Induce the Earl 
of Dorset to give np DoTer Caatle. See H. Wa]pole*s letter to Mann, May 
17. 1748. 

•»« See Swift*8 Works, vol. t1. p. 444. note. 

f Marshal Berwick obserres^ "Le Tr^sorier diff^rait de Jonr ii autre 
** de rtfgler Tanntfe malgr^ les solicitations dn Due d'Ormond arec leqnel k 
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It was not oid^ in theiF negotiations abroad and their 
government at home, th&t the English Ministers be&iended 
the heir of the Stuaris; they had much at heart a still more 
eSectoal step for his serviefa, hf persuading him to renounce, 
or at least pretend lo tenounee, the Roman Catholic fahh. 
An ^pateiit Hceessioli to the Church of England was , there- 
fore, OB high authority, and on many oceasions eagerly 
pressed upon James* In July, 1712, we find a letter from 
the Duke of Buckin^aA, urging that measure with the ut- 
most rebemenee aft the oiie tfadng needful. * In February, 
1714, Oxford dietated a letter fromQaultier to the Pretender, 
^BBuring hun that if he ifished to be sure of the succeBsion, 
it wM i^sohitely te^uisite thiit he should dissemble his re- 
ligion y Or chahgfe it for that established amongst his coun- 
trymen | and thbt to long as he continued a Soman Catholic 
the Queetf Would do nothing for hbtt. ^^. The language of 
Bolingl^oke^ dit mai^ ooeasions ^ was the same; and «t last 
ho obserired to Ibtovillaj^ that if the Elector of Hanover bycs 
did mouiit the throne ofEngland it would be entirely tkrougb 
the fault of the Pretender^ in refusing to do what waa quite 
indispensable to gain the hearts of the liation ^d alUiy ^eii 
apprehensions.*^^ If or were these i^emonatranoes and 
wishes confined to Protestafit stfttesmeii) it appeara from 
other letters of Iberville that several leading CatiiolieB con- 
curred in theoKf "Acoordittg to the inHormadon I itfeceive 
**on all hatids/' writes that agrent, ^'tbeve is ndt one Tory 
^' fool-hardy enough to say a single word tha« i^all pledge 
^^hijb to acknowledge ]png James after the death of the 
** Que^ik , nor perhaps who is really disposed to favour kim, 
^^ unless he will become a member of the Church ofEngland. 
"It seems to me , that within the last few days the J^rotesiant 
^^ Jacobited speak pretty openly i)i this seMe. Nig^ tnore, 

" riTiBo d*0xf«rd J*€taiB en co^unero^ de leUre»i** (Mem. rol. U. p. 138.} 
Ue^ also tlie extract* from the Staari Pap^^^y Appeaclis., 
* Macphenon'e Papers, vol. ii. p. 837. 
** Gaoltier to the Pretender, Feb* 6. 1714.^ 
**» IberriUe to Toroy , July 2, 1714. 
f Letters of Iberville « between June 33. and July 11. UU* 
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''most 6f thent think that he dannot hesitate or sofuple to 
" take tfast cdiir«d» They belier^ that the delay in hk doing 
'' 80 at thift daBgttdus cfisls of the Queen's health (a dekiy of 
<' which they aU ATtaprproye) is owing only to his expecting 
<*t<ttie Mtntnaik^eB that if be takes that step he shaUbe ao- 
'« kaowlec^ as tiie h«ii';' * 

The Pretender wa4 now nearly in the same situation as 
bis great-grandfather^ Henry the Fourth of France; when 
jimay crvte df hie Hhguenot followers implored him to sacri- 
fice Ins fiuth fot the attainment of his throne. His uncle 
alitOf €hark» the SeooUd, had, in 1660, consented to sup- 
pteau his secret religioiKs predilections. But to the great and 
Usting honout of Smtem he disdained any such unworthy 
coitt|irotniBe wiih his ooiisdieBce; and he wrote a very able 
letter) to b^ 6ir<lul«ied Amongst his partisans in England, 
gmtd ia whi(A he declared his fixed determination neither to 
diMemble nor to ebao^ ** \ a nure and admirable instance of 
religions sincerity in prili^es. It was hoped, however, by 
the Pretetider , that ttds letter might have the good effect of 
increai^g tiie eenfidenoe of his friends, since he who ttiua 
l^efefred Mid conscience to his interests mightbemore surely 
relied oil in hill soledm pifomises to respect the religious 
^stablifiOiBient and constitutional rights of others. But such 
an arguateftt Was i«i! too refined for popular apprehension ^ 
his s^erity^ thotgfa a merit in him, must have been a mis- 
fortune t6 Ellgladd hod k^ eome to the throne ; and, however 
praiseworthy hiightbe th^ sentiments of his letter, its gene-> 
ral circulation at silch a period eannot be considered other- 
wise than ill-timed and ii^udicious. 

Tfali lettev, hlywever, by no means put an end to the 
importunities of the Jacobites with the Pretender, nor to 
theli^ ^^Midils f6r Mfai. Both c^tinued with unabated 
ardour; anct tbe latter, at least, with good prospects of 
8uccei6s. 

• • IbervUMtoToroy, FKInrMry26; HMv 

** See this letter in Maoplierson's Paper»4 vol. U. p. 625. The ill elTect 
It bad produced is mentioned by Iberville tor T«r«|r, imt% before ibe Qiieen'a 
defttb. Jnly 30. 1714« 
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On the other side, the friends of the Protestant Succes- 
sion, fhlly aware of their danger, no less endeavonred to 
take their measures in case of an appeal to arms. In the 
absence of Marlborough , and in want of his master-mind, 
they considered Stanhope as their military chief; and that 
general became the pivot of several important schemes and 
missions. He held some private conferences with tiiie prin- 
cipal officers of the French refugees , a numerous body, and 
zealous for the Protestant cause. He despatched scTeral 
officers to the opposite coasts to ascertain the movements of 
the troops, and ta guard against the Pretender secretly 
collecting and landing at the head of any considerable 
force.* He and his^^friends were also brooding OTer a 
scheme no less adventurous and decisive than that which 
they dreaded in their opponents ; for they had it in contem- 
plation that, on the Queen's death , or dangerous illness, or 
perhaps even greatly declining health, the Elector should 
come over with a body of troops.** Such a design was , of 
course, kept scrupulously secret; yet, as we shall find, it 
came to the knowledge of Ministers in the course of the en- 
suing spring. It was supported by Marlborough with all his 
influence, and he sent General Cadogan from abroad to 
concert with Stanhope the necessary arrangements for that 
purpose.*** Yet the Duke positively refused to commit him- 
self in documents , by putting his name to an association 
which had been framed by the most eminent of the Whigs in 
England , and brought to him at Antwerp by Mr. Onslow — 
a refusal not unattended, on their part, by some disappoint- 
ment and suspicion. 

The Court of Hanover, however, on this as on other oc- 

* **The officers aent by Mr. Stanhope to the Bonlonnais and Flanders 
"are returned; and report that they found no troops in motion there, only 
**that nine Irish battdULons and a regiment of dragoons were advanced 
"from Lorraine, and in quarters at Donay, Valenciennes, and Hesdln, 
" and that the officers said openly that they had orders to be ready to 
"march upon a moment*s warning.** Kreyenberg to Robethon, Feb. 16. 
1714. Macpherson*s Papers, vol. ii. p. 567. 

** Macpherson, vol* ii. p*472, J)(e. 

•** See Coxe*s Life of Marlborough, vol. tI. p. 268. . , 
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casions, showed but little readiness to second the exertions 
of its friends in England. The Dowager Electress was stil} 
Hying at the advanced age of eighty-two, and sometimes ap- 
peared jealous of the attention of her son to affairs in which 
she, as the next heir, considered herself chiefly concerned. 
From age she was slow and dilatory, as much as the Elector 
from temper. Both of them displayed, also, either an ill- 
judged parsimony, or a surprising poverty, in refusing to 
lay out small sums , from time to time , according to the ad- 
vice and entreaties of their English correspondents. In vain 
was it urged upon them that a very moderate expense might 
secure some doubtful elections or determine some wavering 
friends.* In vain did Marlborough especially beseech the 
Elector not to spare his money, and offer to assist him with 
a loan of 20,000 /. So far from being able or willing to enter 
into such expenses, the Elector, at this very period, was 
himself soliciting a pension for his mother from Queen 
Anne,** 

Such means as calling in an armed force and buying 
mercenary partisans — the sword and the purse -— appear 
strange expedients for securing a succession which was not 
only tiie regular and appointed course of law, but rooted in 
the hearts of three fourths of the English people at that 
period. Yet let us not too rashly condemn the statesmen 
who had recourse to these expedients. Let us remember 
how firmly established was the administration against which 
they had to strive ; how fearful the dangers from which they 
finally delivered us! Nor let it be forgotten that no suspi-* 
cion of any personal lucre or advantage to themselves, nor 
of illegal violence against their opponents , ever attached to 
their counsels , either for the application of money or for the 
landing of troops. 

* Baron Sohatz to Bothmar, Deo. 11. 1718. Halifax and Sunderland 
pressed that day for 20001. "to carry the elections of the Common Council 
*'of London;'* and Stanhope added, **We Are all sure that being masters 
** fif the Common Conncil, London will present to Parliament any address 
** we choose ! " 

** See SomerTille*f Qaeen Anae« p. US* 
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' 'ilie ferbk^ft hddltfi df the Qtieeij, at this p6ri(id, ^as an- 
other circumstance that stimulated both parties tor exertion, 
ias Bhdr#ing the impoiftance of time. Her Majestj^'^ constita- 
tion haid in early me been injured by repeated miscarriages, 
flatiii^* ^ late years grown latge ^d unwieldy, she could 
no longier take h^ former exercise of hunting, Whilst she 
still bodtittu^d td hidulge somewhat too &&ely at her table ; 
and lirhe became 6ttbjedi to fits of the gout, tfhich gradually 
grew more and more frequent and serere. Other ailments 
tJso intervened. On &e 24th of December, sh^ Was seized 
with an inflammatory fev^f, and for several dayfr remained 
alarmingly ill. Meanwhile tiitious reports spread abt^ad, 
and, as usual, the less thdt was known the more th^te was 
rumoured. Ev^fi Her Majesty's death was trttfr^ than once 
iasserted. The mdilied men were seized with A panic. The 
funds fell. A run Wte ttade upoA the Bank, and a deputa- 
tion hastened up in fear and trembling totheLordTreasttrer, 
to request his advice and assistance. Under his direction, 
the Queen wrote a letter to the IiOtd Mayor announcing her 
recovery*; and a short ^ain^ ^erwards still more satis- 
factorily confirmed her owto Account, by arriving in London 
and opening Parliament in {Person. 

The alarm^ however, caused by Anne's undoubted jea- 
lousy of HanoVer, and supposed predilection towards St. 
Gkrmain'il , was not so easily appeased. Th^ ground for it, 
in fact, grew daily stronger. One ofthe first objects of Lord 
Bolingbf oke and l^kn. Masham had been to remove as much 
as posi^iblC from Court all warm partisans of the Hanover 
SucoessiOfn. Noiie 6f these were left about Her Mi^esty, ex- 
cept the t>uke kad Dtichess of Somerset, who a£Porded no 
handle fdr dii^misirfll. The Dtlke was Mftstet of the Horse, a 
well-meaning man , but of shy proud habits and slender un- 
derstanding; insomuch that, on one occasion, we find Marl- 
borough justifying himtotf as from a serious imputation, 
from any idea of having trusted or employed Irim in affinH of 

.* Se« this letter, dated r«bt«Ary f ., Id TlftXftf (tot. th p. Itt.). 
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importaacQ,'^ Tba Ducheas, on t)ie otb^r \m1A9 wa9 «b 
bc»l^, imperious woipan, with aU tj^t finjtmes? of imd whieli 
}fii&t husband waated. It was foiuid that ekli was acQH^iomed 
to ply the Ijmid coAsciene^ of the Q^qqu rntin kiutji o^ the 
tenx>rs of Popery and the duty of secumg the Protestant 
estabHshment The floodgates of party vixuleoft^a were in- 
stantly opened upon her; mA a Protestaul^ d^gy^an led 
the van against tiiie ineonvenient ProtestlAt ^ealat In his 
"Windsor Prophecy," Swift poured forA some mostyehe- 
ment inyectiYes against the Duehess, reproaching her with 
haying red hair, and with haying conniyed at the murder of 
her first husband. It is difficult to guess which of these two 
accusations the Duchess resented most deeply, the latter 
being without a shadow of foundation, while tiie former, un- 
happily, could not be denied. To tell the truth of a lady's 
person is sometimes still more unpardonable than to spread 
falsehoods about her character. Certain it is, howeyer, 
that the Duchess of Somerset became Swift's most deadly 
enemy, and, by her influence with her Royal mistress, was 
one of the principal means of excluding him from higher 
church preferment 

It may easily be supposed that howeyer strong might 
haye been Anne's Jacobite predilections, she found it neces- 
sary to conceal them with great care ; and this was especially 
the case, since in her mind they were so frequently 
struggling with natural timidity and conscientious fears for 
the Established Church. Yet, m more than one instance, 
her family feelings burst through the yeil which usually sur- 
rounded them. One of these is related by Lockhart of Cam- 
wath. That zealous Jacobite haying brought up what he 
terms a "high monarchical" address from the county of 
Edinburgh, was told by the Queen that she did not doubt his 



* **I beg yoo will hare so kind an opinion of me as to believe I ean*t 
"be 80 indiscreet as to employ the Duke of Somerset in any thing that is of 
"consequence.** To the Duchess, July 19. 1708. Swift says of Somerset, 
that he **had not a grain of Judgment; hardly common sense.** Works* 
vol. X. p. 800. 
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ftfiecfion to her person, and hoped that he would not concur 
in any design to bring over the Prince of Hanover during her 
lifetime. Somewhat surprised at this sudden mark of con- 
fidence, **I told her," says Lockhart, "that Her Majesty 
*'^ might judge from the address I had read , that I should not 
''be acceptable to my constituents if I gave my consent for 
^' bringmg over any of that family , either now or at any time 
"hereafter. At this," adds Lockhart, "she smiled, and I 
"withdrew, and then she said to the Duke of Hamilton she 
"believed I was an honest man and a fair dealer."* 

" Lockhart*8 Comment, p. 817. 
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CHAPTER m. 

Although the scope of tliis work does not lead me to 
notice, in detail, the merely local affieura of Scotland or 
Ireland, I must not omit that both the nster countries were 
then in a state of extraordinary ferment In both, the Ja- 
cobite leaven was working fiir more strongly than in Eng- 
land; and it can scarody be doubted, but that in Scotland 
that party comprised a majority, not only as to numbers, 
but also as to property. The Whig Ministers had constantly 
kept a vexy apprehensive eye upon the Highland chiefs, 
whom &ey knew to have generally most disaffected prin- 
ciples, and always most devoted followers. I may even as- 
sert, that the fierce and nearly fatal struggle which finally 
took place in 1745 had been clearly foreseen and anticipated, 
even in the reign of Queen Anne ; and it has been a matter 
of just reproadi to Walpole, that, preferring present ease 
to future safely, he did not, during his twenty years of 
peace and power, bring forward any measures to break the 
discipline and avert the danger of these military bodies. So 
early as 1708, Stanhope had introduced a bill for that ob* 
ject, but had not been able to cany it through. The ad-* 
ministration which came to the helm in 1710 was, as may 
well be supposed, by no means inclined to destroy these 
useful and ever ready weapons of the Jacobites; on the 
contrary, it even secretly assisted them with money. Their 
own Solicitor General for Scotiand, Sir James Steuart, de- 
clared in the House of Commons, that, to his certain know- 
ledge , 8000 /. or 4000 /. had been yearly remitted to the most 
decided of the Higland clans.* For this discovery Steuart 
was dismissed from office, but it formed the subject of a 
keen attack from the Duke of Argyle in the House of Lords. 
Oxford admitted the fact; but said in his defence that he 

. • ?arl. Hisfc ToU ▼!• p. 1376., and Lockhart*! Comment, p. 459. 
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had only followed the example of King William, who, after 
reducing the Highland clans, had allowed still more con- 
siderable pensions as hush-money.* Nothing was alleged 
against this apology, and lb# Ijor4 Treasurer's conduct was 
approved by tiie House. It may be observed, however, that 
if ihe pajrmenAs of King William had hp&k sui^ewled chning 
several years, tiieze was reqijiiMd a reason as veil a^ a pre- 
cedent bftflMM they were renewod. 

On the whole , it must be adbmtted that to iide£cotiaiid 
at this period was a task of no erdjiuuy ds&mLty. ItB aytitem 
of adidnistration was, no doubt, firamght vidi gvesf and 
manifold aliases ; iMrt I believe that even ti^ ygh^4egree 
of perfeetioik would not have secured it agaiart tke ani- 
mosity and a^ousation of the Scotcii. Thf4 high-spixi^d 
people bore with impatience any government frofn LondoB. 
The idaa0 4>f fiubjugation and dependsnc^ weve aonf tanily 
floating before thair eyes, and len^mg a distovled mefttum 
to eve^ 0)4 aotthey surveyed. la no part of their drnntnions 
had ike Stoarts been uxg^ to ezemisa sui^ arbilraiiy aRd 
grinding pat^pp^ in noB<e )uA WiiUapi tiie Thbd eaieounte^d 
more harassing and vQi^itious pf^siltion. Even hie pra«stiB«d 
patieaoe had beoeme at length exhausted. On oiie occasion, 
when the Du^ of Hamiltoh waa oiiotiing Scotland ta imn, 
<^My Lord,'' axckimed fiia M/aieetf, ^a only wish th(at it 
^< was a hua4f «d ^oasi^nd miles off, and that you wom l^ing 
<'of itt" The Union, vfaick was designed as a remedy to 
tiieso heaitbumings , pvov^ed at fiis* opiy. tiieir figgmveAtm. 
Never did a treaty produce mqre nltunaite advantage to a 
nation; ^iovor was any received with each general .i^ad tiio- 
rough hatved.^ I have abeady had to detail the ivioient at* 

• Part. aist. ^pol. H, p, 1089. Tta* pAyneote of K4ag William w«r« 
tMU tlnwel UMa fffffl f f fff«0|a^«wfc. it i« bj^ mp^^ pa ^M •»k«4 iv 
the mipl^ter for a particular a<u;oan^ of lys disb^roi^ipenta , Br^adfObaqe 
replied, *'*tE^y, my Lord, tiM «noney ki apent -t> 41m Hightanders arv 
" qniet t- m#, tM( *« ^« «A^ Way of acoowitifig fm9i^« fUMulf 1 ** Q^am - 
bers's Rebellions of 168^ and 17J5, p. ^5. 

•• fiwMt C1AI0 it wMh his nraiJ f«Moitons eatproMloii, 
*' B|e9^ ^e F<^irtmil w^ cr^^s 
'' Divided hearts , united States ! *' 

Worksi :if«l«x(v« p. et. 
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tempt made in the House of Lords for its repeal; but that 
repeal was constantly held out as a bait by the Scotch Jaco- 
bites; and some even went so far as to declare that if they 
failed in regaining their freedom, they hoped at least to be 
able to deprive us of ouijs ! * 

Ireland, at this period, was scarcely in a more tranquil 
situation. The Ministers had sent in the autunm, as Lord 
Lieutenant, one of the most prominent characters of the 
age , the Duke of Shrewsbury. After having been connected 
in turn with almost every party, Shrewsbury's views as to 
the great point of the Succession might at this time be con- 
sidered doubtful. During his administration in the reign of 
William, he had stooped to a treasonable correspondence 
with St. Germain's. On the other hand, when passing 
through Paris, on his way to Italy, he had, if indeed we 
may trust his own account in his j oumai ** , skilfully parried 
an indirect proposal from that quarter. On the other hand, 
again, decided Jacobite partialities might be presumed from 
the part he had taken in tripping up the Whig administration 
of 1710, and from the trust reposed in him by the opposite 
party. Had he not been expected to come into the secret 
views of Bolingbroke and Ormond, he would surely never 
have been stationed at such confidential posts as Paris and 
Dublin. Yet, as will appear in the sequel, he deceived these 
Ministers as he had tiieir predecessors; his old principles 
triumphed, and, at the last crisis, he came forth a most 
timely and useful assertor of the Protestant cause. 

The Duke arrived at Dublin on the 27th of October. His 
instructions were to take the same line as the Government in 
England; to profess unabated zeal for the House of Hanover, 

* As a remarkable instance of this bitter feeling, see the conversation 
between Stanhope and Lockhart, as reported by the latter. (Comment, 
p. 479.) **As yon Englishmen/* said Lockhart, **have made slaves of ns 
** Scotchmen f I should be glad to see yon reduced to the same state ! ** 

** "My old acquaintance, the Duke of Laazun^ one day took occasion 
** to commend the Prince of Wales, and wished that by any means I might 
**■ have an opportunity of seeing so fine a youth. I told him 1 questioned 
**not his merit, but had no great curiosity. But if I must see him, I would 
**mnch rather it were here than in England. This reply dashed all further 
"discourse of this kind.'* Corresp. p. 186. 

Mahon, History, /. 5 
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and thus lull the public apprehensioius, and prevent a Pro- 
testant cij at the elections. Accordingly, he seized the 
first opportunity, at a public entertainment, to declare that 
<' he was still the same as in 1688," and to drink to the "pious 
'^ and glorious memory of King William;" which, in Ireland, 
has always been a favourite party symbol. , Soon afterwards, 
a riot having taken place in the Dublin election, and being, 
of course , like every other mischief, imputed to the Boman 
Catholics, the Duke ordered severed of their chapels to be 
closed. Yet, with all his pains and professions, the Irish 
elections turned for the most part in favour of the Oppo- 
sition. Scarcely had Parliament met before a struggle en- 
sued in the Commons as to the choice of Speaker; and Sir 
Alan Brodrick, the Whig candidate, was elected by a ma- 
jority of four. The Whig party fell next upon the Liord 
Chancellor, Sir Constantine Phipps, wlio had lately coun- 
tenanced the Jacobites almost without disguise, and an 
Address was voted to the Queen for his removal. On the 
other side, the Lords, where UieCourt pariy was the stronger, 
took up the Chancellor's cause, passed a coimter- Address 
in his favour, and severely censured Mr.Nuttall, alav^yer, 
for having called his Lordship "a canary-bird," which, it 
seems, is an Hibernian term of reproach. It became evident 
that a collision was preparing between both Houses, and 
that the Lower was ripe for the most violent determinations. 
In this state of things, the Ministers, not less afraid of its 
effects in Ireland than of its example in England , sent direc- 
tions to Shrewsbury to prorogue the Parliament, and it sat 
no more this reign. The Duke, on his part, anxious to 
watch the progress of events at Court, obtained leave of 
absence, and set out for England, leaving Sir Constantine 
Phipps and two Archbishops as Lords Justices. 

That more important assembly, the Parliament of Great 
Britain, met on the 16th of February, 1714, and though the 
Tories had a large and undoubted majority in this House of 
Conunons, yet here, also, the choice of Speaker fell upon 
a member who had lately opposed several of their measures, 
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Sir Thomas Hanmer. No person was even set up on the 
other side; partly on account of the weight and merit of 
Sir Thomas, partly because Oxford and Bolingbroke had 
hopes of regaining him and the other moderate Tories, and 
partly from their difficulty in agreeing amongst themselves 
as to the choice of a candidate. 

The earliest attention of both Houses was turned to the 
public press , and to those pamphlets of which the preceding 
chapter gave a full account. Her Migesty's opening speech 
had contained a ''wish that effectual care had been taken, 
'' as I have often desired, to suppress those seditious papers 
'' and factious rumo/urs by which designing men have been 
''able to sink public credit, and the innocent have suffered. 
" There are some who are arrived to that height of malice as 
" to insinuate that the Protestant Succession in the House of 
" Hanover is in danger under my government! " 

It soon appeared that, as far as this system of libels was 
concerned, both Houses, though in very opposite dhreetions, 
were smarting from its stings. The Tory House of Commons 
proceeded against the " Crisis ," a new pamphlet of Steele's.* 
The Whig House of Lords proceeded against an answer 
to that pamphlet, called " The Public Spirit of the Whigs." 
Swift was well known to be the author, but had not affiled 
nor announced his name; so that the anger of the Peers 
could wreak itself only on the publisher and printer. These 
were inmiediately summoned to the bar. And here it may 
be observed that Swift, throughout his whole career, never 
showed the slightest scruple at allowing his underlings to 
BvSer in his place , nor thought of relief to them by exposure 
of himself. The alleged ground of offence in "The Public 
^' Spirit of the Whigs" was a bitter and insulting attack upon 
the whole Scottish nation in treating of the Union; and the 

• The "Crlsifl" U a Tcry poor performance. Sir Walter Scott says 
of it, '^It i0 chiefly a digest of the Acts of Parliament respecting the Succes- 
** sion mixed with a few commentSf of which the diction is neither forcible, 
** elegant, nor precise; while by the extraordinary exertions made to 
*^ obtain sabscriptions it is plain that the relief of the aathor*s necessities 
^ was the principal object of the publication.** Life of Swift, p. 185. 

5* 
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inBJ ority of the House took up the matter warmly. The Lord 
Treasurer, on his part, protested he knew nothing of the 
pamphlet, exclaimed against the malicious insinuations con- 
tained in it, and readily joined in an order for committing the 
publisher and printer to the custody of the Black Rod. 

It may assist our judgment of Oxford's character to 
observe , that at the very time he was thus professing his 
ignorance of the author, and his detestation of the book, he 
wrote a letter to Swift in a counterfeit hand, expressing 
his sympathy, and enclosing a bill for 100/.* Lord Wharton, 
however, still pressed to have Barber, the printer, closely 
examined, with a view of discovering the " villanous author." 
But the artifice of Oxford warded off the blow. He directed 
a prosecution against Barber himself, which rendered his 
evidence as to the author no longer admissible in law. The 
Scottish Peers, headed by the Duke of Argyle, noTv went 
up in a body to the Queen, with a demand for vengeance on 
the insult they had suffered. At their request a proclamation 
was issued, which promised a reward of 300/. for discovering 
the author of the libel ; but this and the other legal measures 
were skilfully dropped by the Lord Treasurer as soon as the 
clamour had abated. 

In the Commons, Steele having put his name to his 
pamphlet, and being a member of the House, suffered far 
more severely than Swift in the Lords. The party tone of 
his former essays in the Tatler, and the triumph of his late 
election, had made him peculiarly hateful to the Tories; 
ajid their animosity against him burst forth on the very first 
day of the Session. Sir Thomas Hanmer having been pro- 
posed as Speaker, Steele, somewhatpresumptuously, perhaps, 
for a new member, rose to support the nomination. ^' I rise 
up," he said, "to do him honour" — words which inmiediately 

* The letter was as follows: — "I have heard that some honest men 
" who are very innocent are under trouble * touching a printed pamphlet. 
**A friend of mine, an obscure person, but charitable, puts the enclosed 
*'bill in your hands to answer such exigencies as their case may im* 
** mediately require. And I find he will do more , this being only for the 
^* present." The name and the date are giren in Swift s endorsement, and 
Hie letter is printed with bla Works (toI. xvi. p. 126.). 
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drew from the majority an ironical cry of " Tatler ! Tatler! " 
and, as lie afterwards came out, he was greeted with — 
"It is not so easy a thing to speak in the House" — "He 
"fancies because he can scribble" — ; and other such sneering 
observations. These, however, were but the first mutterings 
of the impending storm.* It burst on the 11th of March by 
a direct attack fromMr.Hungerford, (a lawyer, who had been 
expelled a former House of Commons for bribery,) seconded 
by Auditor Foley, a kinsman of the Lord Treasurer. They 
quoted some passages in the " Crisis ," which implied that 
the Hanover Succession was in danger under Her Majesty's 
government, and took good care to apply to the Queen what 
was intended for the Ministry. So determined was the hosti- 
lity of the Court party, that it was not without much demur 
that a week was allowed to Steele to prepare for his defence •, 
and on the appointed day Auditor Foley actually moved 
that he should withdraw without making any defence at all ! 
The latter proposal was , however, too gross and glaring to 
be admitted. Steele, nevertheless, did not think proper to 
take his seat on the side-benches as a member, but stood at 
the bar as a culprit, with Stanhope on one side, and Walpole 
on the other. Addison also sat near, and prompted him upon 
occasion. Thus ably supported, he spoke for nearly three 
hours, with great eloquence and spirit, and then retired. 
It was now generally expected that Foley would sum up the 
case , and answer the defence paragraph by paragraph. But 
the Auditor, confident of his ready majorities , and thinking 
further trouble needless, contented himself with saying, 
" Without amusing the House with long speeches , it is plain 
" that the writings that have been complained of are seditious 
*'and scandalous, injurious to her Majesty's GK)vemment, 
^'the Church, and the Universities; and I move that the 
** question should be put thereupon." 

This motion occasioned a very warm debate, in which 
there were several powerful speeches on the side of Steele. 
But of these the most remarkable were those of Walpole and 

• See Mr. Steele's apology, printed in the Pari. Hist. toI. tI. p. 1286. 
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Lord Finch. "By the present mode of proceeding," said 
the former, "Parliament, which used to be the sconrge 
" only of evil Ministers, is made by Ministers the scourge of 
"the subject .... Mr. Steele is only attacked because he 
"is the advocate for the Protestant Succession. The cause 
"which he so ably defends gives the offence. Through his 
" sides the Succession is to be wounded. His punishment will 
"be a symptom that the Succession is in danger, and the 
" Ministry are now feeling the pulse of Parliament to see how 

" far they may be able to proceed From what fatality 

" does it arise that what is written in favour of the Protestant 
"Succession, and countenanced by the late Ministiy, is 
"deemed a libel on the present administration?"* 

Lord Finch was son of the celebrated Tory leader, Not- 
tingham. He owed some personal obligations to Steele, 
who had formerly refuted a libel on his sister. He now rose 
to defend her defender: but addressing the House for the 
first time, and overcome by the bashfidness usually felt on 
that occasion, he found all his attempts to express himself in 
vain, and sat down in confusion, merely saying, "It is strange 
"I cannot speak for this man, though I could readily fight 
"for him." These words being overheard, produced a 
general feeling in his favour; the whole House rang with 
encouraging "Hear! Hears;" and thus called on. Lord 
Finch rose a second time, and delivered a speech fraught 
with high public spirit and natural eloquence. He particu- 
larly justified Steele in his reflections on thePeace of Utrecht 
"We may," he said, "give it all the fine epithets we please, 
"but epitiiets do not change the nature of things. We may, 
"if we please, call it here honourable; but I am sure it is 
"accounted scandalous in Holland, Germany, Portugal, and 
" over all Europe except France and Spain. We may call it 
"advantageous; but all the trading part of the nation find 
"it to be otherwise: and if it be really advantageous, it must 
"be so to the Ministry that made it" 

* The notes of thl« speech wece foand amongst Sir Bobert Walpole's 
papers, and are pabilshcd by Coxe in his Life, vol. i. p. 44. 
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Sucli was the beginning of a public career which , thongh 
not illnstrions, was long, nsefiil, and honourable. As Earl 
of Winchelsea and Nottingham, Lord Finch formed part of 
several administrations, and held his last cabinet office above 
half a century from the time of his outset* 

Of the speeches deHvered against Steele no account ap- 
pears. But when the question was put , that his publication 
should be declared a scandalous libel, and the author ex- 
pelled the House , it was carried by 245 votes against 152 — 
a most fierce and unwarrantable stretch of party violence. 

Soon after this transaction, a generous? effort was made 
in the House of Lords on behalf of the ill-fated Catalans. 
The treatment of that poor people by Oxford's administra- 
tion is perhaps the foulest of all the blots upon its memory. 
They had first been roused to revolt at the instigation of 
England. In the name of the Queen had Lord Peterborough 
summoned them to arms , and solemnly promised to secure 
to then their ancient Pueros , or provincial liberties. Under 
this bslief had they nobly fought and suffered. Through 
their aid had the Austrian cause been for several years 
maintained in Spain, and its standards twice seen to float 
from :he towers of Madrid. That cause , it is true , was laid 
prostrate for ever ia the burning streets of Brihuega and the 
blooey plain of Villa Viciosa. But it fell from no fault of 
the Catalans themselves. They had performed, and were 
even yet performing, theirpartof the contract, while ours, 
on ths contrary , was shamefully withheld. At the Peace of 
Utreeht, their promised Fueros were utterly neglected by 
the English plenipotentiaries, and nothing beyond an 
amnfsty (that is, mere personal pardon) was stipulated for 
them We even find Lord Bolingbroke sneering at what he 
callstheir "obstinacy,"** and attempting to prove that "it 

* He resigned the Presidency of the Conncil in July, 1766, and died in 
1769, aged 81. Lord WaldegraTe says of him , that at the Admiralty, " his 
** whde condact was so anexceptionable , that faction itself was obliged to 
•'bedlent.** (Memoirs, p. 189.) 

«« Letter to the Qaeen, Dec. 17. 1713, in Lord Bolingbroke*s Corro- 
spomence. 
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w not for the interest of England to preserve tlie "Catalan 
liberties!"* 

1*he shamelessness of Lord Bolingbroke*8 conduct will 
appear yet more glaring, if we contrast it witli liiat which 
the same people had received from the French, and re- 
member that the French , with all their great qualities, have 
never been thought remarkable for a liberal interpretation 
or aa exact fulfilment of their treaties. These are points on 
which we have often, and not always unjustly, compared 
their faith with the Punic. But on liiis occasion they might 
well have retaliated upon ours. During the reign of Philip 
the Fourth, the Catalans had risen in another insurrection 
against the Castilian government.** In that insnnrectaoii 
they had received assistance from the French, as in the lat- 
ter from the English. In both cases had there been tnutaal 
engagements , in both were their struggles for indepeidence 
finally foiled ; but did the French fors^e them at tiiiePeace 
of the Pyrenees in 1659 , as the English at the Peeice of 
Utrecht in 1712? So far from it, that we find the 55th article 
of that treaty provide , in the most positive manner, x>r the 
restoration and maintenance of the Catalan Fueros**^ ; and 
what is more , we find that under the guarantee of france 
these privileges were eflfectually respected. 

The Catalans, now forsaken by their Austrian as veil as 
bj their English allies, and opposed to both the mona-chies 
of France and Spain., yet stood heroically firm, aid de- 
termined to wage the contest for their freedom angle- 
handed. But their noble spirit failed to rouse any seise of 

■ Case of the Catalans, in TindaPs History, vol. vi. p. 258. 

•* Tiie Catalan wars of that century might form a very interesting 
nnrrative. When Dr. Dunham observes, that **for the domestic potion of 
''this and much of the following reign, there are no native contemorar}- 
"authorities extant; at least we know of none;** (Hist, of Spain ari Por- 
tu^ul, vol. V. p. 98.) he overlooks the Gverra de Cataluiia en tier4)o de 
Fniipe IV., por Don Francisco de Mela: one of the most valaabe and 
authentic historical records in the Spanish language. See Mr. D slop's 
Memoirs of Spain, vol. i. p. 287. 

■^* See the Corps Diplomatique, ed. 1728, vol. vi. part 2. p. 271. Lord 
Clarendon is very inaccurate in what he says on this point. (Bst. of 
EebcU. vol. vii. p. 355. Oxf. ed.) 
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justice or humanity in Bolingbroke; and so far from be- 
friending them, by word or deed, he now prepared to assist 
in their reduction, and to fill up the measure of his own dis- 
grace by despatching ah English squadron to the Mediter- 
raneaji. The Admiral, Sur James Wishart, was directed, 
in his first instructions , " to repair with the fleet before Bar- 
^^celona, then besieged by ^the enemy, and demand imme- 
*' diate payment of Sie value of the Queen's stores in the 
'^ town, or a sufficient security for payment in some reason- 
*' able time: to take care to time his arrival before tfee town 
^^ according to the advices from LordBingley (then designed 
*'*' to be sent to Madrid as ambassador): by the strongest re- 
*' presentations to induce the regency of Barcelona to accept 
^' of the terms that shall be obtained for them : to. take all the 
"necessary measures pursuant to the Queen's intentions to 
*'*' put an end to the confusions that now reign in those parts, 
** and all proper methods of persuasion to induce the inhabi- 
^' tants of Majorca to submit to the terms that shall be offered 
"them; and, in case of refusal, to employ his squadron in 
^' countenancing and assisting all attempts which may be 
"made for reducing them to a due obedience."* On these 
instructions, we may observe, first, that England was un- 
der the same engagements to secure the privileges of Majorca 
as those of Catalonia at the time Sir James Wishart received 
direct orders to attack the former; and, secondly, that the 
whole expedition was planned in concert with, and in de- 
ference to , Sir Patrick Lawless , the Spanish envoy in Lon- 
don, who, during the preceding September, had presented 
a memorial to Bolingbroke, stating that *'His Catholic 
" Migesty hopes the Queen will order a squadron of her ships 
' ' to reduce his subj ects to their obedience." Thus England 
was actually not merely forsaking her faithful and ill-fated 
allies, but leaguing herself with France and Spain against 
them! 

It was at this point that the House of Lords, with a ge- 
nerous feeling of compassion , took up the cause of the op- 

* See the case of the Catalans , p. 261. 
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jnressed. The first step — a motion for papers on the 17th of 
Karch — was not opposed hy the Ministiy. On the Slst, the 
•abject was resumed by Lord Cowper*s moving an Address 
to the Qneen, ^^ That her endeavours for preserving to the 
'< Catalans the full enjoyment of their ancient liberties having 
<* proved ineffectual ^ tilieir Lordships made it their humble 
'* request that she would continue her interposition in the 
'' most pressing manner in their behalf." Lord Cowper was 
ablj supported by his former colleagues, Sunderland and 
Halifax; while on the other part, Bolingbroke declared 
''that the Queen had used her endeavours to procure to the 
*' Catalans the enjoyment of their ancient liberties and piivi- 
'4eges ; but that, after all, the engagements she had entered 
''into subsisted no longer than while King Charles was in 
''Spain!" But that miserable subterfuge (then urged for 
the first time) made no impression on the House. The Mi- 
nisters found it necessary to lower their tone; and Lord 
Chancellor Harcourt could only observe, that the Address 
would be more welcome to Her Majesty if the word "in- 
" effectual," as applied to her former endeavours, were left 
out Thus amended, the Address passed without opposi- 
tion, and was presented the next day.* Her Majesty's 
answer was as follows: — 

" My Lords , — I heartily thank you for this Address, and 
"the satisfaction you express in the endeavours I have used 
" for securing the Catalans their just liberties. At the time I 
" concluded my peace with Spain, I resolved to continue my 
"interposition, upon every other proper occasion, for ob- 
"taining those liberties, and to prevent, if possible, the 
"misfortunes to which that people are exposed by the con- 
"duct of those more nearly concerned to help them." The 
last sentence is an evident and angry allusion to the Cabinet 
of Vienna.'** But the Address of tiie House of Lords was by 

* The Lords obtained also the concnrrence of the Gommons in this 
address. Oommons* Joamals, yoI. xvii. p. 576. 

*« This was the tone taken by all the Ministerial writers of the time: 
''How dreadfair says Bwifl, in his Pablic Spirit of the Whigs, "most 
**be the doom of those who hindered these people from submitting to 
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no means fruitless of relief for the Catalans. Bolingbroke 
immediately sent fresh orders to Sir James Wishart not to 
appear before Barcelona, nor to attack the Majorcans till 
he should hear from Lord Bingley and receive directions 
from England; and Lord Bingley's instructions were also (in 
appearance at least) considerably modified. 

Meanwhile the Lord Treasurer greatly surprised the 
House by moving for leave to bring in a bill " For the further 
" security of the Protestant Succession, by making it high 
"treason to bring in any foreign troops into the kingdom." 
At first sight, this measure seemed to point at St Germain's ; 
but it was, in realiiy, directed against Hanover, and ad- 
verted to the secret design, already mentioned, of bringing 
over the Elector with a body of troops. Bolingbroke , how- 
ever, dissembling his real drift, and finding himself hard 
pressed by the Opposition, observed, in the course of the 
debate, that he doubted not his noble friend who had intro- 
duced the motion meant only such foreign troops as might be 
brought into the kingdom by the Pretender. This the Lord 
Treasurer himself confirmed. But it was answered that, in 
that case, such a bill was altogether unnecessary; and that 
the law already provided sufficient weapons, such troops 
being either open enemies, if foreigners, or traitors and 
rebels, if natives; and on the whole, the motion was so 
coldly received by the House , that it does not seem to have 
been carried further. 

The Ministers, however, undaunited by this check, at- 
tempted to retrieve their reputation by a decisive vote in 
both Houses, that the Protestant Succession was not in 
danger under Her Maj esty *s government. In the Lords, this 
question came on early in April. The debate was very re- 
markable , from the fact that a body of Peers , hearty friends 
to the Protestant Succession, but holding Tory politics, and 
hitherto supporters of the Tory Administration, separated 
from it on this trying occasion. The chief of these were the 

"the gentle terms offered them by their Prince t** &o» Works, vol. iv. 
p. 446. 
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barbarous age and a false religion; and it is with great re- 
gret that I find such illustrious names as Halifax andCowper 
ranged in defence of this savage and unchristian proposaL 
They, Whigs as they were, by a strange anomaly, relied 
mainly on the precedent of James the Second, in setting a 
price on the head of his nephew the Duke of Monmouth: so 
inconsistent do men sometimes become from party spirit! 
To oppose this Address was by no means safe or prudent at 
that time, as laying open the opponent to the charge of Jaco- 
bitism; yet Lords North and Trevor did not shrink from this 
duty. The former concluded his speech by saying, that no 
man had more respect and affection for tiie House of Ha- 
nover, or would do more to serve them than himself; but that 
they must excuse him if he would not venture damnation for 
them. The latter moved as an amendment, ''That the re- 
** ward should be for apprehending and bringing the Pre- 
*' tender to justice, in case he should land or attempt to 
^^land." Many of the Whig peers concurred with the amend- 
ment; all the Whig bishops had withdrawn from the debate ; 
and the House of Lords, to their honour, rejected Lord 
Wharton's proposal. 

The House of Lords, on the same day, passed two Re- 
solutions: 1. That no person, not included in the Articles of 
Liimerick, and who had borne arms in France or Spain, 
should be capable of any employment, civil or military. 
2. That no person, who is a natural bom subject of her 
Majesty, should be capable of sustaining the character of 
public Minister £rom any foreign potentate. — These Beso- 
lutions were levelled entirely at Sir Patrick Lawless, an 
Irishman , who was then in London as agent from the Court 
of Spain in the treaty of commerce. He had been an adhe- 
rent of James the Second, had intrigued in the cause of his 
son , was in frequent and close communication with Boling- 
broke , and held the Roman Catholic faith. All these might 
be just grounds of jealousy; but, as mere truth and reason 
have seldom sufficient weight with the vulgar, some of the 
leading Whigs did not scruple to add several absurd and 
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gr o uudi es s »] 1 egations. Walpole had eyen gone so far as to 
alludfv to liim, in the House of Commons, as a man '' strongly 
'^i^ivspeetoil of having nnbiued his hands in the blood of the 
**l»t« Duki? of Medina Celi and Marqnis of Legenez,"* — 
ail uttiT ealtimn^-. The Ministers , howeyer, wisely yielded 
to tLo popular pr^udice; and sent to Lawless a friendly 
^ ug gf 8 ti o u 1 ^vithdraw into Holland. 

In tht^ midst of these Parliamentary proceedings, the 
MinistfLTs were thrown into the greatest confdsion by an un- 
expected diplomatic demand. The Hanoyerian envoy, 
Baran ^chutz , had, instead of any precise instnictions from 
his Court , reeeiyed an order to consolt and be guided by 
8omrrs, Halifax, Cowper, and other undoubted friends of 
t h e P ro t e s t au t Saooession. All of them were, at this period, 
tm^miinouis iu thinking that ^eir great object could not be 
bf;tt4?r secured than by the presence of one of the Hanover 
family in Engl;ind. So long as they had indulged any hope 
of regaining the Queen's fayour , they had been unwilling to 
urge 1 or evou to allow, a measure which they knew to be pe- 
culiarly distasteful to Her Majesty; but seeing her now tho- 
roughly wedded to Tory counsels, they looked much more 
to the safety of her legal successor than to her own satisfac- 
tion- Thej saw, besides, that Ae actiye intrigues of the 
Jacobites eould only be withstood by equal activity and 
vigour on the other side; and their plan was that the Electo- 
ral Print? e, baring been created a Peer by the title of Duke 
of Cambridge, should come oyer and take his seat. With 
sueli views , and under the guidance of these statesmen^ 
Sebitt^ , on the 12th of April, suddenly waited upon Lord 
Chaneellor Hareourt, and told him that he had orders frt)iD 
the £lec tress Sophia to ask for the writ of the Prince as 
Duke of Cambri^e. The Chancellor, much discomposed, 
changed eolout and looked down**; and, after a long pause, 
answered that he would speak of it to the Queen. On 

• CoKc'* Life t ToL L p. 46. 

** See an account of this conTenation in the despatch of Sebnts tQ 
BobetboQ, April 13. 1714. ]ftacpherson*8 Papers, toL ii. p. S90. 
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Schutz's taking his leare, the Chancellor followed him to the 
door, and begged him to ohserve that he had not refiised the 
writ, but only wished, in the first place, to take Her Majesty's 
orders. A cabinet councU was immediately summoned. At 
its conclusion, Harcourt wrote drily to the euYoy, stating 
that the Queen , not haying received the least information of 
that demand from him, or in any other manner whatsoever 
from the Court of Hanover, coidd hardly persuade herself 
that he acted by direction from thence; but that the writ of 
the Duke of Cambridge had been sealed at the same time 
with all the others, and lay ready to be delivered to the envoy 
whenever he called for it It soon appeared how great was 
the resentment of the Queen, and the perplexity of Ministers. 
Three days after Schutz had an interview with the Lord 
Treasurer. " He told me," says the envoy in his despatches, 
*^that he never saw the Queen in a greater passion. .... He 
'^ said I ought to have addressed myself to the Secretary of 
^' State, or to him, who would not have failed to advise very 
*^ properly in the affair; protesting that he had no service 
^^rnore at heart, after the Queen's, than that of the Electoral 
*' family; and that he was vexed at what had happened, the 
" Queen taking it as the greatest mark of contempt that could 
*^ be given her. He added , that had it not been for this inci- 
" dent, Her Majesty would have invited the Electoral Prince 
'^ to pay her a visit next summer, forgetting that he had told 
*' me , but a moment before, that she was too much afraid to 
^'see any of the Electoral family here, and that, this alone 
''excepted, she would willingly grant everything else that 
'^ could be demanded of her. He heaped together several 
" very unintelligible things in this discourse."* 

It also appears that Oxford, in this conversation, ad- 
vised Schutz, as a friend, to appear no more at Court 
Finding that Schutz was not disposed to take this hint, it 
was followed two days after by a positive and formal injunc- 
tion from the Secretary of State; and he was informed, at 
the same time, that the Queen considered his conduct as a 

* See Hacpherson^s Papers , vol. ii. p. 599. 
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gnc^4i«» uuHuitf ami had direeted herlGiiistertesa&ea^ 
iMwrniiirr neetdi from the Elector. Alamed st 1^. i^^ 
kmm§ 4^ete4 vitiKJ»at fpeeial orders , SdintE set est lam^^ 
tor Ihmtfy^r, to eonvey the writ and justify kb ecnd&e: 2 

Ai 6jr»t fi^t thiM transaction appears, bo dodbt. h- 
jKUtiraLbk to l3i« zeal and sincerity of the Wh%B. Bm 1 
4*|i>be jind impartial examination tends, on the eoHtcsT- ^ 
iM/tti4; diegree to disparage the coarse which tibejpnsBedc: 
U^ occasion. It was generally known that the Qneoibi: 
alvay« entertained a rooted and onconqaerableaTcrgoD^ 
thtf ftremnee of any of the Electoral family in En^and. ^ 
tfi^it tJiat weak minds often shrink from the sight of an be^. 
as rmmdmg them of death , she might jostly fear the cabui 
juid intrigues which would gather round the Court of ber 
^iiit^mUtd successor; and might remember how much sb^ 
hMtmiff in that very situation, had been able to thwart aii«i 
i?wibi*rrass the Government of William. She might remember 
tt^^ jf'.alousy and apprehension which Queen Elizabeth, froc 
ih*t very first period of her reign, had manifested againj' 
fickfiowledging the claim, or receiving the visit, ofMarroi 
HiuaUi. * In short, it was positively certain that Her Majesty 
wi/uld never willingly allow any of the Hanover family w 
rttnidji^ in England, and that no Minister of hers could veo 
ture to propose it 

Huch had been the state of things so early as 1705. 1° 

* Hee BaelMUUui*8 History of Scotland, 17th Book. "IwiUbeQyf«; 
*• uf KnjirUiid M long m I lire/' fays Elizabeth. "What I do yon think l^ 
♦*irUllqjs ^ *>«▼• ay grave-clothes always before my eyes? Kings J* 
♦■ tliU p^eolUrltyi that they have some kind of sentiments against "le,^ 
•*trwft cbfldren, who arc born lawful heirs to succeed them. How then- 
**it JlJt*Jy I sboold stand affected towards my kinswoman, ifshebeonce 
'»d**;L4red my heir? Just as Charles the Seventh was toward Loui«" 
"Eltvtntb. Besides, and that which weighs most with me, I ^"ow ^ 
"inwnstancy of this people; I know how they loathe the present staw 
" thUjjfi ; I know how intent their eyes are upon a successor. It » J^'^Ju, 
"for all men, as the proverb Is, to worship the rising rather tbau'" 
*■■ itttlag son* I have learnt that from my own times , to omit other cx«» 
"plci: when my sister Mary sat at helm, how eagerly did some m 
''di^iiri^ to see me placed on the throne !** &c. English Version, vo''" 
p. IM, ed. 1690. 
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that year the Whigs were in place, and the Tories in oppo- 
sition. The ground of the two parties was opposite to what 
it became nine years afterwards, and their conduct was 
opposite also. In 1705 the Tories, wishing, on the one 
hand, to harass the Goyemment, and, on t^e other hand, 
to manifest their own attachment to the Protestant Succes- 
sion, brought forward motions in both Houses to invite the 
Princess Sophia, as presumptiye heir, to come over to Eng- 
land. The Whigs, being then in office, and compelled to 
take the orders of the Queen, withstood, with all their 
might, this plausible proposal, and argued that, in a mat- 
ter of that delicate and domestic nature, the inclinations of 
Her Majesty were not to be coldly overlooked, still less 
openly opposed. ♦ The proposal was, however, so entirely 
in accorduice with the general principles of the Whigs , that 
several amongst them in both Houses , with the Archbishop 
of Canterbury at their head, refused to take part against it, 
and joined with the Tories on that question. Such men 
might, with perfect propriety and consistency, pursue, in 
1714, the same object they had already urged in 1 705. But, 
with regard to the main body of the Whigs, I must own, 
notwithstanding my approval and admiration of their gene- 
ral policy at this time , that I think it very difficult to excuse 
their conduct in these two instances — that they may be 
charged with too little patriotism at the first period, or with 
too much party-spirit at the latter. 

The application of Schutz, and the consequent indigna- 
tion of the Queen, made her Ministers determine on strong 
remonstrances witii the Court of Hanover. They appointed 
as ambassador, first Lord Paget, and almost immediately 
afterwards, the Earl of Clarendon — depending, perhaps, 
on his illustrious name , for of talents or of judgment he was 
certainly utterly destitute. We find it stated of him in a 
grave despatch, that when he was appointed governor of 
New York, and told that he should represent Her Majesty, 

* See Somezrille^s Qaeen Axine, p. 111.; and Coz6*s MarlboroDgh, 
Tol. ii. p. 240. • 

Mahon, History, L ^ 
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he fancif^d that it was necessary to dress himself as a woman, 
aud actually did so ! * The Queen wrote to the Elector, and 
to Prmeess Sophia, with her own hand, on the 19th of May, 
deprecating, in the strongest terms, the proposed visit of 
the Prince, and holding out threats as to the consequences 
if he came. On the other hand, the Whig chiefs, and more 
especially the Duke of Marlborough, continued in their 
letters to be no less vehement in urging the necessity of his 
Highncais's immediate arrival. ** 

It :s difficult to say to what decision these opposite ei- 
hortations would have led, had not an unexpected incident 
postponed it This was the sudden death — if, indeed, at 
eighty 'three any death should be termed sudden — of the 
good old Princess Sophia. She had been much affected at 
reading the peremptory letters from the Queen ; and on the 
next day after their receipt, the 28th of May, whilst walking 
in the gardens of Herrenhausen , she was seized with an 
apoplectic fit, and fell dead into the arms of the Electora: 
PrincesB, afterwards Queen Caroline. She was a woman 
of most amiable temper and no mean acquirements , being 
perfect mistress of the Dutch, German, English, French, 
and Italian languages, and during her long life she had 
never belied the character that becomes an English and s 
Koyal birth. She used to say that she should die happy it 
she could only live to have "Here lies Sophia, Queen ot 
England," engraved upon her coffin; and it is remarkable 
within how very few weeks her wish would have been ful- 
filled. 

■ Bothmar*8 despatch toRobethon, Jane 16. 1714. Macpherson*a Pa- 
li era. This Lord Clarendon was Edward, the third Earl of the first crea- 
tlun; 1l(s died In 1723. In the despatch of Bothmar "the Indies," &rt 
nAtnPd by mistake for New York; and Macpherson attempting to correct 
this error commits another by naming '* Pennsylvania.** 

■* " Vty this remedy," writes the Duke to Robethon, on the 5th of May. 
*^ the SucccESion will be secured without risk, without expense, and 'withont 
"wa.T\ and likewise it is very probable that France, seeing heraelf pre- 
^' Tinted In that manner, will abandon her design of assisting the Preten- 
''dcr . , . . . In my humble opinion, it would be proper to use despatch. 
" ancl that the Prince should set out before Lord Paget arrives." Cadogu 
WToU tttlli more pressingly from London on the 7th. 
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The death of the Princess enabled the Elector, now be- 
come immediate heir to the English Crown, to steer his 
course without disobliging either the sovereign or his 
friends. After pausing for nearly three weeks , he answered 
the Queen's letter in most civil and submissive , but very 
vague terms; and despatched orders to Baron Bothmar, his 
envoy at the Hague, to proceed to London, and to consult 
with the Whig leaders, whether, after all the unavoidable 
delay that had occurred, any idea of sendftig over the Elec- 
toral Prince had not better be postponed till next Session. 

Meanwhile the English Ministers were not inactive. Ox- 
ford, who had constantly endeavoured to keep well with the 
Court of Hanover — who perhaps really intended its in- 
terests — who had early in the year sent thither his cousin 
Mr. Harley with warm expressions of duty and attachment, 
saw, with despair, that lie late events had confirmed the 
distrust and aversion in that quarter, whilst he had failed to 
push his negotiations with the other. His influence with the 
Queen was also daily declining, or, rather, had already 
ceased. In spite of all his whispers and manoeuvres, Boling- 
broke, in conjunction with Atterbliry, perceiving how ne- 
cessary it was to their ultimate designs still further to dis- 
courage, nay, even to crush the Dissenters, drew up in 
Council, and brought into Parliament, as a Government 
measure, the celebrated Schism Act. This act enjoins — 
That no person in Great Britain shall keep any public or 
private school, or act as tutor, that has not first subscribed 
the declaration to conform to the Church of England and 
obtained a licence from the Diocesan, and that upon failure 
of 80 doing the party may be committed to prison without 
bail; and that no such licence shall be granted before the 
party produces a certificate of his having received the Sacra- 
ment, according to the communion of the Church of Eng- 
land, within the last year, and also subscribed the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy. 

This tyrannical Act, introduced in the Commons on the 
12th of May by Sir William Wyndham, was of course 

6* 
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''for this Bill, I hope that, in order to be even with us and 
'' consistent with themselves, they will move for the bringing 
" in another Bill to prevent the growth of schism in their own 
'' country." Lord Halifax drew an animated contrast between 
the oppression now meditated on our own Protestant Dissen- 
ters and the protection and encouragement of the reformed 
Walloons by Queen Elizabeth, and of the French Huguenots 
by William the Third, when both fled hither from domestic 
persecution. Lord Townshend said that he had lived a long 
time in Holland, and had observed that the wealth and 
strength of that great and powerful Conmionwealth lay in 
the number of its inhabitants; and, at the same time, he 
was persuaded that, if the States should cause the schools 
of any one sect tolerated in the United Provinces to be shut 
up, they would soon be as thin of people as Sweden or Spain. 
The Earl of Nottingham concluded an eloquent speech on 
the same side with a bitter and impressive allusion to Swift, 
whose favour with the Ministers was now firmly established 
and generally known. " My Lords ," he said, " I have many 
"children, and I know not whether God Almighty will 
'* vouchsafe to let me live to give them the education I could 
" wish they had. Therefore, my Lords, I own I tremble when 
"I think that a certain Divine, who is hardly suspected of 
'^ being a Christian, is in a fair way of being a Bishop, and 
" may one day give licences to those who shall be intrusted 
" with the education of youth ! "* 

All parties looked with great interest to the conduct of 
the Lord Treasurer on this occasion. It was, as usual, in the 
highest degree irresolute and ambiguous. In the Cabinet, 
he proposed to soften the most rigorous clauses; in the 
House, he declared, that he "had not yet considered of it;** 
and having induced the Opposition to allow the second 
reading to pass without dividing, took care to absent himself 

* The Earl of Nottingham had preTiooaly been the object of some of 
Bwift*ji fiercest attacks, and might no doubt entertain a personal resentment 
against Iiim. See especially the ballad — '*An orator dismal of Nottingham- 
"sbirc," Ac, (Swift's Works, vol. x. p. 875.) 
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on the day when it finally came to the vote.* Such vacil- 
lating weakness sealed his political ruin. 

In CoTiimittee, the Opposition moved many important 
amendments and carried a few. First, they inserted a clause, 
that I>is?^f:iitors might at least have schoolmistresses to teach 
their i^hildiun to read. Next, they removed the convictioii 
of oftV^iitit'iJi against the Act from the justices of the peace to 
the (^oiirtb of law. A right of appeal was also provided ; and 
a clan a f^ added, to exempt from the Act any tutor employed 
ill a nobleman's family — it being, of course, impossible for 
a nobleman to entertain or to countenance any other than 
fi s e n 1 1 c li t p i-i nciples ! 

On tJje other hand, the independent and Hanoverian 
Tory peers, headedby Lord Anglesea, moved that the Act 
sljould rixtPTtd to L*eland ; a proposal which was combated by 
tlin Tjord Lieutenant of that kingdom, but which, on a divi- 
sfoii, pa,sard by a majority of six. On the third reading 
(June 10.) , tlie whole Bill was carried by 77 against 72 ; thus 
]irovi}ig that the ascendant of the Whig party in the House 
of Lords lijid been grievously shaken by the late creation; 
and that, when opposed to all the Hanoverian Tories, in 
addition to the Government, they had no longer the majo- 
rity in tls ojr hands. A strong protest was entered against the 
Bill , and it deserves notice tihat this was signed by several 
of the Bishops. 

WViGii tlie Bill, thus amended, was sent to the Commons, 
a. short deljate ensued. Stanhope proposed, that the tatoK 
ill ^^thi) families of members of the House of Commons might 
**be put npOEi the same footing as those who taught in the 
"families of noblemen; it being reasonable to suppose that 
** the me fibers of that House, many of whom were of noble 
**e3traeti<>ii, had as great a concern as the Lords for the 
" education of their children, and an equal right to take care 
"of their instruction." A very aristocratic argument for a 
popijilar privilege! Several members of both parties were 
of Standi op e*s opinion; but Mr. Hungerford, backed by the 

* See Somerville's Qaeen Anne , p. 561. 
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Ministerial bench, represented that the least amendment 
now made might occasion the loss of the Bill; and, on a 
division, the one proposed was lost by 168 against 98. And 
thus was passed tiirough both Houses one of the worst Acts 
that ever defiled the Statute Book. Happily for us , it never 
came into operation; for it so happened that the very day 
that had been fixed for its commencement was that on which 
the Queen expired. The Government which succeeded 
suspended its execution; and its repeal, as will after- 
wards be shown, was one of the acts of Lord Stanhope's 
administration. 

At the time, however, the passing of this Bill appears to 
have flushed the Jacobites wilji the most eager hopes, inso- 
much as to draw them from their usual fenced and guarded 
caution in debate. One of them. Sir William Whitlocke, 
Member for the University of Oxford, speaking in the House 
of Commons of the Elector, said: **If he comes to the Crown, 
" which I hope he never will — " Here there was a loud cry 
and confusion , the Whigs all calling out that Sir William 
should be brought to the Bar to answer for his words. But 
he , with great adroitness, eluded their attack, and repaired 
his own imprudence. He said he would retract nothing; 
be only meant that, as the Queen was younger than her heir 
presumptive , he hoped she would outlive him I * 

Some of the Jacobites , moreover, showed an inclination 
not to confine themselves to words. Two Irish officers were 
arrested, the one at Gravesend and the other at Deal, 
bearing passes from the Earl of Middleton, and enlisting 
men for the Pretender. Their detection was due to some 
secret information given to Lord Wharton, and to the legal 
steps he took in consequence ; and the affietir being not merely 
a national but a party one, made a great noise. Apprehen- 
sions were entertained that James , instead of trusting to the 
favourable disposition and broken health of the Queen, and 
awaiting her succession, might attempt to prosecute his 
claim by her dethronement — a blow which would have 
* Loekhart, vol. i. p. 449. 
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struck down the Tories in office as much as the Whigs in 
oppohsitian, and which roused the dormant zeal of the former. 
Partly, therefore, to guard against this danger, and partly to 
lull the suspicions of their doubtful partisans, the Hanoverian 
Tori etj, who, by joining the Whigs on some questions, had 
already produced such strong Addresses from the House of 
Lordis, the Ministers, on the 28d of June, issued a procla- 
mation for apprehending the Pretender whenever he should 
attempt to land in Great Britain, and promising a reward of 
6000L for that service. Bolingbroke took an early oppor- 
tunity of assuring the French agent that "in fact this will 
make uo difference"* — nor can I think that it did. The 
measure was, however, received with great expressions of 
satisfaction in both Houses, and the Lower even passed a 
resolution for increasing the promised reward to 100,000/. 
A Bill was also rapidly passed, making it high treason to 
list or be enlisted in the Pretender's service; and thus did 
Bolingbroke and his adherents endeavoiur to retain the mask 
which had already begun to drop, but which it was not 
yet expedient to cast aside. These were the last important 
proct'cdings of this Session, which was closed on the 9th 
of July by the Queen in person with a short and dissatisfied 
speetih. 

Meanwhile , the division amongst the Ministers and the 
iBurmurs of their partisans had been daily rising higher. A 
lefter at. this period from Swift to Lord Peterborough por- 
trays the scene with his usual harsh dark colours ** : "I was 
^^told the other day of an answer you made to somebody 
^'abroad who inquired of you the state anddispositionsof our 
"Conrt, — that you could not tell, for you had been out of 
"England a fornight .... It appears you have a better opi- 
"uioD of our steadiness than we deserve •, for I do not re- 
* ^member, since you left us, that we have continued above 
**four days in the same view, or four minutes with any man- 

* Ihcrrllle to Torcy, July 3. 1714. BoUngbroko afterwards told 
Gaultirr th;it the measure had been proposed in the Council by Oxford, 
and thpt tio had not ventured to oppose it. 

** aw if! to Lord Peterhorongh , May 18. 1714, vol. xvi. p. 183. 
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"ner of concert I never led a life so thoroughly uneasy 

"as I do at present. Our situation is so bad, that our ene- 
**mies could not, without abundance of invention and ability, 
"have placed us so ill if we had left it entirely to their ma- 

"nagement The height of honest men's wishes at 

"present is to rub on this Session, after which nobody has 
"the impudence to expect that we shall not immediately fall 
*'to pieces ; nor is any thing I write the least secret, even to a 
"Whig footman. The Queen is pretty well at present; but 
^^the least disorder she has puts us all in alarm, and when it 
"is over we act as if she were immortal. Neither is it possible 
**to persuade people to make any preparation against an evil 

"day I am sure you would have prevented a great deal 

"of ill if you had continued among us ; but people of my level 
* 'must be content to have their opinion asked, and to see it 
"not followed." 

Bolingbroke himself was no less loud in his complaints. 
"If my grooms," he says, "did not live a happier life than I have 
*' done this great while I am sure they would quit my service."* 
His breach with the Lord Treasurer, which had longbeen wi- 
dening, was now open and avowed. Their conmion friend. 
Swift, made indeed another effort for their reconciliation, and 
induced them to meet at Lady Masham's , when he preached 
union to them warmly, but in vain. Finding his remonstrances 
fruitless , and unwilling to take part against either of his 
patrons, he declared that he would leave town, and cease 
his counsels. Bolingbroke whispered him, "You are in the 
"right," whilst the Lord Treasurer said, as usual, "All will 
"do well." Swift adhered to his intention, and retired into 
Berkshire, and with him departed the last hopes of Oxford.** 

Another former friend of the Lord Treasurer had become 
not less active in striving for his downfall than she had been 
in promoting his power. Lady Masham, still the ruling 

• Letter to Swift, July 13. 1714. 

** The best accoant of this celebrated qaarrel is to be found in one of 
Swift*s later letters to the second Lord Oxford, Jnne 14. 1787. (Works, vol. 
xix. p. 158.) There is something very moumfal and affecting in the tone 
of those recollections of his friends. 
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favourite of the Queen, was now the close confederate of 
Bolijigliroke and the Jacobites. In July, she was so far 
impf^llr'«J by her resentment as to tell Oxford to his face, 
^*you ut.ver did the Queen any service , nor are you capable 
"of doing her any;" and what is more surprising, Oxford 
fmri} tliis taunt with silence and submission, and made no 
riiply, and went to sup with her at her house the same 
e vi'iiing ! * Such meanness never yet averted a fall. 

Wliat had Oxford to oppose to these bedchamber in- 
trigue h? Nothing. His own artifices had become too refined 
£i)T suticiJHs, and too frequent for concealment. His character 
W413 understood. His popularity was gone. His support, 
(jf, atluaBt, connivance, of the Schism Act, had alienated 
It is rtnrii lining friends amongst the Puritans. Nay, even the 
puVtlic favour and high expectations with which he entered 
ofTicp, had, from their re-action, turned agaiust him. The 
miiltitiii.le seldom fails t^ expect impossibilities from a 
favour] to statesman; such, for instance, as that he should 
in LTonse the revenue by repealing taxes; and, therefore, no 
1 r st of pfiptilarity is half so severe as power. 

Wi: filfio find it positively asserted by Marshal Berwick, 
in his Mi-moirs, that the Court of St. Germain's had intimated 
to tlio Ciacen, through the channel of the Duke of Ormond 
and of r^ady Masham, its wish to see the Lord Treasurer 
Tcmovnl.^* It is the more likely that Ormond was employed 
in tlilH communication, since it appears that, in the pre- 
i'odia^f April, he had offered to receive a letter from the 
Fri'tendf^r to the Queen, and to put it into the hands of Her 
Majf?£ity, which Oxford had always declined to do.*** Thus, 
then t ^ill the pillars which had hitherto upheld his tottering 
authority were sapped and subverted, and on the 27th of 

* ErFLsmus Lewis to Swift, Jnly 17. 1714. Oxford had refdsed the 
lady a Jub of some money oat of the Asiento contract; of coarse after that he 
**ca[LUi do DO service to the QaeenT* 

'* Mtim. vol. ii. p. 138. A little before this time (Jane 9.) Oxford had 
aildrii'fl.i^ccl a long letter to the Qneen, which was printed in the report of the 
CuiDQiltti'c Df Secrecy next year. It is artfal and sabmissiye, bat seems to 
bav^ liruiiueed no effect. 

•" Gaiiltlcr to Torcy, AprU 26. 1714. 
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July came the long-expected crisis of his fall. Her Migesty 
had that afternoon detailed to the otiier members of the 
Council some of the grounds of her displeasure with Oxford ; 
and it is remarkable, that even his confidant and creature 
Erasmus Lewis appears to admit their just foundation.* 
After a personal altercation, carried on in the Queen's pre- 
sence, and continued till two in the morning, Anne resumed 
the White Staff; and the whole power of the State with the 
choice of the new administration were left in the hands of 
Bolingbroke. 

The first step of the new Prime Minister was an attempt 
to cajole his political opponents. On the very day after 
Oxford's dismissal, he entertained at dinner, at his house in 
Grolden Square, Stanhope, Walpole, Pulteney, Craggs^ 
and the other most eminent Whig members of the House of 
Commons**; but he altogether failed either to conciliate or 
delude them. The Whigs positively required, as a security 
for the Protestant Succession, that the Pretender should be 
removed from Lorraine ; whilst Bolingbroke confessed that 
such a banishment of her brother would never be sanctioned 
by the Queen. It is difficult to conceive how Bolingbroke 
could possibly have anticipated any other issue to these 
overtures than disappointment; and they are the more sur- 
prising, since , on the same day, he had an interview with 
the chief agent of France and tihe Pretender, whom he as- 
sured of his undiminished regard***, and since he was, in 
fact, steadily proceeding to the formation of a purely Jaco- 

* *^ The Qneen has told all the Lords the reasons of her parting with 
**h!m (Oxford), namely: That he neglected all business; that ho was very 
*' seldom to be understood; that when ho did explain himself she could not 
*' depend upon the truth of what he said; that he never came to her at ttie 
^^timc she appointed; that he often came drank; lastly, to crown all, that 
''he behaved himself towards her with bad manners, indecency, and 
*^ disrespect. — Pudet h»c opprobria nobis, Ac, I am distracted with 
"the thoughts of this and the pride of the conqueror." To Swift, July 27. 
1714. 

** Political State, Aug. 1714, p. 83. 

*** "II m'a assart qa*il tftait dans les mimes sentimens K regard de 
"Montgoulin (the Pretender) poarvn qu'il prit les mtfsures qui con- 
" vicndralent aax honn€tes gens da pays." Gaultier to Torcy, Aug. 7. 1714, 
N. S. 
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bite administration. His projected arrangements were as 
follows: The Seals of Secretary, and the sole management 
of Foreign Affairs, were to remain with himself ; whilst, to 
pr("veTit hie brnng overshadowed by any new Lord Treasurer, 
tbat dcpaTtriient was to be put into commission, with Sir 
WJlUaiiT Wyndham at its head. The Privy Seal was to be 
transfuncid to Atterbury; Bromley was to continue the other 
SeertitiLry of Estate; and the Earl of Mar, the third for Scot- 
land; the I >uke of Ormond, Commander-in-Chief; the Duke 
of Biick(ughan>, Lord President; and Lord Harcourt, 
Chancellor. To fill up the other inferior appointments was 
tonsidt^rrd a m utter of great difficulty, there being very few 
wliom Bolin;;lii'oke thought sufficiently able to be usefiil, or 
sufficiently isoalous to be trusted. * But the Cabinet he in- 
tf^ndpd (for it was never nominated), consisting, as it did, 
of scajj^elj any but Jacobites, and comprising not a few who 
aftorwiiidti openly attached themselves to the Pretender, 
anil vvcre attainted of high treason, can leave no doubt as 
to his ulMiiiate design, and must convince us that, had the 
Queen lived only three months longer, our religion and 
lihortics would have been exposed to most imminent periL 

In the midst of his triumph, the new Prime Minister found 
his cxaltatiijn dashed with alarms at the approaching re- 
aijjvearsuK^o of Marlborough on the political scene. That 
illustrious rnan had early in the spring determined to return 
to England ho soon as the Session should be closed, and 
waii alrt?:idy at Ostend, awaiting a favourable wind. His 
motivoa for coming over at this period have been often 
canvaastid , but never very clearly explained. On the one 
barjd, we fiud, from the despatches of the Hanoverian agents, 
that hi^ journey had not been imdertaken in concert with 
thera-** On tiie other hand, the common rumour of his 

* "T1;« fltcrllity of good and able men is incredible." Erasmus Ijewi« 
to Swia. July '->7, 3714. 

'' nfaUniar to Robethon, Jaly 16. O. S. 1714. ^*It is sarprisingr that 
"the tJukty ui Marlborough comes over at such a crisis and does not rather 
" wait until it la accn i/rhlch of the two competitors will carry it with the 
* QMt't n. liijrd Sunderland himself docs not understand this.** 
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secret cabals and intended junction with Bolingbroke is 
utterly disproved by the evidence of Bolingbroke himself, 
who, in lus most private correspondence, expresses his 
apprehensions at this journey, and hints that it proceeded 
from some intrigues of Lord Oxford. * How far may we 
believe this latter suspicion to be truly founded? It is cer- 
tain that, at the close of 1713, Oxford had written to the 
Duke in most flattering terms, and obtained a grant of 
10,000/. to cany on the works at Blenheim. It is no less 
certain, however, that the confidential letters of the Duchess, 
during June and July, 1714, speak of Oxford with undimi- 
nished aversion.** On the whole, I am inclined to think that 
Marlborough had had some private communication with the 
Ijord Treasurer, but had not committed himself in any even 
the slightest degree; that he was returning to England to 
see and judge for himself of the prospect of affairs ; and that 
he did not feel himself so far pledged to his former col- 
leagues as to be entirely debarred £rom any new political 
connexion. 

But a mightier arm than even that of Marlborough was 
now stretched forth to arrest the evil designs of Bolingbroke. 
The days, nay, even the hours, of Queen Anne were num-, 
bered. Her Majesty's spirits had been so much agitated by 
the altercation in her presence , on the night of the 27th , as 
greatly to aflfect her health; and she herself said to one of 
her physicians , with that instinct of approaching dissolution 
so often and so strangely found before any danger is ap- 
parent, that she should not outlive it The imposthume in 
her leg being checked, her gouty humour flew to her brain ; 
she was seized with an apoplectic fit early in Ihe morning of 

* "Lord Marlboroagh*8 people give out that he is coming over, and 
**" 1 take it for granted that he is so ; whether on accoont of the ill figure he 
** makes abroad, or the good one he hopes to make at homo, I shall not 
*^ determine* But I have reason to think that some< people, who would 
** ratiier move heaven and earth than either part with their power or make 
*^ a right use of it, have lately made overtures to him, and have entered into 
*' some degree of concert with his oreatnres.** To Lord Strafford, July 14. 
1714 

** Bee Coxe*8 Life, vol. vi. p. 399. 
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Friday the 30th, and immediately sank into a hopeless state 
of stupefaction. It may easily be supposed what various 
emotions such an event at such a crisis would occasion; yet 
it is a very remarkable proof of the bad opinion conunonly 
entertained of Her Majesty's counsels, and of the revolu- 
tionary result anticipated from them, that the funds rose 
considerably on the first tidings of her danger, and fell again 
on a report of her recovery. * 

Bolingbroke and the Jacobites , stunned and bewildered 
by ttiis sudden crisis , were imable to mature their plans so 
rapidly as it required. The Whigs, on their part, were 
found much better prepared; having already, under the 
gnidance of Stanhope, entered amongst themselves into an 
organiaed association, collected arms and ammunition, and 
nominated officers. They had in readiness several thousand 
figures of a small fusee in brass, and some few in silver and 
gold , to be distributed amongst the most zealous followers 
and the most active chiefs , as signals in the expected day of 
trial. ** Stanhope was now taking every measure for acting 
with vigour, if necessary, on the demise of the Queen — to 
seize the Tower, to secure in it the persons of the leading 
Jacobites, to obtain possession of the outports, and to pro- 
claim the new King. Most anxious eyes were also cast upon 
the coasts of Dover, where the hero of the age and the idol 
of the army was daily expected from Ostend. 

The genius of the Duke of Marlborough would no doubt 
have rendered any such struggle successful, but it was re- 
Hcrved for the Duke of Shrewsbury to avert its necessitj. 
That eminent man — the only individual who mainly as- 
sisted in both the great changes of dynasty of 1688 and 1714 
— east aside, at this crisis, his usual tergiversation and 
timidity, and evinced an honest zeal on behalf of "the good 
old cause." His means, it is true, were still strongly marked 
with his characteristic duplicity. Whilst Bolingbroke ap- 
pears to have fully confided in his attachment, he secretlr 



* See Swifts Works, vol. vi. p. 457. 
** Lockhart's Comment, t p* 463. 
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concerted measures with two of the great Whig Peers , the 
Dukes of Argyle and Somerset. The result appeared on 
Friday the 30th. That morning the Council met at Kensing- 
ton, it being then, as now, composed only of such coun- 
cillors as had received a special summons, and the high 
officers alone were present. The news of the Queen's de- 
sperate condition had just been received. The Jacobites sat 
dispirited, but not hopeless , nor without resources. Sud- 
denly the doors were thrown open, and Argyle and Somerset 
announced. They said that, understanding the danger of 
the Queen, they had hastened, though not specially sum- 
moned, to offer their assistance. In the pause of surprise 
which ensued, Shrewsbury rose and thanked them for their 
offer. They, immediately taking their seats, proposed an 
examination of the physicians; and on their report sug- 
gested that the post of Lord Treasurer should be filled witii- 
out delay, and that the Duke of Shrewsbury should be re- 
commended to Her Majesty. What a scene for a painter! 
Shrewsbury, with his usual lofty air and impenetrable 
smoothness — the coiitly smile, under which the fiery soul 
of St. John sought to veil its anguish and its rage — the slow, 
indecisive look of Ormond — and the haughty triumph of 
Argyle! 

The Jacobite Ministers, thus taken completely by sur- 
prise , did not venture to offer any opposition to the recom- 
mendation of Shrewsbury; and accordingly a deputation, 
comprising Shrewsbury himself, waited upon Her Majesty 
the same morning, to lay before her what seemed the un- 
animous opinion of the Council. The Queen, who by this 
time had been roused to some degree of consciousness, 
faintly acquiesced, delivered the Treasurer's staff to Shrews- 
bury , and bade him use it for the good of her people. The 
Duke would have returned his staff as Chamberlain, but she 
desired him to keep them both; and thus, by a remarkable, 
and I believe unparalleled, combination, he was invested 
for some days witih three of the highest offices of Court and 
State, being at once Lord Treasurer, Lord Chamberlain, 
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tiod Lord rjieutenant of Ireland. How strange to find all 
theBe dignities heaped upon a man who had so often pro- 
fi^ssed hia disinclination to public business — who had, 
during many years, harassed King William with applications 
to resign , iuid repeatedly entreated his friends to allow him 
to be *^au insignificant cipher, instead of a bad figure!"* 
^^Had I a ^;on," he said on one occasion, "I would sooner 
^' brcud him a cobbler than a courtier, and a hangman than 
*^i statesman!"** 

AiiuthtT proposal of the Dukes of Somerset andArgyle, 
wbi«h had passed at the morning meeting, was to send im- 
mcdiatiUy n special summons to all Privy Councillors in or 
nt! ar L on d o n. Many of the Whigs accordingly attended the 
same aft en icon, and, amongst them, the illustrious Somers, 
ivho , in aiJite of his growing infirmities, would not — for the 
first time In his life — be absent from the post of duty. His 
great name was in itself a tower of strength to his party; 
and the Council, with this new infusion of healthy blood 
ill ita veiiif*^ forthwith took vigorous measures to secure the 
k^gal ordfT of succession. Four regiments were ordered to 
Londou, KpYen battalions recalled from Ostend, an embargo 
was laid on all the ports, and directions sent that a fleet 
should put out to sea. 

The next day the Queen had sunk back into a lethargy, 
ajid the ph) sicians gave no hopes of her life. The Council 
hereupon sent orders to the heralds-at-arms, and to a troop 
of the life guards, to be in readiness to proclaim the succes- 
sor. They sent express to Hanover Mr. Craggs , with a des- 
patch to the Elector, earnestly requesting him to hasten to 
HoU^ind, where a British squadron should attend him , and 
be ready to bring him over, in case of the Queen's demise. 
They also wrote to the States of Holland, reminding them 
of their guarantee to the Protestant Succession. They ap- 
p ointe d L o rd Berkeley to command the fleet. They ordered 

* Hod hlj! Lfilter to Lord Halifax, Aognst34. 1705, in the Shrewsbory 
'* To Lord Somen, Jane 17. 1701, 
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a reinforcement to proceed to Portsmouth, and an able 
general officer to Scotland; great importance being attached 
to the former, and much disaffection apprehended in the 
latter; and, in short, no precaution was neglected to insure 
tranquillity, or to check disturbances in any quarter where 
thej might arise. 

At seven the next morning, the 1st of August, the great 
eyent took place — the Queen expired! She had not re- 
covered sufficient consciousness either to take the Sacrament 
or to sign her will. " The Earl of Oxford was removed on 
"Tuesday — the Queen died on Sunday I What a world i^ 
"this, and how does Fortune banter us!" says Boling- 
broke. * 



* Letter to Swift, Aug. 8. 1714. lUerville writes the day before to the 
King of France: "Milord Bollngbroke est p^ntftrtf de doolear . • II m*a 
**assurtf que lea m^aarea ^taient si bien prises, qa*en six semainea de 
** temps on aurait mis les choses en tel etat qu*il n'y atirait en rien )i 
** craindre de ee qui vient d*arriver.*' 



Mahon, History, /. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Never, perhaps, were the most reasonable calculations 
of judicious and reflecting men more thoroughly or more 
bappil> falsified than at the death of Queen Anne. Looking 
t{) tbo <]istracted state of parties in England — to the storm 
of di a affection ready to burst forth in Ireland and Scotland 
-— reiTiembering that the Hanover Succession would be dis- 
countenanced by all the Catholic Powers from religion , and 
by mmiy of the Protestant from policy — that France , and 
Spain , and Italy, were as favourable to the Pretender as 
f bey ditred — that the Emperor, from German jealousies of 
the Ek^titor, was by no means desirous to see him on the 
BritiKli throne — that his claims would be promoted only by 
thii exhausted republic of Holland, or the infant monarchy 
of Prusaia — viewing, also, the genius of Bolingbroke and 
hii^ a^cjondency over the Queen — the demise of the latter 
could only be anticipated as a period of violent struggles 
and a doubtful victory. Yet the skilful interposition of 
Sbrewsbury, and the prudent measures of the Council, eom- 
pktely warded off the expected conflict; and no son, with 
the most undisputed title , and in the most loyal times , ever 
i^uceL'eded his father with more apparent unanimity and 
quiet , than now a foreign and unknown prince was hailed as 
King of England. 

We are, indeed, assured that Atterbury, immediately 
on the Queen's demise, proposed to Bolingbroke to attempt 
proclaiming James at Charing Cross; and offered himself to 
head the procession in his lawn sleeves. But Bolingbroke, 
shrinking from an enterprise so desperate, with the majority 
of tbo Council and the Executive Government against them, 
the Bishop is said to have exclaimed, with an oath, " There 
'4s the best cause in Europe lost for want of spirit! " With 
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this exception, the Jacobites appear to have been utterly 
helpless and surprised; their real inferiority of numbers 
being now most strikingly displayed. George the First was 
proclaimed in London, in York, * stad the other principal 
cities of £ngland, amidst the loudest acclamations. 

Previous to the proclamation, however, and immediately 
after Her Mi^esty's demise, the Council had met; and the 
Hanoverian resident, M. Kreyenberg, produced an instru- 
ment in the Elector's own writing, ** nominating the per- 
sons who, as provided by the Regency Act, and in con- 
junction with the seven great officers of state , were to act as 
Xiords Justices until the King's arrival. The list was found 
to contain the names of eighteen of the principal Peers, 
nearly all belonging to the Whig pariy ; such as the Dukes 
of Shrewsbury, Somerset, and Argyle; Lords Cowper, 
Halifax, and Townshend. Two omissions, however, ex- 
cited great surprise and displeasure: the most patriotic 
statesman and the most illustrious warrior of the age being 
passed over in Somera and Marlborough. The increasing 
infirmities of the former might, indeed, supply a pretext 
for his being omitted; yet, had they even made tiie nomina- 
tion an empty compliment, it was one due and required by 
his character. The exclusion of Marlborough, and of his 
son-in-law Lord Sunderland, was commonly ascribed to a 
personal pique of the Elector against the former, who, 
during the campaign of 1708, had, in pursuance of bis duty 
and of the public service , forborne to communicate any part 
of the plan of operations.*** But it is probable that the real 

* An aocoant of this ceremony Is given by Lady Mary W. Montagu, in 
a letter to her linsband from York (vol. ii. p. 187. ed. 1820) : ''I went to-day 
" to see the King proclaimed, which was done , the Archbishop walking 
**next the Lord Mayor, and all the coantry gentry following, with greater 
"crowds of people than I believed to be in York; vast acclamations and the 
"appearance of a general satisfaction; Ihe Pretender afterwards dragged 
"Aboat the streets and burned; ringing of bells, bonfires and illuminations; 
"the mob crying * Liberty and Property!' and ' Long live King George I * . . 
"All the Protestants here seem unanimous for the Hanover Succession.** 

** There were two dnplicates of this instrument ; the one deposited with 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the other with the Lord Chancellor. 
See the Lords Jnstices* speech to Parliament, Aog. 6. 1714. 

••• Coxe*i Life, vol. Iv. p. 809. 

7* 
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motive for the slight put upon these illustrious men was a 
j ealousy of great party leaders , an impression derived from 
Tory insinuations that they had attempted to dictate to 
Queen Anne , and a resolution to avoid a second "Junta." 

It may easily be supposed what just resentment swelled 
in the bosom of Marlborough at the news of his unexpected 
exclusion. He had landed at Dover on the veiry day of the 
Queen's death. Proceeding to London, his public entry 
drew forth so warm a welcome from the people as more than 
atoned for the insult of his sovereign. It might truly be 
called a triumph — whether we consider the hero lirns 
restored to his country, or the joyful festivitieft which 
greeted his return. Two hundred gentlemen on horseback, 
headed by Sir Charles Cox, member for Southwark, met 
him on the road; tihe procession was joined by a long train 
of carriages; and though his own broke down at Temple 
Bar, and he was obliged to enter another, the accident only 
gave fresh delight to the spectators, as serving to display 
hi s person to their view. He appeared in the House of Lords 
at its meeting, and took the oatihs; but then, deeply cha- 
grined at his exclusion, retired into the country until the 
arriyal of the King. * 

The Lords Justices, having met, chose Addison ikeir 
secretary, and ordered all despatches addressed to the Se- 
cretary of State to be brought to him. Thus Lord Boling- 
broke, so lately supreme, found himself obliged to wait 
like some humble suitor at the door of the Council Chamber 
with his bag and papers, and to receive commands instead 
of gi ving them. One principal obj ect of anxiety was Lreiand, 
where it was feared tiiat the Catholics might attempt a 
rising ; and the Lords Justices at first had it in contempla^on 
to send thither immediately, and without waiting for the 
King's sanction, Sunderland as Lord Lieutenant, and Stan- 
hop e as Commander-in-Chief. * But the unanimity and quiet 
which they saw around them allayed their apprehensions; 

* nea patch from Boihmar to Bobethon, Ang. 8. 1714, lfaoplienon*a 
State Fapers. 
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and, infaet, the Lords Justices of Ireland (the Archbishop 
of Armagh, and Sir Constantine Phipps) peaceably pro- 
claimed King G-eorge on the 6th of August; nay, more, in 
vindication of their suspected zeal, issued a proclamation 
for -disarmiug Papists and seizing their horses. At Edin- 
burgh, also, the same ceremony took-place without oppo- 
sition. 

According to the provisions of the Act of Regency , Par- 
liament met on Sunday, the day of the Queen's demise. Se- 
cretary Bromley moved , That the Commons should adjourn 
to the Wednesday following, the Speaker being in Wales ; 
but Sir Bichard Onslow replied that the occasion was too 
critical, and time too precious for any to be wasted; and it 
was carried that the House should acyoum only to the next 
day. The three following days were occupied in taking the 
oaths. On the 5th the Lords Justices came down to the 
House of Peers; and the Lord Chancellor, in their name, 
delivered a speech, announcing their authority; observing, 
that as several branches of the revenue had expired with the 
Queen, tiiey recommended to tiie Commons to provide anew 
for the dignity and honour of the Crown; and concluding: 
^'^ We forbear laying before you anything that does not re- 
^' quire your immediate consideration, not having received 
^^His Migesty's pleasure. We shall only exhort you, with 
«<the greatest earnestness, to a perfect unanimity, and a 
'^firm adherence to our Sovereign's interest, as being the 
^'only means to continue among us our present happy tran- 
^^quillity." In pursuance of this intimation , loyal and duti- 
ful Adcbresses to His Majesty were unanimously carried in 
both Houses, expressing, according to the motley combi- 
nation of feelings which it is thought proper to profess on 
such occasions, their deep grief at '^the death of our late 
*' sovereign lady Queen Anne, of blessed memory," and their 
lively pleasure at the accession of a monarch of such 
"princely virtues," and "undoubted right to the crown."* 

* **We are as AiU in the House of Commons as at any time. We are 
i*' gaping and staring to see wbo is to rnle us. The Whigs think they shall 
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Their next business was the settlement of his Civil List. 
The Tories, by rather too glaring a manoeuvre for favour at 
Court, proposed one million, which was more by 300,000/. 
than had been granted to Queen Anne. But the wisest of the 
Eling's frieDdji perceived that such an augmentation would 
furoish pounds for future complaints of Royal rapacity, 
proceedings perhaps, from the very same party which had 
urged it The proposal, therefore, though not openly op- 
posed^ w£Ls discouraged and dropped; and the sum of 
700,000 1. was voted. During the progress of the Bill, Horace 
Walpolc, brother of Robert, moved. That the Committee 
should be instructed to insert a clause for the payment of 
tlie arrears due to the Hanover troops in the pay of England. 
Theso arrcarjj, amounting to 65,022 Z.*, had been withheld 
ever since July, 1712, when the troops in question, and seve- 
ral other regiments in English pay, had protested against 
the ebameful a e cession of the Duke of Ormond, and indig- 
nantly left the English standards. To the Whigs this con- 
duct appeared most public-spirited and praiseworthy, while 
the Tories held it forth as something hardly short of military 
desertion. 'J'he payment of the arrears had therefore long 
bcenapoint of contention between the two parties, and onlj- 
a very few weeks before had been negatived by a large ma- 
jority in this same House of Commons.** But the accession 
of the sovereign of these troops to the throne of England 
proved to be a most conclusive argument, and eflPected many 
strange eonvi^raions ; the motion of Horace Walpole was se- 
conded by Sir William Wyndham, and was carried without 
opposition. Another clause, moved by Horace Walpole, for 
a reward of lOO^OOO/. to be paid by the Treasmy to any per- 
son apprchentling the Pretender if he should attempt to land, 
paesed also. Several other money bills having been carried 
received the Boyal Assent by commission, and this short 
Session was closed by prorogation. 

"cngroAA All. WiB think we shaU have oar share.** Erasmus Lewis to 
**8wiat Aug, 7. 1714. 

* ScD tbe itGinu In the Commons* Jonmals, yol. xvii. p. 577. 

** Set! LockIiurt*a Comment., p. 469. 
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Nor was the Regency less prosperous and undistarbed in 
the foreign relations of the kingdom. The Court of France, 
confounded by the Queen's sudden death , and dreading any 
pretext for another war whilst their wounds from the last 
were still green, determined peaceably to acknowledge 
King Greorge. A verbal assurance to ^s effect was first 
brought over by Lord Peterborough, who, with his usual 
activity, had hastened from France on the first news of the 
great event in England*; and this was speedily followed 
and confirmed by a letter from Louis himself to the Lords 
Justices. The recognition of the Hanover Succession by 
this haughly monarch was considered, as it proved, an earn* 
est that it would likewise be acknowledged by the other 
European powers. The first use made by fiie Lords Justices 
of the peaceable disposition of Louis is one that does them 
high honour, as tending to retrieve that of the country. 
They interceded in behalf of the unhappy Catalans , so infa- 
mously betrayed by the late administration, and now closely 
pressed by the combined forces of France and Spain. Prior 
received orders to make an application on this subject, while 
new instructions were sent out to Admiral Wishart in the 
Mediterranean, and a communication was entered into with 
one of the Catalan deputies in London. But it was already 
too late. The doom of that heroic people was sealed. The 
application of Prior was civilly declined, and a fresh and, 
more peremptory one prevented by ike storm and reduction 
of Barcelona on the fatal 11th of September, t 

During these transactions the eyes of all England were 
intently and anxiously directed to Hanover. 

The new King was a man of more virtues than accom- 
plishments. His private character — if, indeed , the cha- 
racter of a King can ever be called private — "was upright, 
honourable , and benevolent He was apt to remember ser- 
vices much longer than iiguries — a quality rare in every 
rank of life , but least of all common with princes. He was 

* See Lord Stair*8 Diary in the Hardwicke State Papers, vol. li. 
p. 528, 
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Eteady in his friendships ; even in his temper; sparing, and 
Boniedmes niggardly, in his expenses. This severe economy 
ako extended to his time , which he distributed with the pre- 
cision of a piece of machinery, and of which he devoted no 
tsmall share to public business. A desire for peace was in 
hi rn combined with tried valour and military knowledge, and 
h^ luved his people as much as he was capable of loving any 
things But, unhappily, his qualities , however solid, were 
not shining. A heavy countenance — an awkward address— 
an aversion to the pomp of majesty, nay even to the accla- 
mations which greeted him, disgusted the multitude ; while 
men of education were mortified at finding that he neither 
loved nor encouraged any branch of literature or science, 
nor any one of the fine arts , except music. Politicians com- 
plained of his unbending obstinacy and contracted tinder- 
Btandxng. "His views and affections," says Lord Chester- 
fold, "were singly confined to the narrow compass of his 
^^ Electorate; England was too big for him." A diffidence 
of hiB own parts made him reluctant to speak in public , and 
select for his familiar society persons of inferior intellect and 
low buffoonery; nor did he ever show a proper dignity, 
either in his mind or manners. 

It may seem absurd to reckon amongst the faults of this 
prince that he was already fifty-four years of age, attached 
to German customs, and utterly ignorant of the English 
language ; yet there can be no doubt that these were the 
circumstances which most impeded his good government or 
extensive popularity. A hard fate that tiie enthronement of 
a stranger should have been the only means to secure our 
libLrties and laws I Almost a century of foreign masters ! — 
Biich has been the indirect but undoubted effect of the Great 
EeljeJlion. Charles and James, driven abroad by the tumults 
Q.t home, received a French education, and pursued aFrench 
p 1 i cy. Their government was overthrown by a Dutchman ; 
George the First and George the Second were entirely Ger- 
man; and thus from 1660 to 1760, when a truly E^[xglish 
iiiLMiarch once more ascended the throne, the reign of 
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Queen Anne appears the only exception to a foreign do- 
minion. 

Let not these observations mislead the reader as to my 
opinion of that crisis. Par from me be any feeling of aver- 
sion, or even of indifference, to the Hanover Succession! 
On the enthronement of that family depended, I most firmly 
believp, the security of our laws, of our properties, of our 
religion , of every thing that we either cherish or revere. In 
spite of every drawback, the cause of Hanover was imdoubt- 
edly the cause of liberty, and the cause of the Stuarts the 
cause of despotism. These two adverse principles will be 
found in almost all ages, and under every variety of parties, 
to carry on their fierce and unceasing warfare ; the bright 
spirit is constantly struggling against the malevolent fiend. 
But let it be observed , tibat amongst all the masks which the 
hatefril demon of despotism knows how to assume, none is 
more dangerous and ensnaring than when it puts on the dis- 
guise of revolutionary licence — when it combats its rival 
with his own weapons, and seems only to aim at a greater 
extension of liberty. Thus are the friends of constitutional 
and settled freedom (unassailable on all other points) too 
often taken in the rear and overpowered. Can it be doubt- 
ed, for example, that in France, in 1791, when the struggle 
lay between ihe Gironde, or partisans of the new limited and 
representative monarchy, and the Montague, or the cla- 
mourers for further democratic changes, the cause of liberty 
was really with the former, and the cause of despotism witJi 
the latter? Would not the former, by their success, have 
maintained a constitutional freedom? Did not the latter, by 
prevailing, only conduct the nation through the dismal road 
of anarchy to its inevitable termination — a military despo- 
tism? To trace these two principles at work , and to assign 
to each its proper side at different periods, is one of the most 
curious and most instructive tasks in history. 

The Earl of Clarendon, the ambassador from Queen 
Anne , had reached Hanover on the 16th of July, and a few 
days afterwards had his- first audience at the country palace 
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of Herrenhausen. The Elector was profuse in his expres- 
f^ioiis of attachment and gratitude toHerMigestj, disclaimed 
lill intention of displeasing her, and imputed the application 
of t^ehutz entirely to Princess Sophia. * But on the 5th of 
August arrived Mr. Craggs, with an account of the Queen's 
dangerous illness; and the same night three expresses — 
one to Lord Clarendon, and two to the Elector — brought 
the news of her death. George received the intelligence with 
composure and moderation. He immediately summoned his 
Miiysters. He determined to entrust the government of his 
GrriQan dominions to a Council, with his brother, Prince 
Ernest, at its head; that his eldest son (afterwards Greorge 
t?ie Second) should accompany him to England; that the 
greater part of his family should foUow a few weeks after; 
but. that his young grandson. Prince Frederick, should re- 
main at Hanover. No small testimony to his merit and good 
government was displayed in the extreme grief of the people 
at Lis approaching departure; and his exaltation could not 
console them for their loss. The King, as a parting gift, 
intimated to the magistrates that they might ask some favour 
from him; and, at thejir request, he took the excise off pro- 
visions, and released the insolvent debtors from prison. 

The delay which took place in his departure — he did not 
sot out till the 31st — has been ascribed to prof ound policy, 
and to the prudent wish of obtaining some further intel- 
ligence from England**; but writers are too frequently un- 
willing to assign any conmion motive to any Royal action, 
and tliey forget that George the First was always deliberate 
and phlegmatic in his movements, and had many matters of 
bui^LQess to settle in his Electorate. On his arrival at the 
Hague he received compliments from the States and foreign 
Ministers, and communications from his friends in England, 

' Despatches from Lord Clarendon to Secretary Bromley, published by 
i]ox(. "When," says Lord Clarendon, "I came to mention Bohatz'f 
''dLmand, the Elector said these words: ^J'espbre c^e la Reine n*a pas 
'* "■ cru que cela s'est fait par mon ordre ; je vous assure que cela a 4t€ fait i 
'^'mun Insu; la d^funte Electrlce avail tfcrit 2i Schutz sans que je Taie sn 
*" ' piiur s'informer pourqaoi le Prince n'avait pas eu son wnV *' Ac. 

*" Coxo's Memoirs of Walpole, vol. {. p. 60. 
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and he finally matured his arrangements for the new adminis- 
tration. At length, at six o'clock on the evening of the 18th of 
September, the King and Prince landed at Greenwich, where 
a vast concourse of the principal nobility and gentry had 
hastened to welcome their arrival. George showed very 
flattering attention to the leading Whigs, such as Marl- 
borough, Sunderland, and Soipers, but took no notice 
whatever of Ormond or Harcourt; and it was after many 
difficulties, and in total silence, that Oxford was admitted 
the next morning to the honour of kissing his hand. 

Even before His Majesty's landing, he had, in some de- 
gree, disclosed his political intentions by sending directions 
to remove Bolingbroke from his office of Secretary of State, 
and to appoint in his place Lord Townshend. This order 
Tas executed on the last of August with strong marks of 
displeasure against the fallen Minister; Shrewsbury, Somer- 
set, and Cowper taking tiie Seals from him, and locking the 
doors of his office. The bitter mortification of Bolingbroke 
pierces through the thin veil of his philosophy, as he writes 
to Atterbury : — " To be removed was neither matter of sur- 
' prise nor of concern to me. But the manner of my removal 

"shocked me for at least two minutes I am not in the 

^' least intimidated from any consideration of the Whig ma- 
^'lice and power: but the grief of my soul is this — I see 
"plainly that the Tory party is gone." * 

The nomination of the new Ministry by the King was a 
full triumph to the Whigs. He showed, however, a jealousy 
of those veteran chiefs who, under the name of Junta, had 
formerly directed them, by giving his chief confidence to a 
man hitherto of much less weight amongst them — Lord 
Townshend, abready appointed as Secretary of State, and 
now considered as Prime Minister. Stanhope was made the 

* Maepherson^s State Papers, yol. ii. p. 651. In a previoaa letter, 
printed in Bolingbroke** own eorreapondenee , he aays, '*I aenred the 
I'Qaecn to the last gup aa faithfally , aa diaintereatedly , aa zealously, aa if 
''l>«r life had been good for twenty years, and ahe bad had twenty children 
"to aneceed her: .... on the same principle will I serve the King if he 
employs me.** To Lord Strafford, Ang. 18. 1714. 
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second Secretaiy , and the Duke of Montrose succeeded the 
Earl of Mar for Scotland. Walpole, at first received only 
the subordinate appointment of Paymaster -Greneral, and 
was excluded from the Cabinet; but, daily rising as a d^ 
bater and financier, before many months, was found 8o 
usGful in the House of Conunons as to be highly promoted 
The Duke of Shrewsbury, having resigned his offices of 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and Lord Treasurer, was suc- 
ceeded in the former by Lord Sunderland; whilst the latter 
was put into conmiission , with Lord HalifiEix at its head. As 
further favours to Halifax, he was raised to an Earldom, 
and allowed to transmit to his nephew his lucrative sinecure 
of Auditor of the Exchequer. Lord Cowper became Lord 
Chancellor; the Earl of Wharton, Privy Seal; and theE&ri 
of Nottingham, President of the CounciL Mr. Pulteney was 
Bf^cretary at War, and the Duke of Argyle Commander-io 
Chief for Scotland. InL*eland, the Archbishop of Annagfc 
nud Sir Constantine Phipps were removed from the office of 
Justices, and the latter replaced as ChanceUqr by Mr. Brod- 
rick. High posts in the Royal household were given t«^ 
Somerset and Devonshire. The Privy CJouncil was dissolved. 
and a new one formed, which, according to the higher ideas 
of the office at that time , consisted of only thirty-three meat 
bora- The Cabinet Council was to comprise Nottinghazn. 
Sunderland (when in England) , Somers*, Halifax, Towns- 
htind. Stanhope, the Lord Chancellor, and MarlborougL 
The latter had been most earnestly entreated by theDuches' 
— even as she states, upon her knees, — not to accept o: 
arij employment in the new reign. She urged that the ex- 
ploits he had achieved, and the wealth he had amassed 
TV<mld render him of far more use to the Court than the Court 
GO aid be to him; and that he ought never to put it in tiif 
pov^er of any King to use him ill. It might have been ei 
p<^oted that Marlborough would have yielded to the argn 

* Lord Somers was at this time too infirm for any active office. - 
further pension of 2000/. a year was, however, granted him. See Cows. 
JfjLirn. vol. xviii. p. 110. 
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meats of one to whom he onoe declared, '^I do assure you, 
*^npon my soul, I had much rather the whole world should 
"go wrong than that you should be uneasy.*** But the 
brilliant meshes of a Court are seldom spread in vain. ** 
The Duke consented to resume his offices of Captain-General 
and Master of the Ordnance, and was, besides, gratified 
by appointments bestowed upon his three sons-in-law. Lord 
Crodolphin , the Earl of Biidgewater, and the Duke of Mon< 
tagu. He soon found himself, howeyer, reduced to a mere 
shadow of his past authority; he was treated with much re- 
spect, but no sort of confidence ; scarcely oyer inyited to the 
Cabinet, ofwhich he nominally formed a part, and confined 
to the most ordinary routine of his official functions. We are 
told that, though Commander-in-Chief, he could not obtain 
even a lieutenancy for a friend; and that not unfirequently he 
requested Pulteney, the Secretary-at-War, to solicit in his 
place ; and used to add , ^' Do not say it is for me ; for what- 
*^ ever I ask is sure to be refused! ** 

Such neglect to such a hero may palliate, but cannot 
excuse, his hateful treachery. It appears from the Stuart 
Papers, that, whilst Marlborough continued, at least in 
name, Commander-in-Chief of the British Army, he sent a 
sum of money to France as a loan to the Pretender just be- 
fore the rebellion of 1716, which this money, no doubt, 
assisted in raising ! *** 

The new Secretary of State, Charles Viscount Towns- 
hend, was bom about the year 1676, of a yery ancient family 
in Norfolk. His father, Sir Horatio Townshend, was, ac- 
cording to Clarendon , '^ a gentieman of the greatest interest 
"and credit in that large county, of very worthy principles, 
"and of a noble fortune, which he engaged very frankly in 
"the King's cause.** f On the Restoration, his zeal was 

* Letter to the Duchess, Mav 39. 1703. 

** **La Conr/* says LaBruyere, **ne rend pas heurenx, mais empdche 
"der^treaUlenrs.*' 

*** Lord Bolingbroke to the Pretender, Sept. 86. 1715, Stuart ^aperst 
See Appendix. 

f History of the fiebeUion, yoL yii. p. 833. ed. Oxford, 1836, 
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rewarded by a peerage, and afterwards by fliefortiiernnk 
of YUcoimt. Charles, the second Lord, on first taking hif 
»^3Al in the House of Lords, joined the Toij party; but hi* 
more matured conviction led him to act witii ihe Whigs, and 
h h especially attached himself to Somers. He did not, how- 
evet^ take any prominent part in politics nntQ, in 1709, he 
w»n appointed joint plenipotentiary with Marlboron^ to 
ttt'M of peace at Gkrtraydenberg, and in the same jeu 
arabassador to the States General. As snch, he conclnded 
with them the Barrier treaty; and the reconmiendation of 
Sjingeland, Heinsius, and their other leading men, proved 
afterwards of no small service to him with Greorge llie First 
Ketuming home, on the expulsion of the Whigs firom office, 
lic^ continued to support them in Parliament; and drew still 
i'lftser the personal friendship and county connexion, which 
already united him to Walpole , by a marriage with his sisteL 
Few men, perhaps, ever deserved or obtained a higher re 
l>utation for integrity; and it is no small proof of the general 
opinion, that, though he so decidedly forsook his first poli- 
tical connexion, he was never exposed to any taunt of base 
or interested motives. His mind was frank and open; his 
ijitcntions generous and honourable. To both his wives he 
wua a most kind husband; to all his children a most affec- 
tion ate father; and to his servants a benevolent master: 
'^tjure tests of real good nature," adds Lord Chesterfield; 
^' for no man can long together simulate or dissimulate at 
** home." Unfortunately, this amiable disposition was joined 
wiib a manner coarse and rough, even to brutality. He was 
imperious and overbearing, impatient of contradiction , and 
extremely tenacious of preconceived opinions. On one occa- 
sion we find him candidly own that he knew himself to be 
^^ extremely warm." * From this disposition , combined with 
the influence of Walpole over him, he was at one period 
betrayed into a very reckless and unjustifiable coarse of 
opposition; and the same temper sometimes led him to 
opmions, or, at least, to expressions, ill suited to a con- 

• Coxe's Walpole, vol. 1. p. 388, 
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stitutional monarchy. '^His Lordship," writes his private 
secretary, in 1716, "thinks it the great misfortune of this 
''gOTemmentthat our Kings cannot always act up to what 
"they judge right, but must be often obliged to hare regard 
"to the humour of their subjects." * Assiduity and ex- 
perience, rather than natural parts, had made him an ex- 
cellent man of business. As an orator, he was confused and 
ungraceful in his delivery; but commanding respect by his 
thorough knowledge of the subject, and always speaking to 
the point. As a Minister, it may truly be asserted that none 
erer entered Downing Street with a more honest heart, or 
left it with cleaner hands. 

The second Secretary of State, James Stanhope — one 
of the very few subjects in modem times who have combined 
the direction of councils with the command of armies — was 
bom at Paris , ** in 1673. He left the University of Oxford 
as a mere stripling, to accompany his father when sent as 
Envoy to Spain, soon after the Revolution. Yet in spite of 
this early interruption to his studies, he had already ac- 
quired some classical proficiency; the intervals of leisure 
which he afterwards snatched from active employments 
made him an accomplished scholar; and we find him, in 
1719, one of the most active and important years of his ad- 
ministration, engage the Abb^ Vertot in a controversy on a 
Yery knotty point of ancient history, not without some appli- 
cation to modern times — the mode of election or inheritance 
of the Roman Senate. In 1691, taking leave of his father at 
Madrid, he embarked at Valencia for Italy, and in his way 
witnessed in Majorca the latest , I think , of the large public 
Aatos de F^.*** After a visit to Rome and Naples, he served 

* Mr. Foyntz to Secretary Stanhope , Aag. 17. 1716. Goxe*f Walpole, 
vol. u. p. 78. 

** From his birth abroad, it became necessary to pass an Act for his 
naturalization in 1696. See Commons* Journals, vol. xi. p. 420, An. 

*** *^I arrived here theSd inst.,and could get but very ill accommodations 
**by reason of the concourse of people which are here at this time to assist 
"it the Auto de F^, which began last week; for Tuesday last there were 
"bamt here twenty -seven Jews and heretics, and to morrow I shall see 
** executed above twenty more ; and Tuesday next, if I stay here so long, is 
to be another fiesta^ for so they entitle a day dedleated to so execrable an 
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for some time under the Duke of Savoy, and afterwards in 
the English regiment of Foot Guards, with which he joined 
the army in Flanders. His conduct at the siege of Namur in 
im^ — when, though not on duty, he went as a volunteer 
to the attack of the castle, and supplied the place of the 
officers who fell around him, until he also sux^ down dis- 
abled with a wound ^-attracted, in a high degree, the notice 
of Jving William, who desired that, young as he was, he 
Bhould always have free access to his person; and gave him 
a company of foot, and soon afterwards a Coloners commis- 
sion. In the last Parliament of that Prince , he was elected 
member for Newport; in the first of Queen Aime, for Cocker- 
mouth; and a few months later, on the breaking out of the 
war c»f the Succession, he conunanded the van-guard of the 
English who landed in the Bay of Cadiz, and acquired as 
much honour as that miserable expedition could admit. In 
the course of that war, he obtained at different times the 
rank of General , the command in chief of the British armv 
in 8pain , and the diplomatic post of Envoy-extraordinary to 
the Court of Charles. His skill and valour, signalised on 
many previous occasions, shone forth above all in the vie- 
to rks of Almenara and Zaragoza, but were not able to avert 
the disaster of Brihuega. That evil day closed his career 
as a soldier. But even during that career, ever since his 
election as a member of Parliament, he had taken a frequent 
and active part in politics — as might be done with far less 
difficulty at a period when an army regularly withdrew into 
wintfiT quarters, and when its conunanders might therefore 
be Bpared for the Parliamentary campaign. Thus, for 
example, in 1710, by far the most stirring and important 
year of his miUtaiy life — the year of Almenara, Zaragoza, 
^11^ Brihuega — he had, before leaving England in the 
spring, distinguished himself as one of the managers of 
E^acheverell's impeachment In the same year, also, but 

" ikcL. The greatest part of the criminals that are already and will be pat to 
*" death ^ere the richest men of the island, and owners of the best houses ia 
*' KU\iL city." Letter to his father, Palma, May 6. 1691. MB. 
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during his absence , he was put in nomination for West-, 
minster, together with Sir Henry Button Colt. They were 
decidedly l^e mob favourites;* a circumstance which, at 
that period, did not either imply subserviency or insure 
success. The popular shouts at Westminster were not then 
reserved exclusively for despotic pledges; nor had it yet 
become usual for the electors to determine their choice ac- 
cording to the clamour of the non-electors. Accordingly, 
after a sharp struggle, the Whig candidates were here as 
elsewhere defeated by a large majority, and Stanhope could 
only fall back upon the burgage-tenures of Cockermouth. ** 
The General arrived from his Spanish captivity in August, 
1 712, to the great joy of the principal Whigs. " Your return," 
wrote Walpole to him, "is the only good effect that I ever 
"hoped from our celebrated peace."*** Even before his 
arrival in England, he had taken an opportunity of publicly 
showing his aversion for the treaty then in progress, by 
declining an introduction to Louis the Fourteenth, when 
offered by Lord Bolingbroke at Fontainebleau — a refusal 
then much noticed, and considered by the new administra- 
tion as an insult to themselves, f Finding that he meant to 
keep no terms with them, their animosity led them to appoint 
some commissioners, at the head of whom was Shippen, to 
sift and examine all his payments of late years in Spain as 
Envoy-extraordinary or Commander-in-chief, and if possible 
to establish some charge against his character, or some 
claim upDn his fortune. It was proved, however, from 
Stanhope's accounts and explanations, ff that far from his 

* Swift mentions in hi« Joaraal to Stella: **In the way we met the 
** electors for Parliament-men , and the rabble came about onr coach crying 
**a Goltl a Stanhope I &g. We were afraid of a dead cat, or our glasses. 
** broken, and so were always of their side." October 5. 1710. 

** See the Memoirs of the Life of James Earl Stanhope, London, 1721. 
I am not acquainted with the author^s name; he is a warm panegyrist. 
*** Letter to General Stanhope, Hoaghton, Aag. 24. 1712. MS. 
f See Tindars History, vol. vi. p. 10. Lord Bolingbroka In his 
despatches does no more than drily notice Stanhope^s arrival. To Lord 
Dartmouth, August 22. 1712. 

ff Stanhope's answer to the Commissioners was published early in 1714, 
as a tract. See also Boyer*s Polltioal State, 1718, 1716, Ao, 
Hahcn, Hist<iry, L 8 
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Owing the Groyemment any thing, he had left them his deb- 
tors ; and I find it stated in his family papers , that he there- 
upon claimed and received this balance , which it had other- 
wise been his intention to relinquish. It is added, that soon 
afterwards meeting Shippen in the House of Commons , he 
walked up and thanked him for the pecuniary benefit he had 
thus derived from th<3 hostility of the commission. 

On his return from his captivity, Stanhope devoted 
himself wholly and eagerly to what had hitherto been only a 
divided pursuit; and he carried into politics the same quali- 
ties which had raised him in the field. He had always been 
distinguished as an officer of very great activity and personal 
exposure to danger — as one always foremost in his charges 
of cavalry — as one who would always rather cry " Come on " 
than " Go on " to his men ; and in the council his energy and 
vehemence are recorded both by his enemies and friends. 
The "noble flame," which yet lives in the immortal poetry 
of Pope*, will be found admitted even in the sneer of 
Bolingbroke, that "Mr. Stanhope was not apt to despair, 
"especially in the execution of his own projects."** There 
were few men opposed to him in council who did not feel the 
force of his haughty and resolute spirit. But it appears that 
his ardour sometimes rose to violence, and betrayed him 
into starts of passion and precipitate decisions; that he 
was by no means master of his temper, and often lost it in 
debate.*** 

Another defect — it is nearly allied to the former — of 
Stanhope's political character, was too much openness. He 
was unwilling to conceal or disguise his plans and proceed- 
ings, as state necessity but too frequentiy requires. He 
used to say that, during his administration, he found that 

* " Carleton*8 calm sense and Stanhope*8 noble flame 

** Compared, and knew their generous end the same.** 

Epilogtte to Satires, 
•* Letters on History. Letter 8. vol. i. p. 225. ed. 1773. 
•*• It may be observed, however, that Stanhope seldom showed this 
hastiness to foreigners, or in negotiations. The canstic St. Simon says of 
kim, **I1 ne perdait point le sang-froid, rarement la politesse, avait beau- 
** coup d^esprit, de genie, et de ressonroe." (Mem. vol. xviii. p. 839.) 
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he always imposed upon the foreign ministers by merely 
telling Ihem the naked truth; since they, suspecting some 
deep stratagem, and thinking such candour from a rival 
impossible, never failed to write to their respective Courts 
information directly contrary to the assurances he gave 
them. * But it is evident that such a scheme of policy cannot 
be long eifectnal, and is only an ingenious excuse for 
indiscretion. In this respect, as in most others, the character 
of Stanhope stands in most direct contrast to that of his 
predecessor, Harley, who carried his reserve and dissimula- 
tion to such an extent as most frequently to defeat itself, 
who, when he wished to be secret, only became mysterious, 
and raised curiosity instead of eluding observation. 

Stanhope was, I believe, not unambitious of power; but, 
as to money, few statesmen have ever shown themselves 
more disinterested. ** He left his son, as Lord Chesterfield 
once said of him in the House of Peers, "little else besides 
" the honour of a seat amongst your Lordships ; " and of the 
landed possessions which his representative now enjoys, 
scarcely one fifth is derived &om him. In his youth he is 
stated, and I believe truly***, to have been licentious; even 
then, however, he was an assiduous and able man of business. 
Like most other distinguished generals, he, in the field, 
gradually acquired the talent how, on any sudden emergency, 
to pour forth very rapidly a variety of orders, each, apparently, 
tmconnected with the last, yet each tending to the same 
point from a different (j[uarter , and forming, when put together, 
a regular and uniform plan. His bodily activity was no less 

* See some comments on this plan of Lord Stanhope by Lady M. W. 
Montagu (Letter to Lady Bute, March 6. 1753). 

** For a remarkable instance — his reply to a munificent offer of the. 
Emperor Charles VL— I venture to xefer to my War of the Succession, 
p. 177. 

*** The authority of Cnnningham , who had been personally disobliged 
by Stanhope, and who is seldbm accurate on any subject, might be 
rejected. But we are told by the impartial St* Simon, "Ce G^n^rai 
'* Anglais avait 6t6 fort debauch^." (Mem', vol. vii. p. 293. ed. 1829.) As to 
Stanhope's "maturer years, I find that in 1708, in a private correspondence 
between two other persons, his " strict morals " are commended. Seethe 
Collection of Original Letters published by Mr. T. Forster. London, 1880, 
p. 284. . ^ . , . , 

8* 
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remarkable, and appeared in the great number of special 
mia«ionB he undertook, and of affairs he transacted at foreign 
cfipiial B whilst holding the seals of office at home. All this, 
1 lirmly beiieye, is no more than strict justice requires me 
to bay of him. Yet I cannot deny that, in drawing his 
characti^r, or in estimating his abilities, I may, perhaps, 
be misled by my affectionate and grateful attachment to his 
memory. I may, perhaps, be too ready to adopt the 
panegyric of Steele, on his ''plain- dealing, generosity, 
^'aud frankness — a natural and prevailing eloquence in 
*' asfiembliea— an heroic and inspiring courage in the field — 
*' a gecLtlB ^nd winning behaviour in conversation." I may, 
perhaps^ be partial in believing, as I do, that, had his 
lifo been longer spared — had not his career been cut short 
eo E^oon after he had reached the heights of power and the 
age of forty *seven years — the world would not have been, 
what Steele proceeds to call it, "in arrear to his virtue;" 
and that he would be generally acknowledged as inferior 
to few other public characters in the history of his country 
It is for the reader to reflect and to decide. 

It remains for me to touch upon a circumstance connected 
with Sun hope's appointment as Secretary of State. Horace 
Walpok, Lord Orford, who numbered him amount Sir 
Robert's enemies, and disliked him as such, says of him, in 
hi^ Remmiacences — "Earl Stanhope was a man of strong 
^^Aod violent passions, and had dedicated himself to the 
^^ army \ and was so far from thinking of any other line , that 
"when Walpcle, who first suggested the idea of appointing 
^^him Secretaty of State, proposed it to him, he flew into 
'■^ & furious rage, and was on the point of a downright quarrel, 
^^QokiDg on himself as totally unqualified for the post, and 
^^ suspecting it a plan of mocking him."* In conversation 
with Archdeacon Coxe, Lord Orford afterwards improved 
this atory into Stanhope's putting his hand to his sword**; 
and , perbapB , had Lord Orford lived a little longer, it might 

* Re mmJfi educes, Works, toI. iy. p. 287. ed* 1798. 
** ComQ'fl Hamoirs of Walpole, toI. i. p. 96. 
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have grown into a statement of Stanhope's actually stabbing 
Walpole. It relates to a period of which the narrator has 
just before, in his Reminiscences, had the unusual candour 
to own that he was " but superficially informed." The story 
is, moreover, in one of its circumstances, contradicted by 
a letter of the elder Horace Walpole , who states that it was 
he , and not his brother Kobert , who first suggested the idea 
of appointing Stanhope Secretary of State.* 

But even were there no such circumstances to shake Lord 
Orford's testimony, it is, I conceive, fully disproved by the 
tenor of the Commons' proceedings in the Sessions of 1713 
and 1714. All those who have perused them cannot fail to 
perceive that Stanhope had taken a very active and pro- 
minent part in them; and that none, not even I think Robert 
Walpole, at that time competed with him as a leader of the 
Opposition in that House. It is, therefore, as it seems to 
me, utterly incredible and absurd that so natural and common 
a result of Parliamentary distinction as the offer of a high 
civil appointment should have moved Stanhope into any 
expression of surprise or resentment. 

But this is not all. So far from being unexpectedly raised 
by the favour of Walpole , it appears , on the contrary , that 
Stanhope, and not Walpole, was the Government leader 
of the House of Commons. In the contemporary writers, 
I find, it is true, no positive statement either to that or to 
the opposite effect. But I find that, in the first place , Stan- 
hope held the high office of Secretary of State, and Walpole 
only the subaltern post of Paymaster; so that it can hardly 
be supposed that the former was to be under the direction 
of the latter. I find, secondly, that in the Cabinet Council 
Walpole had no seat**; and I would ask, whether there is a 
single instance of the Housje of Commons being led by any 
placeman not a Cabinet Minister? I find, thirdly, that in 



* Letter to Etoagh, Sept. 21. 1753, printed in Coxe*s second Tolnme. 
Horace had beeb Stanhope's prirate secretary in Spain. 
*• Tindal, vol. ri. p. 818. 
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tiie enstdng Session, the King's messages were brought down 
by Stanhope, and not by Walpole. 

I believe, therefore, that Stanhope was the Grovemment 
leader at first. There is no doubt, however, that as time 
went on Walpole showed himself the more able debater; 
and, accordingly, as will be seen in the sequel, he was pro- 
moted to be First Lord of the Treasury in October , 1715. 

It may be observed that, with the exception of Notting- 
ham, who of late had always acted with the Whigs, not a 
single Tory was comprised in the new administration. Some 
modem writers have severely arraigned the policy of Greorge 
in that respect They have argued that he ought to have 
shown himself the King of the whole people, promoted the 
junction of both parties , instead of the triumph of one , and 
formed his government on broad and comprehensive prin- 
ciples. But was such an union really possible? Had not 
the Whigs and Tories too fiercely and too recently waged 
war to be so suddenly combined? If even an experienced 
native monarch might have shrunk from this attempt, would 
it not have overwhelmed a stranger to our language and 
manners? How ill had that experiment succeeded with 
William the Third, a prince so far more able and energetic 
than George ! Would it have been prudent, while the storm 
of a Jacobite rebellion was gathering, to place at the hehn 
any statesman of doubtful or wavering loyalty? For though, 
on the one hand, it would be most unjust to accuse the whole 
Tory party of Jacobite principles , it can as little be denied 
that many of its leaders secretly held them. Let us not, then, 
consider as the fault of Greorge what was rather the mis- 
fortune of his times, nor fall into the common error of 
judging past events by the standard of present facts and 
present feelings. 

Meanwhile a great number of loyal addresses from the 
various cities and counties continued to pour in. The 
Ministerial arrangements were all completed before the Co- 
ronation, which took place on the 20th of October, and 
which, according to custom, was signalised by several pro- 
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motionB both in and to the Peerage. Few of the principal 
statesmen of the time, whether in or out of power, failed to 
attend the solemnity; both Oxford and Bolingbroke were 
present; and there were great demonstrations of joy 
throughout most parts of the kingdom. The day was , how- 
ever, painfully marked in some places by riot and outrage, 
and other such tokens of public disapprobation, especially 
at Norwich, Bristol*, and Birmingham, the latter being then 
remarkable for its high-church and monarchical principles. 
The University of Oxford also chose that day. to confer un- 
animously, in full convocation, an honorary degree upon 
Sir Constantine Phipps, the late Jacobite Chancellor of 
Ireland. 

Meanwhile the innocent cause of these unhappy divisions 
— the Pretender, or, as he was frequently called, the Che- 
valier de St George — was stQl residing in Lorraine. On 
the first tidings that his sister was either dead or dying, he 
had immediately posted towards the Court of Versailles ; 
but found it so fearful of allowing England any pretext for a 
rupture that it would not afford him the least countenance. 
M. de Torcy gave him a civil but positive iigunction to quit 
the French dominions; and, finding his partisans in Eng- 
land benumbed and confounded, and making no effort in his 
favour, he returned whence he came, after one melancholy 
visit to the Queen Dowager at Chaillot. From Bar-le-Duc 
he soon afterwards proceeded to drink the waters of Plom- 
bieres. There, on the 29th of August, New Style, he is- 
sued a manifesto, asserting his right to the Crown, and ex- 
plaining the cause of his inactivity till *' the death of the 
"Princess, our sister, of whose good intention towards us 
"we could not for some time past well doubt" When 
published in England, this incautious declaration produced 

* The cry of the Bristol rioters was, "Saoheverell and Ormond! 
*^Damn all foreign governments!** One house was plundered, and one 
man murdered* In November, seven of the ringleaders were brought to 
trial, and sentenced to fine and imprisonment; "but it was thought 
** surprising,** says a contemporary, "that not one of them suffered 
''capitally.** fTindal vol. vi. p. 841.) A curious contrast to the scenes of 
1881. 
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an impression most infavourable to the late administration, 
as unveiling their secret and disavowed, because defeated, 
designs in favour of the Jacobites. Their adherents at first 
insisted upon this document being a base contrivance of the 
Whigd to rellect upon the memory of the Queen and of her 
Tory govcnirnent, hut were much disconcerted at finding 
its tiuthonticity acknowledged. However, they soon rallied 
sufficiently to be able to pour forth with some effect a host of 
libels, whoae tendency we may easily discover from their 
titlea: — ** Stand taat to the Church! — Where are the 
"BishopB now? -^ The Keligion of King George. — No 
** Presbyterian Government. — The State Gamester; or, the 
" Church of England's Sorrowful Lamentation. — ^sop in 
" Mourning. — The Duke of Ormond's Vindication. — ' The 
''Lord Eolingbroke'e Vindication. — No Lord Protector, or 
"the Duke of Marlborough's Design defeated!" The haw- 
kers who cried these and other such pamphlets were sent to 
thehouscof eorrection by the Lord Mayor, with the appro- 
bation ofLordTownahend; and some antidotes to the poison 
were put forth on the other side.* 

On the day after the Coronation, Secretary Stanhope, 
and Sir fii chard Temple, just created Lord Cobham, set out 
together on a secret nussion to Vienna. It was of great im- 
portance to remove the jealousy and coldness with which the 
Emperor Charles the Sixth had seen the accession of the 
House of HauOYGr^ and to allay his apprehensions as to anj 

• Addison > In ono short piece (Freeholder, No. 14., Works, vol. Iv. 
p. 3B4. 42 d. 17B1) Tcry humorously exposes the inconsistencies of the High 
Churcli Jucafaitca, by idmwing out the articles of what he calls A Tory's 
Cracd. The thr4je tiret aro as follows: — 

I. 

Thai the Churcli ^if England will be always in danger till it has a 
FDpiab Kiu^ for Its defender. 

II. 

That for thq safely of the Church no subject should be tolerated in any 
roUglon diE!'«ircnt irmtx the Established, bat that the head of our Churob 
may be of that reliKluik which is most repugnant to it. 

m. 

That the Protcatiint Interest In this nation, and In all Europe, cottld 
nat but HiyuTlith uudcr the protection of one who thinks himself obliged, 
pu ivain ^r 'ic'-nnDliDnT to do aU that lies in his power for the extirpation 
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encroachments in Gknnany. Nor was it of less moment to 
induce the Imperial and the Dutch Governments to conclude 
the Barrier Treaty, which was still under discussion, and 
presenting an obstacle to any renewed alliance or cordial 
co-operation between them. Lord Cobham was intended as 
the permanent ambassador; but the personal appearance of 
StaiUiope , in the first instance , was considered most desira- 
ble, from his having formerly been so closely linked with 
the Emperor in Spain — obtained so large a share of his re- 
gard and confidence — and, since that period, continued in 
correspondence with His Migesty. Stanhope went first to 
the Hague, where he had a conference with Pensionary 
Slingeland, Fagel, Hop, and other leading Dutch statesmen. 
He found them not unreasonable as to the articles of the 
Barrier Treaty, nor averse to the idea of a defensive alliance 
with the Emperor for their mutual security, but timidly 
ehrinking from any public declaration or immediate mea- 
sures. On the whole, they seemed much more afraid of per- 
sonal responsibility tiian of national loss; and *4t is my de- 
*'cided opinion," adds Stanhope, "that if we do not help 
^'them to do their own business, it will never be done at all. 
^' There is not one amongst them who dares to take anything 
** upon himself." Proceeding to Vienna, Stanhope was most 
graciously received by Charles, and represented in strong 
terms to His Majesty, and to Prince Eugene , that a speedy 
conclusion of the Barrier Treaty was most necessary to 
arrest the further progress of French intrigues in Holland; 
that the public mind in that country was becoming soured; 
and that the ^possession of one town, or a few thousand 
florins, more or less , was not to be put in competition by the 
Emperor with the advantage of a sincere friendship and 
close alliance with the Dutch. But he met with unexpected 
difiiculties. "I found," he says, "Prince Eugene muchir- 
"ritated with the Dutch, and very indignant at their last 
"proposals; insomuch that he declared he should never ad- 
"vise the Emperor to accept the Low Countries on such 
"terms. The Low Countries, he observed, were of little 
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"value, either to the Emperor or to the empire; they were 
" only a burden to the former; and, if he should consents 
" accept thcin , it would be much more for the sake of his old 
** allies than for his own." 

The English Minister remained at Vienna during several 
weeks, oodeavouring to overcome these obstacles. In his 
opinion, "tlie Emperor is much more moderate than most 
^* of his ministers. His views on the general system of Euro- 
**peim poUcy seem to me as just and reasonable as could 
"possibly he expected; but all his Government is so ex- 
^* tii^pLTated against the Dutch, that I really cannot tell to 
'* what extremities they may not proceed." Stanhope suc- 
eeoded in lowering their pretensions as to several articles, 
but could not bring them to any positive and satisfactory 
adjuatment. Setting out from Vienna on the 22d of De- 
cember, New Style, he returned to confer with the states- 
men at the Hague, and was again in England early in 
January.* His embassy, though it failed in several of its 
objects^ tended to faciUtate the subsequent negotiations; 
and the Barrier Treaty, after a long and well -matched 
Bti'uggle between Dutch and German obstinacy, was, at 
length, brought to a conclusion, and signed in November, 
1715. 'I'he States were to receive 500,000 crowns yearly, and 
to gatiiyon Namur, Toumay, Menin, Fumes, Wameton, 
Ypres, audKnoque, together with Dendermond, jointly.** 

Immediiiteiy after Stanhope's arrival, the Ministers, 
meeting m Council, determined to publish two Royal pro- 
clamations — the one dissolving the Parliament, the other 
calling a new one.*** The terms of the latter gave consider- 

* Sec rc^tary Stanhope to Lord Townshend, Nov. 6. 24. Dec. 6, &c. 1714. 

*' See Lanibertyt vol. ix. p. 24., and Coxea House of Aastria, vol. iii. 
p. 25^^ but the former strangely omits Namar and Toumay as they stand in 
Duii]uiit;*ij collection. Coxe also is by no means accurate in this portion of 
iilEi history; atid hEs treaty of Westminster of May 5. 1715 is quite imaginary. 
I iih(i\i]t\ iji^ticlude It to be a misprint for May 25. 1716, but that he goes on 
ta 4|K'jik of xhci change of policy produced by the death of Loala XIV^ 
fiapt. 1. 1715. 

*** A atrikiiii? Instance of blind and unreasonable party accusations is to 
he fflund In (lie Menjoirs of Berwick, who Charges the government of 
Gcor^^ IUq FiTBt^ amongst other faults, with having ^^cassd le Parlement 
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able, and, I think, very just offence. It severely reflected on 
the evil designs and miscarriages of the late Government, and 
advised the electors, in the choice of their representatives, 
to '^have a particular regard to such as showed a firmness 
'' to the Protestant Succession when it was in danger." Such 
suggestions, however cautiously worded, are clearly un- 
constitutional; And appear least of all becoming in the 
mouth of a Prince so lately called over to protect our liber- 
ties and laws. Can it be doubted, also, that the Ministers, 
when using the name of Majesty, should have carefully 
avoided all approach to party violence and rancour? 

The elections, however, went precisely as the framers 
of the proclamation could have wished. * How strange 
and sudden are the veerings of popular favour! In the 
House of Commons, which sat ift the beginning of 1710, 
the Whigs had a very great majority. The elections of that 
autumn , and of 1713 , sent up as large a majority on the side 
of the Tories. Now, again in 1715, the Whigs found them- 
selves lords of the public mind, and victorious in nearly all 
their contests. Some grounds have elsewhere been given 
that will partly account for these revulsions; but to explain 
them altogether on any thing like reason, or without a liberal 
allowance for the caprice of popular assemblies, would, I 
believe , be found as impracticable as to say why the wind 
should blow from the north to-day, and from the south to- 
morrow. 

The Houses met on the 17th of March, when the Whigs, 
without opposition, raised Mr. Spencer Compton to the 

^' qai venait de le reconnaitre si nnanimement ! " Yet the statutes 7 & 8 W. 
III. c. 15. and 6 Ann. c. 7. made it imperative that the Parliament should 
be dissolved within six months from the demise of the Crown. See M^m. 
de Berwick, vol. ii. p. 185., and Blackstone's Comment, vol. i. p. 183. ed. 
1825. 

* There is a carioas account of some slight disturbances at thes6 
elections in a contemporary pamphlet, ** Account of the Riots and Ta- 
*' mults, Ac. ; printed for J. Baker, 1715.'* We are told that at Cambridge 
the under-gradnates took an active part; and that ^^ a right trusty body oT 
^1 passively obedient Johnians were mounted on their College leads, under 

which the members were to pass, witti good store of brick-bats to 

discharge on their heads I ** (p. 20.) 
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Speaker*s chair. A few days afterwards, the King came 
down to open Parliament in person; but, being unable to 
pronounce English, gave his speech to be read by the Chan- 
cellor. itA tone was frank and affectionate. He thanked 
all h\n loving subjects for their zeal and firmness in defence 
of hiE succession. He gently lamented the unsatisfacton 
term^i of the peace, and the incomplete fulfilment of eTeo 
those ^ aud he ended with assurances that the established 
UonBtltutian in Church and State should be the rule of bh 
government, and the happiness of the people the chief caie 
of his life. 

The Addresses in answer to His Majesty's speech raised 
warm debu^tes in both Houses. The Duke of Bolton haying 
moved that of the Lords, in which there were the words 
"recover the reputation df this kingdom," LordBolingbroke. 
in a masterly harangue (it was his last in Parliament), vin- 
dicated the memory of the late Queen, and proposed to 
change the word "recover" into "maintain." The original 
Atltlrfl^a ^^as, however, carried against him by 66 to 83: 
and "I »aw/' he says, "to the shame of the Peerage, several 
"Lordri concur to condenm, in one general vote, all that 
"they had approved of in a former Parliament by many par- 
*'■ ticular Keaolutions." It is remarkable that Lord Towns- 
h<]nd did not speak at all on this occasion, and that the 
Duke of Shrewsbury took part against the Court 

In the Commons, the Address moved by Walpole con- 
tained tiveu utronger expressions: — "It is with just resent- 
'^ment we observe that the Pretender still resides in Lor 
^^raine; and that he has the presumption, by declarations 
" froiii thence, to stir up your Migesty*s subjects to rebellion. 
"But that which raises the utmost indignation of your Cont- 
"inona ifi, that it appears therein that his hopes were built 
"upon tht' measures that had been taken for some time past 
"in Great Britain. It shall be our business to trace ont 
" those measures whereon he placed his hopes, and to bring 
" the authors of them to condign punishment." This was the 
first authentic announoement of the intention of the Minis- 
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ters to cftll their predecessors to acconnt, and it was con- 
firmed by Secretary Stanhope in the course of the debate. 
A report, he said, had been indostrioosly spread about that 
the present Ministers never designed to bring the late to 
trial, but only to censure them in general terms; but he 
could assure tiiie House that, notwithstanding all the endea- 
Tours that had been used to prevent a disoovery of the late 
mismanagement, by conveying away several papers from 
the Secretaries' offices, yet the Government had sufficient 
evidence left to prove the former Ministry the most corrupt 
that ever sat at the helm; that those matters would now be 
laid before the House; and that it would appear that a cer- 
tain English General had acted in concert with, if not re- 
ceived orders from. Marshal Villars. 

The Opposition made their stand upon another part of 
the Address, which, they said, reflected upon the memory 
of the late Queen; but this objection was dexterously parried 
by Walpole. Nothing, he declared, was further from their 
mtentions than to asperse the late Queen: they rather de- 
signed to vindicate her memory by exposing and pimishing 
those evil counsellors who deluded her into pernicious mea- 
sures: whereas the opposite party endeavoured to screen 
and justify those counsellors, by throwing on that good, 
pious, and well-meaning Princess all the blame and odium 
of their evil counsels. On the division , the Government had 
244 votes , and the Opposition 138. 

It was evident, from the intimation of Stanhope, that if 
even the Duke of Ormond, the General alluded to, should 
be left untouched, at all events Oxford and Bolingbroke, 
the chiefs of the Cabinet which had framed his instructions, 
were to be singled out for trial and punishment The two 
Ministers thus threatened pursued a very different course. 
Oxford, still guided by his naturally slow and phlegmatic 
temper — which, however unfit for action, can, inadefen- 
nve position, sometimes supply the place of wisdom, and, 
still more frequently, of dignity — determined calmly to 
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ft wait the atonn. * Bolingbroke, ever since his dismissal, 
had liffet^ted an unconcerned and confident demeanour; had 
appeared every where in public; had taken a part in debate; 
had, iu conversation, descanted with his usual eloquence 
nud in-fiDceriiy on the pleasures of retirement. "I &idby 
**expeiience,'' he used to say, "that I can be unfortunate 
^* without being unhappy." The same tone was also adopted 
towards bim by his friends, and thus, for example, by 
Swift; ^* I hope your Lordship, who was always so kind to 
"me while you were a servant, will not forget me now in 
'*your greatneas. I give you this caution, because I verilj 
*^ believe you will be apt to be exalted in your new station of 
*^ retirement , which was the only honourable post that those 
'^ who gave it you were capable of conferring."** But though 
the language of the fallen Minister was that of innocence, 
his coi^iduet was that of guilt. His heart began to fail him 
when he looked the danger more nearly in the face. He was 
informed -- falsely, as it afterwards appeared — that Prior, 
who had been recalled from his post at Paris, and was just 
landed J had promised to disclose all he knew. He fearevl 
th»t his encoaies would pursue him to the scaffold , he felt 
tliat he deserved it, and, in an evil hour for himself, he 
took the resolution of flying from England. According to 
his own account, moreover, so thorough was his abhorrence 
of Oxford J that the necessity of concerting measures vritik 
him for their common defence was a principal motive in de- 
totring him from making any defence at all.*** To conceal 
and secure his flight, he appeared at DruryLane Theatre 
the evening before, the 28th of March; and, at the close of 

* ^'Hq (Lqrd Oxford) has certainly made advances of civility totiK 
" Wh^l^Bf which they have returned with the ntmost contempt.*' Mr. Fordtc 
Swift, Aui;. 14. ITU. 

"" Swift to BoUcigbroke, Sept. 14. 1714. 

•*• Seu hi« Icttf^T to Sir William Wyndham. I shonld observe that this 
letter does not si^em to have been published until after Bolingbroke*s destb- 
rt wssi I i^iOFiccLvc;, written about the time it purports to be (1717), privatelj 
printed, and circulated amongst a few persons. In 1744 « Bolingbroke mcs- 
tioni his fLddlr,^' a copy of it while looking for other pamphlets (Coxe'i 
WAlpftlf^t veil, IL p. 343.}, which appears to indicate that, it had not bee£ 
__ „_. ! = " * r, (1, rerhaps , however , it was circulsited in MS. 
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the performance, bespoke (according to the custom of the 
time) another play for the next night. Having then disguised 
himself as a servant to La Yigne , a messenger of the King 
of France, he s.et off to Dover, and embarked for Calais 
undiscovered. From thence he proceeded to Paris; and 
soon afterwards, as I shall have occasion to show, accepted 
the seals of Secretary of State from the Pretender. 

The Duke of Ormond, at first, went into the opposite 
extreme; and, instead of running from the storm like 
Bolingbroke, or awaiting it like Oxford, attei^pted to meet 
and brave it. By the magnificence of his mode of living, 
and the pubKc levees which he held, he seemerd arrogantly 
vying with Eoyaliy itself. He held a sort of X)pposition 
Court at Richmond: he openly connected himself with the 
most ardent Jacobites : he showed no displeasure at finding 
his name coupled with "High Church" as the watchword of 
riots : he was known to foment those riots : he was proud to 
be the idol of the mob ; and he became at length , as Boling- 
broke observes , the bubble of his own popularity. Had he 
pursued a more moderate course, there is every reason to 
believe that he would never have been brought to trial. He 
was not responsible for the restraining orders as a statesman, 
and, as a soldier, it was his evident duty to obey them. Even 
without this apology, the Ministers would have shrunk from 
touching a man with so many friends in the country and in 
the House of Commons ; and have feared that, however easily 
they might lop off the smaller branches, so great a bough 
could scarcely be hewed down.* 

On the 9th of April, Secretary Stanhope laid before the 
House all the instructions, memorials, and other papers 
relating to the late negotiatioa for peace and cessation of 



* In Coxe*8 MSS. toI. xxxtI. Brit. Mob., ib a letter Arom Mr. Gardonncl 
to the Dake of Mariboroogh , dated Jane 14. 1716, urging, **whetfaer ffome 
^* means might not be found to bring over the Dnke of Ormond to a sense of 
** his error, and tho owning his having been misled .... It is not impro- 
*^ bable the Ministry would choose to let him drop rather thaji bring on a 
^^prosecation against him.** 
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mms*; audi observing that they were too many and too 
volummoui» to be perused by the whole House , he moved 
that they should be referred to a select Committee of twenty- 
one persona. No opposition was made to Stanhope's motion, 
amd thti CommHtee was selected by secret lists , which, from 
the tiiinper of the majority, of course produced the appoint- 
ment of the principi^ Whigs. The members met the same 
eveninf^; chose Walpole for their chairman; and, during 
the DGxt two months, pursued their investigation wiib. all the 
activity of pinty zeal and personal resentment It bemg a 
Conmiittee of secrecy, we have no authentic record of their 
proec; tidings. Prior, however, who fell under their heavy 
(lisplcaaurc for refusing to disclose his secrets, or criminate 
his employrrijj has given us an account of his examination) 
from which I a hall make some extracts: — "The most con- 
**fuapd questions were put to me upon several heads, back- 
"ward and forward, by Lechmere, and Boscawen, and 
^^Lord Coxungsby; the two first of whom, I think, under* 
*' stood not one word of what they were saying. .... Being 
^^ asked of whom I received money in Prance? I answered, 
" of M. CantiUon. * Was he not a Papist?' said Boscawen. 
'^^EUoj Sij / I said, 'he could not have been a banker at 
FariE , which he had been for several years before I knew 
hiiD. In one word, he was the common banker to whom 
^^ ^ the Engliah addressed themselves.* Stanhope and Walpole 
*^ 1 found frowning, and nodding at each other, and extremely 

^^ atshamc d of this vile stuff. They proceeded in asking 

^''tne to give an account of what, they said, I must needs know 
it'. — the meeting of the Lords at my house, with Mesnager 
^^ aud Gaul tier, I said, M. Mesnager had often been at mj 
^' house \ that the Secretary of State had seen him there ; that 
^^I had cat and drank, and been abroad with him several times. 
** The J took great hold of this. Boscawen expressed himself 
* * wi th gre at j oy , * This is more than we knew before ! ' And 
" from thence they ran wildly back — When I knew Qaultier? 

** ThE>rc wt?7Q twelve Tolames bound ap , and three other ^^niuii 
'* bookj .'* Coin . Jonrn. vol. xriil. p. 67. 
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"when I had been with Mesnager? I answered to this in as 
"general terms as I could. ... I was interrogated without 
"method or connexion, as any member of tibe Committee 
"pleased; and, indeed, with confusion and disorder enough 
"amongst themselyes; for they sometimes stopped each 

"other*s questions, and proposed new ones of their own 

"Walpole and Stanhope grew mightily perplexed; the one 
" in a sullen, the other in an unbounded, passion. Coningsby 
"raved outright .... The Chairman told me that the Com- 
"mittee were not at all satisfied with my behayiour, nor could 
" give such an account of it to the House as might merit their 
"favour in my behalf; that, at present, they thought fit to 
"lay me under a stricter confinement tlian that of my own 
"house. HereBoscawen played the moralist, and Coningsby 

"the Christian, but both very awkwardly The mes- 

"senger, to whose hoTuse they intended to confine me, being 
"called, Coningsby asked him if his house was secured by 
" bolts and bars. The messenger answering in the negative, 
"Coningsby very angrily said, *Sir, you must secure this 
"^prisoner; it is for the safety of the nation; if he escapes, 
" ' you shall answer for it.' " This picture is, no doubt, much 
too highly coloured, but as undoubtedly has many features 
of resemblance. * 

Before the report of the Secret Committee was prepared, 
there was scarcely a debate in the House of Commons, on 
whatever subject, that did not give rise to some outbreak of 
party violence, as in an inflamed state of body every humour 
festers. Thus, on one occasion. Sir WilHam Wyivdhara 
havinginveighed against the King's proclamation in January, 
which he said was of dangerous consequence to the very 
being of Parliaments , he was fiercely called upon to explain 
these words, and, refusing, was assailed with the cry 
"TotheTowerl TotheTowerl" but Walpole, with much 
dexterity, averted any such unpopular act of rigour. 

* See Prior*8 aooonnt at length in the Pari. Hist. vol. vil. Appendix, 

No. 2. **It ]b certain," says Dr. Birch, **Mr. Prior did prevaricate." 

(Tindal*8 Hist. vol. vi. p. 880.) I must observe that Prior*8 examination 

did not take place nntll the 16th of Jnne, after the report of the Committer* 

Mahoa, Hittory, /• 9 
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"I am not," he said, "for gratifying the desire which the 
'^member who oceasions this great debate shows of being 
** aent to the Tower. It would mal^e him too considerable; 
^^and as he is a young man of good parts , who sets up for a 
'^ wurm champion of tde late Ministry, and one who was in 
'^all their secrets, I would have him be in the house when 
*^wG come to inquire into the conduct of his friends, both 
'Hhat he may have an opportunity to defend them, and 
^' be a witness of the fairness with which we shall proceed 
^' against those gentlemen, and that it may not be said that 
^'we take any advantage against them." In compliance 
with this hint, Wyndham, instead of being committed 
to tlie Tower, was only ordered to be reprimanded by the 
Speaker. 

On another occasion, when thdJivil List was under 
diflCUHsion, Sir William Wyndham incautiously observed, 
that in the late Queen's time the sum of 500,000/. was suf- 
iicient for the support of her family and civil list, though 
she reserved 50,000/. a year for King James's consort 
The Ministers joyfully pounced upon this unwary con- 
feealon; and Stanhope rose to request the House to take 
notice of what that gentleman had advanced, because it 
would serve to confirm some matters which the Committee 
of Secrecy had found in the papers that were laid before 
them.* 

On June 1st, on a Bill for regulating the forces, 
Mr. Shippen, a leading Jacobite, having first thrown ont 
the common -place charge against the administration of 
intending to set up a standing army, insinuated his belief 
that, after all the clamour that had been raised, their 
Secret Committee would end in smoke. This produced 
some most bitter invectives from the other side. Boscawen 
complained of '^the insolence of a certain set of men^ 

* Pari. Hist. vol. vil. p. 69. In the same debate , a member of the 
Opposition, whose name is not recorded, made some most malignant ob- 
aorviktinns on an increase in the Judges* salaries^ which had been made 
^nco Ilia Mi^esty's accession , and which , he said, ** was not toi aerTiees 
«^deDe, hat expected.** 
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and declared, that bo far from ending in smoke, the 
Secret Committee were now ready to make their report. 
Walpole said that he ^^ wanted words to express the 
"villany of the late Frenchified Ministry! " And Stanhope 
added, he '* wondered that men who were guilty of such 
*^ enormous crimes had still the audaciousness to appear in 
*^ the public streets ! " To such heights had party spirit ri^en ! 
At length, on the 9th of June, the long-expected report 
of the Committee, drawn up by Walpole, as ike chairman, 
was read by .him in the House of Commons. Its reading 
occupied fire hours that day, and on the next was read a 
second time by the clei^ at the table. It is a document of 
great clearness, perspicuity, and power; skilfully marshalling 
all the facts adverse to the late administration, and followed 
by an array of seventy-one extracts from their own correspon- 
dence, or other authentic documents, in confirmation of its 
charges. No one , I believe , could peruse it without feeling 
his bosom bum with indignation at the base motives and 
shameful conditions of the Peace of Utrecht — above all, 
at the disgraceful line of conduet prescribed to Ormond at 
the suspension of arms — at the cold-blooded betrayal of the 
Catalans to Spain — at the wanton gift of Toumay to France 
— at the e&ontery of Bolingbroke in attempting to pass 
upon the British people renunciations which the very parties 
who were to make them had privately owned to be invalid. 
Seldom has the avenging arm of ofiPended justice laid bare a 
scene of such selfish diwegard to public interests. In 
one point, however — the alleged intrigues of Bolingbroke 
and others of the Ministiy with the Pretender — the report 
appears extremely weak and inconclusive. These intrigues 
are now, it is true, placed beyond aU doubt by the subsequent 
avowal of some of the principal actors, or the disclosure 
of their most secret papers. But, at that period, nothing 
beyond circumstantial evidence or probable conjectures 
could be produced in support of this accusation; nor would 
it, therefore, htLy^ sufficed as the foundation for a charge 
of treason* 

9* 
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Tbe reading of the report being concluded, SirThomis 
U&nmtiT mri vcd , That its consideration should be pos^ned 
till the 2lflt ; but this was warmly opposed by Stanhope and 
W f l] p If- ^ aD d negatived by a large maj ority. Walpole then 
Tona and impeached Bolingbroke of high treason. The 
frhufh of Bolingbroke in the House were not few, but his 
a i gb t pT<* ve n to d their defence. A long silence ensued ; and 
at length some timid expressions of dissent from Mr. Hunger- 
ford iknd ^rrinf^ral Ross were all that was heard in behalf of 
th c k t ely tri u m phant leader of the Commons. The resolutioE 
baviag pa^i^ii<] irithout a division, LordConingsby next stood 
up and flaid , ^^The worthy Chairman of the Conunittee has 
^4mpeached the hand, but I do impeach the head; he has 
^Mmpcachr?^ the clerk, and I the justice; he has impeached 
^^ihfi scholar, and I the master: I impeach Robert Earl of 
"Oiford, and Earl Mortimer, of high treason and other high 
** crimes and miidemeanors!" 

I'hiA rc^rjlution also was carried without a division; but 
the impeacfjjui^ut of Ormond was a matter of much greater 
d i fll c 11 J ty an d d ebate. It was moved by Stanhope on the 2 1 st, 
mi(\ led to a diicussion of nine hours and a half. Several 
midoubtf^d fri^inds of the Protestant Succession spoke in 
favour of thn Duke; amongst others, Sir Joseph Jekyll, one 
ftf thu Com [nit tee of Secrecy ; and Ormond had so many par- 
tisans in the IIqusc, that the motion of Stanhope was passed 
by a majority of only forty-seven. Next day, Mr. Aislabie 
tkho impeached, not of high treason, but of high crimes 
and misdemeanors, the Earl of Strafford, as one of the two 
plenipotentjuriea at the Congress of Utrecht*; Mr. Hunger- 
ford sarcastic ally observing, that the Bishop of London^ 
the other plenitotentiary, was, it seemed, to have the benefit 
of cler^! 

It appears , however, that the zeal displayed in defence 
of Oruiond iut^lined the Ministers to drop their proceedings 
against him , and the Duke of Devonshire had even taken 

* CoKc erroni^aiisly sayf that the impeachmeliof Strftfford WM moTcd 
1)^ Stanhope.. ^LLre of Walpole, p. 67.) 
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measures to obtain for him a private audience of the King, 
in which any expressions of loyalty and promises of good 
conduct would probably have been accepted. Such a course 
was warmly pressed upon the Duke by his Jacobite con- 
federates, who wished him to maintain his footing in Eng- 
land, and to lull the suspicions of the Government until 
their plans should be matured. Another scheme had also 
been framed for an immediate insurrection in the West; 
many measures having been concerted, and many engage- 
ments taken by Ormond himself for that object. But Or- 
mond, who combined very honourable feelings with a very 
feeble resolution, could neither stoop to the dissimulation 
of the first proj ect , nor rise to the energy of the second. He 
took, of all courses, the worst for himself and his party: he 
secretly fled to France. It has been said that, before he 
went, he paid a visit to Lord Oxford in the Tower, and ad- 
vised him to attempt his escape ; — that finding his arguments 
ineffectual, he took leave of him with the words, "Farewell, 
"Oxford without a head!" — and that Oxford answered, 
"Farewell , Duke without a duchy ! " 

On the flight of Ormond, Acts of attainder agajnst him 
and Bolingbroke were passed without difficulty, and almost 
without opposition; but Ormond, unlike Bolingbroke, ha- 
ving thus taken his part, steadily adhered to it in evil for- 
tune, and never returned to his native country. He was 
certainly a man of very amiable temper and no mean ac- 
complishments, and with no blot upon his character — un- 
less incapacity and utter want of vigour are to be looked 
upon as such. - He died in 1745 , at the age of fourscore. He 
is described by St Simon, in his visit to Madrid in 1721, as 
short and fat in person, but yet of most graceful demeanour, 
and most noble aspect; remarkable for his attachment to the 
Church of England, and refusing large domains which were 
offered as the price of his conversion. * Twenty-two years 
later we find the following account of him at Avignon , in the 
lively letters of I#dy Mary Montagu: — "All the English, 
* M^m. de St. Simon, vol. xix. p. 441, ed. 1829. 
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"without difltinctioii, see theDukeof Ormond. Lord Chester- 
^' field, yrhHy joa know, is related to him, lay at his house 
^^ during his stay in this town; and, to say truth, nobody 
'* can bo more insignificant. He keeps an assembly where 
^^all the best company go twice in the week; lives here in 
^^ great magnificence; is quite inoflfensive; and seems to 
"have forgotten every part of his past life, and to be of no 
"paiiy/'* 

Thus then, of the three Peers impeached of high treason^ 
the Earl of (Jxford remained alone. On the 9th of July, Lord 
Coningaby, followed by a great part of the House of Com- 
mons, brought up to the bar of the Lords sixteen articles of 
impeachment against him, to which six further ones were 
aftcTwardH added. The first fifteen referred to the trans- 
act! on f^ of tlie Peace of Utrecht; but the sixteenth to the 
creation of twelve Peers in December, 1711, "by which the 
'^ aaid Earl did most highly abuse the influence he then had 
'" with Her Majesty, and prevailed on her to exercise, in the 
'■^ most unprecedented and dangerous manner, that valuable 
^^and undoubted prerogative which the wisdom of the laws 
^^ and eonstitiitiou of this kingdom hath entrusted with the 
"Crown for tlie rewarding signal virtue and distinguished 
"merit, by wliich desperate advice he did not only, as far 
*^aa in him lay, deprive Her Majesty of the continuance of 
"those seasonable and wholesome counsels in that critical 
"juncture , but wickedly perverted the true and only end of 
"that great and useful prerogative, to the dishonour of the 
" Crown , and irreparable mischief to the constitution of 
"Parliaments.'* 

Th e imp eachment being thus before the Lords , a debate 
arose in that House, whether any of the articles amounted 
to high treason ; and it was proposed to consult the Judges : 
but a motion to that effect was lost by 84 votes against 52. 
On the nest motion, that Oxford should be committed to the 
Tower^ the Earl rose and addressed the House in a short 
ipeech — protesting his innocence, and most artfully in- 

• To Mr. Wortley, June 1. 1748. 
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sinuating that, in many of the acts imputed to him^. he had 
only obeyed the positiye orders of the Queen. Thip, in fact, 
seems to have been true with respect to the cessation of 
arms and the instructions to Ormond,* and would have 
raised a question of most peculiar difficulty, at a period 
when the present doctrine of ministerial responsibiEty was 
still extremely loose and unsettled in the public mind. " My 
"Lords," said Oxford, in conclusion, " if Ministers o£ State, 
" acting by the immediate commands of their Sovereign , are 
"affcerwards to be made accountable for their proceedings, 
"it may, one day or other, be the case of all the members 

" of this august assembly My Lords , I am now to take 

"my leave of your Lordships, and of this honourableHouse, 
"perhaps for ever. I shall lay down my life with pleasure 
"in a cause favoured by my late dear Eoyal mistress; and 
"when I consider that I am to be judged by the justice, 
"honour, and virtue of my peers, I shall acquiesce and 
"retire with great content. And, my Lords, God*s will be 
"done!" In spite of this specious appeal, Lord Oxford, 
though reprieved for a few days from an indisposition, was 
conunitted to the Tower. 

In considering these acts of Ministerial animosity with 
that calmness which, at such a distance of time, it requires 
no great effort to preserve, they appear to me most un- 
doubtedly intemperate and unwise. On the guilt of the 
former administration, in transacting the Peace of Utrecht, 
I have already expressed no qualified opinion. But, in the 
first place , did that guilt amount to high treason ? Waiving 
their intercourse with the Pretender, which there was not 
sufficient evidence to prove, the stress of the accusation for 
treason lay in their seeking to obtain Toumay for the 
French, which was construed to be within the Act of Edward 
the Third, an adhering to the Queen's enemies.** Now, it 
must I think, be admitted, not only that this interpretation 
seems a straining of the Act, but that th,e motives of the 

^ See an anecdote in Lord Hardwlcke^s State Papers, vol. ii. p. 462. 
** See Blackatone*8 Comment, vol. iv. p. 82. ed. 1825, 
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MmisterBj in Ihe cession of Toumay, liowever culpable, 
were not precisely either treasonable or rebellions. So clear 
is thh view of the snbject, that above a year after the im* 
peiichmeot of Oxford, we find even the Cabinet Council — 
the aarne which had directed the impeachment — "of opinion 
^*that the ebiirg^ of high treason should be dropped, it being 
"very cert^iin that there is not sufficient evidence to convict 
"him of tbut ^.Time; but that he should be pushed with all 
**po3aible vigour, upon the point of misdemeanour."* 
But further — it was surely no very safe or constitutional 
course (as was forcibly urged by Sir William Wyndham) to 
found c barges of treason on the transactions of a peace 
which had already been approved by two successive Parlia- 
mejita. Even if 1 could admit the justice of such impeach- 
ments , I BhouM still utterly deny their policy. From the 
violeoct: of party feeling, the King could not, it is true, at 
fiT^tf call any even of the moderate Tories to his counsels; 
but be ought ^ nevertheless, to have applied himself to allay 
that Ylolancii , and to detach those Tories from their banner, 
i&stt^ad of m^khig them cling closely together by the point 
of honour and exasperation which always spring from per- 
aeeutlon- Was it not his interest to invite faithful services 
in future hy a generous oblivion to the past? Was it not the 
duty of hi^ ^luu^tcrs to draw at least one advantage from his 

* Liospntch tram Lord Townshend to Secretary Stanhope, dated Not. 2. 
17 IH, iLnd prmt^d jn Coxe*8 second volame of the Life of Walpole. The 
ArcbdL'uci^n, when he refers to this passage in his first Tolume (p. 70.}, 
druwA an tnllrvly t^rruaeous inference A'om it as to the original accusation: 
'"It la a juHtlct! iluu to Townshend and Walpole to observe, that they 
^^ alTonaouaiy inami-Ci Oxford should not be accused of high treason , bat 
^* only Lried fur hl^h crimes and mlsdemeanonrs." He previousijr (p. 68.), 
wlih tbe fi^itne vkw^ descants upon **the approved humanity of such men 
*' Ai TuwnAheiiij, I>evonshire, Stanhope, and Walpole.** Now, neith^' ia 
the pjia^'^AL^^e Uv Hllf^'fis from the correspondence nor in any other, is there 
thu Aljgjuu^t k>v]i|i<i!cc that any one of these statesmen disapproved of the 
origfnul accuaiit[un.f fE>r treason, although in the course of the trial they ail 
mbdlhcd Lbifir Titwif. As to Walpole, the only testimony (that of Boliag- 
broke, in his letter to Wyndham) speaks of him as the one 'wbo most 
wartnly urii;cd the orrginal impeachments; but this statement appears Jatit 
as vAf tiL> £Li)d uiH up ported as that of Coxe upon the other side. The real 
iTDtLi Bcems to \i« , that Walpole, not being then a member of the Cabinet, 
bad not muah bmid In eithier checking or urging these most impolitic 
meascircii 
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foreign birth, and keep his name clear from their own party 
rancour and resentment ? That resentment might, no doubt, 
be justifiable: they had, when out of office, undergone 
much personal persecution &om their triumphant rivals; 
they had to ayenge the exile of Marlborough and the impri- 
sonment of Walpole. But they ought to have remembered 
that the only mode by which such injustice could be excused 
in the eyes of posterity was by its retaliation; and that their 
headlong vengeance would incur the charge of supplying 
the fuel and stirring the flames of the smouldering civil war. 

And all this , let us ask, for what? Was any thuig gained, 
or could any thing be gained , by these impeachments ? We 
may, perhaps, be told of the demands of justice against the 
late Ministers — of the necessity of deterring future ones 
from similar misconduct. But surely in this case, the failure 
of their misconduct, and their consequent exclusion from 
office, would have been sufficient as punishment for them- 
selves or as warning to others. Unsuccessful guilt seldom 
makes imitators. Or if it be alleged that Bolingbroke or 
Oxford , by their popularity in the country , or the number of 
their friends inParlidinent, might, perhaps, at some future 
time , overcome the Whigs and reinstate tliemselves in office 
— could there be a stronger argument to show the impolicy 
of assailing men so formidably backed, and of driving a 
large and formidable party to despair? 

It is to be observed, however, that, in these impeach- 
ments, the Ministers, so far from outrunning the wishes and 
demands of their own party , rather fell short of them. The 
language of some of their a^erents was much stronger than 
their own. Thus, for instance. Lord Stanhope of Shelf ord, 
afterwards the celebrated Earl of Chesterfield, making his first 
speech on one of these occasions, said, ^^he never wished to 
^^ spill the blood of any of his countrymen, much less the 
''blood of any nobleman; but he was persuaded that the 
''safety of his country required that examples should be 
" made of those who had betrayed it in so infamous a manner.*' 
To this speech, Lord Chesterfield, in after-life, looked back 
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witJi just regret. "Had I not been a young member," he 
obeervD!*, ^^I should certainly have been, as I owniL deserved, 
^^reprimanded by the House for some strong audi indiscreet 
^' things that I said."* 

Meanwhile, riots and outrages were increasing in several 
part3 of the country. Staffordshire, above aH, a county 
long remarkable for its Tory politics**, was the scene of 
disturbance. "High Church, and Ormond for ever!" was 
tlie erf- The mob , inflamed with zeal for their ecclesiastical 
establishment, and persuaded that its security would be very 
rnucb promoted by pulling down Dissenters' meeting-houses, 
aaaemblod in great numbers for that object Many buildings 
were di.H stroyed and many sectarians insulted. Against such 
procecdiugs it was thought requisite to point a sharper law; 
iind recourse was had to the Riot Act — a statute passed in 
tUt! reign of Mary, and limited to the Queen's life; and, in 
like manner, enacted by Elizabeth, but never since revived. 
It was now made perpetual, and with increased powers. It 
pro vide ft J that if any twelve per sons are unlawfully assembled 
to the disturbance of the peace, and any one Justice shaU 
think proper to command them, by proclamation, to disperse; 
if they contemn his orders, and continue together for one 
hour aftoi^wards, such contempt shall be felony vvitkout 
b ene fi t of cl ergy. By a subsequent clause , the pulling down 
of chapels or houses even before the proclamation , is made 
auhjeetto the same penalty.*** This Act, which still con- 

■ Lt'ttt r to his son, March 15. 1754. Dr. Maty says in his Life^ — "As 
^'5D4n as lu' had done speaking, one of the opposite party took him aside, 
'^ ami. 3i!iv|i^g complimented him upon his coup d'essaU observed that he was 
^^ exactly ac(^uainted with the date of bis birth, and could prove that when 
*Miu waa cltoscn a member of the House he was not come of age , and iha 
*'-hu wu nut 30 now; at the same time he assured him that he wished t< 
*'■ take no advantage of this , unless his own friends were pushed, in which 
^'i^£mc. If ha offeced to vote, he would immediately acquaint tbei Hook 
^-wHh St- Lord Stanhope, who know the consequences of this discpverv. 
^' oisawf^rf (1 nothing; bat making a low bow, quitted the House direcUy, aO' 
"went to rarla!'* 

** JloswcU observes in 1778: ^^I drank chocolate this morning with Mr- 
^'-Eld, aiiiU to my no small surprise, found him to be a Staffordsliire 
"- Whiiir ~ a being which I did not believe bad existed I** Life of Johnsoo. 
Crolier'jj^ cd* vol. iv. p. 185. 

*** Blackitone*8 Comment, vol. iv. p. 149. ed. 1825. 
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tinues, tiiongh bearing a harsh and arbitrary aspect, has, I 
believe , in practice , never given rise to any deeds of oppres- 
8i<m , nor well grounded canses of complaint. 

From the great amount of public business, the Houses sat 
this year till the 2 1 st of September. Even then — the rebel- 
lion, which I shall detail in the next chapter, being on the 
point of rising — Parliament was not prorogued, but only 
adjourned at short intervals, tiHit met again next year; so 
that what is called its first Session extends from March, 1715, 
tillJune, 1716. 

This spring, died two of the Ministers; first, the Marquis 
of Wharton, Privy Seal, a man of great talents but profligate 
character, and succeeded by a son still more able, and still 
more abandoned than himself; secondly , Lord Halifax. No 
one had basked more largely in the sunshine of the new 
Court: he had received from its bounty an Earldom, the 
Grarter , and the office of First Lord of the Treasury. Other 
men murmured at this rapid accumulation of favours. To 
himself, on the contrary, they all seemed inferior to his merit. 
He aimed at the great post of Lord Treasurer — a post never 
revived under the Georges; and, finding this withheld from 
him, did not scruple to enter into negotiations with his po- 
litical opponents, and plot with them against his party and 
his principles. Happily for his reputation, these cabals were 
interrupted by his death. Halifax was justly renowned for 
the literary talents which he possessed himself andpatronised 
in others; for his skill in finance ; for his eloquence in debate; 
for his activity in business. He was , however , better fitted 
— in his later years, at least — to adorn than to lead a party. 
Marlborough, in his private letters, has, with his usual ad- 
mirable discrimination of characters, touched upon the weak 
point of this: — '^I agree with you that Lord Halifax has no 
^^ other principle but his ambition ; so that he would put all in 
'^distraction rather than not gain his point" And again: 
''If he had no other fault but his unreasonable vanity, that 
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*' alone would be capable of making him guilty of any 
*^fault"* 

On the demise of Wharton and Halifax, the Privy Seal 
was put into commission; and the Earl of Carlisle, a respec- 
table iiobloman , with some taste but no talent for poetry**, 
^as made First Lord of the Treasury. He was soon found, 
however, wholly unequal to that high office; and it was, in 
October J 1715, transferred, to Walpole as a just reward for 
the talents he had displayed during the last Session, and 
uspeeiallj in the impeachments. 



* Tv ihi Uuchess, February 7. 1709, and Nov. 28. 1708. 
^* ins Lordntiip continued rliyming till a few hours before his doath, is 
liliA; una ''It \9 a pity," says Horace Walpola, "that auch wholesome 
^'gKiTt'fita vfiirt' not couched in more harmonious numbers." Royal an. 
liuble AuihuFa; Works, vol. i. p. 584. 
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CHAPTEB V. 

To those who attentively consider the state of parties at 
the accession of Greorge the First, it will, I think, appear 
indisputable that the friends of the Pretender would , sooner 
or later, with more or with less resources, have attempted 
an insurrection in his cause. On the other hand, however, I 
am far from denying that this insurrection gathered strength 
from the vindictive measures of the Whig administration — 
measures which tended to exalt the hopes, and increase the 
numbers, of the disaffected. 

To their success, however, three things seemed essential: 
first, that the rising in England should take place coigointly 
with that in Scotland ; secondly, the personal presence of the 
Pretender whenever his standard was fbrst raised; and, 
thirdly, some assistance from France. It will be my task to 
explain how, partly from misfortune, but more from mis- 
management, not one of these objectis, though reasonably 
expected, was attained. 

Lord Bolingbroke on arriving at Paris, had by no means 
openly and at once attached himself to the Jacobite party. 
Stni hoping for a favourable construction from his judges in 
England, he resolved not to provoke them by any fresh 
ground of accusation. He went to the Earl of Stair, the new 
British ambassador, and protested to him that he would 
enter into no disloyal engagements; and he wrote to Secre- 
tary Stanhope with similar assurances. 

We learn, however, from the best authority, that Boling- 
broke , with characteristic duplicity, at the very time that he 
made those professions to LorcT Stair, and wrote thus to 
Stanhope, had a secret conference with Marshal Berwick, 
the Pretender's illegitimate brother; gave a flattering report 
of the Jacobite interest in England; and observed , that the 
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time was not yet come for himself to espouse it publicly.* 
Having tlaua, as much as possible, made terms with both 
parties^ the noble exile retired into Dauphin^, where he 
anxiously awaited the course of events. Here he soon re- 
ceived tidings of the Bill of Attainder passing against him, 
aDtl ftiU} as he says, the smart of it tingling in eveiyyein. 
Hie own inclination was seconded by letters from his 
friends; he saw that it was no longer necessary to keep 
meHBureB with the House of Hanover, and hastening to 
Commer cj in Lorraine , he publicly joined the exiled heir of 
the Stnarta.** 

" The very first conversation I had with the Chevaher,' 
says Bollngbroke himself, ^'answered in no de^ee mjex- 
*^pe stations. He talked to me like aiman who expected 
^^ every moment to set out for England oar. Scotland, but did 
^* not very well know for which."*** He was in very acliTe 
conimuiiicaticn with both countries, as also with the Court 
of France. The letters from the Scotch were warm and 
eager; they declared themselves impatient to rise; they 
pressed for the Qievalier's arrival amongst them, (some- 
time a, recording to Bolingbroke, in terms much moi« 
:sealou3 than respectful,) and seemed to apprehend no other 
danger than having the honour of the Restoration taken 
from tbem^ or shared with others. From England, onthi 
contrary , the advices were as loose and undetermined u 
might be expected from the character of the Duke of Or- 
motid^ Trbo had taken upon himself the whole direction of 
the businegain that countiy . He had received from James i 
commisaion, with the most ample powers that could be 
given \ and he was in close correspondence with Berwicki 

* Ml^iii, tl6 Berwick, vol. U. p. 187. 

^* Jdntf's^ oa his part, received Bolingbroke with great distinction. 
antl aoun xftorwards sent him an Earl's patent: *^I oaonot, yoo know," bt 
Aiiy^, "' Its yet give you very es^ntial proofs of my kindness, bat theleii^ 
'* J tan do for HO good and faithful a servant is in sending yon the enclosf': 
^'wELrTant, whioh raises yon a degree higher than my sister had dene be- 
^^forc, iiEUt which will fix your rank with me beyond dispate.** July2i< 
^"^ ^tukiri Papers. 

tcr to Sir William Wyndham* 
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the intended generaUsBimo of ^e Pretender's armament 
His reports on the state of public feeling were most favoixr- 
able; he did not scruple to assert that, out of every ten per- 
sons, nine were against King George ; he had, moreover, he 
said, taken care to distribnte money amongst the disbanded 
officers, to keep alive his inflaence with &« army, and to 
foment the tumults of the people.* Btit when from state- 
ments the Duke came to projects, he declared that he and 
his friends were unable or unwilling to stir, unless assisted 
by France with a body of at least three or four thousand 
troops, a sum of money, and a supply of arms and ammu- 
nition. 

In answer to this application, the Ministers of Louis de- 
clared, in a fraok and friendly spirit, that, for their own 
national interest, the nuuntenance of peace with England 
was indispensable; that, therefore, no body of troops could 
possibly be sent, nor any ostensible assistance afforded, but 
that secret supplies of money, arms, and ammunition should 
not be withheld. Louis even prevailed upon the Court of 
Madrid to promise a loan of four hundred thousand crowns 
to the Chevalier, who, on his personal credit, had already ' 
been able to raise one hundred thousand, besides ten thou- 
sand stand of arms. Ormond and his Mends were , there- 
fore , under no false hopes. They were told plainly, and at 
once, that no foreign troops could be expected. It was for 
them next to consider whether or not they could act without 
such aid; and, on either alternative , to state their intention 
plainly and distinctly. But Ormond was in war like Oxford 
in politics. Instead of taking either part, he wavered be- 
tween both. Sometimes he renewed his request for troops 
— sometimes he urged the Pretender to embark immediately 
for England. Guided by resentment rather than by reason, 
his course shifted from day to day; and he always felt most 
sure of subvertingfthe Government, whenever he was most 
angry with it Such hot and cold fits marred all attempts at 
regular design. 

* See the Mtfm. de Berwick, vol. 11. p. 1S6< 
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The evident policy of the Chevalier under these circum- 
BtanceB was to restrain the Scotch, and to quicken the Eng* 
iish , BO that both might ultimatelj act together, and to en- 
tangle the Court of France in hostilities against the Grovern- 
meDt of George. For all these objects, Paris appeared the 
best pi vot for his negotiations ; and Bolingbroke, having ac- 
ceptc;d the Seals as his Secretary of State , repaired thither 
toward 5 the end of July. " Here," he says , " I found a mul- 
'*titude of people at work, and every one doing what seemed 
" good iu his own eyes; no subordination , no order, no con- 
^^ cert - . . • The Jacobites had wrought one another up 
'4o look on the success of the present designs as infal- 

^^libk. Care and hope sat on every busy Irisb face. 

^^Those who could write and read had letters to show, and 
" those who had not yet arrived to this pitch of erudition had 
'* their secrets to whisper. No sex was excluded from this 
** Ministry,"* With such a multitude of counsellors , and 
liberality of disclosures, it was not difficult for an acute and 
able Minister like Lord Stair to penetrate into all their "se- 
" crets" — as they were still by courtesy termed. 

While Bolingbroke was striving to dispose and regulate 
tliis chaoa of intrigue, he had the satisfaction to receive at 
letigtfa from England more distinct and positive instructions, 
in a rnci 110 rial agreed upon between the Duke of Ormond 
Ltird Mar, Lord Lansdowne, and the other heads of the 
Ja c a bi te g . This paper again strongly urged 4he importance 
of a body of French troops, and the danger of coming^ with- 
out them. But, it added, if the Chevalier were determined 
to run that risk, he ought to set out so as not to land until 
the cikI of September , Old Style , by which time Parliament 
wouk^ in all probability be prorogued, and the influential 
Jacobite Peers and Members of the House of Commons have 
ro turned to their respective counties. In this case, it de- 
manded iiiat the Chevalier should bring with him 20,0(K 

• Letttr to Sir Virilliam Wsmdham. His despatch to the Pretender, of 
.luly S3. 17 15 (Appendix), Is in a similar strain; and, in fact, the greater 
part of the itAtements in the Letter to Wyndham are very xemarltably cob- 
Urmed by Um correspondence in the Stuart Papers. 
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arms, a train of artillery, 500 officers, and a considerable 
sum of money; and when these should be in readiness, it 
promised to give him notice of the proper place for landing. 
This paper Bolingbroke immediately adopted as the com- 
pass for his course; and communicated part of it to the 
Ministers of Louis*, whom he found struggling between the 
most friendly zeal for the Pretender and the fear of another 
war. To the request for troops, or for any open engagement, 
they were still steadily opposed; but tiiey were willing to 
grant indirect supplies , and had already allowed a small ar- 
mament to be fitted out at Havre, partly at their expense, and 
under a fictitious name. Thus they would probably have 
been drawn from step to step farther than they at &:st de- 
signed; the resentment of the Court of England and of the 
Whig administration would have blazed high; the Jacobites 
would then have secretly concurred with the Hanoverians in 
endeavouring to Bx upon the Court of France the aid it had 
afforded; and, on the whole, Bolingbroke declares himself 
clearly of opinion, that, had Louis the Fourteenth lived six 
months longer, the war between France and England would 
have been renewed. 

Thus, then, at this juncture the cause of the Stuarts 
seemed to bear a brighter aspect than it had assumed since 
the battle of the Boyne. But it was soon again overcast — 
first by the flight of Ormond, and, secondly, by the death of 
Louis. Ormond had promised, in his letters, to keep his 
ground to the last; to remain atBichmond, unless threatened 
with arrest; and in that case to hasten to the western 
counties, the chief seat of his influence, and there put him- 
self at the head of his friends. With this view he had already 
concerted some measures for seizing the cities of Bristol, 
Exeter, and Plymouth; he had assigned stations to a great 
number of disbanded officers in his interest, and had even 
provided relays of horses on the road, to secure his rapid 
progress.** But though personally a brave man, at the last 

* Bolingbroke to Torey, Aagast, 1715. Staart Papers. See Appendix. 
•• M^m. de Berwick, vol. il. p. 143. 
Alahon, History* L 10 
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moment his heart failed him. He slunk away and croBsed 
over to France in a small sloop , without leaving any order 
whatever for those who had confided in his management, and 
were awaiting his directions. IBQs arrival at Paris stmck a 
great damp on the Jacobite cause. The French statesmen, 
who had heard his popularity so often and so loudly bragged 
of, and who had looked upon him as the main pillar of his 
party, now began, from the easy subversion of the first, to 
entertain no very favourable opinion of the latter. 

The health of Louis the Fourteenth had for some time 
been declining. That sun , so bright in its meridian , so dim 
and clouded at its setting, was now soon to disappear.* It 
would be a melancholy task to trace the changes in his for- 
tunes and his character during sixty years — from his joyous 
and triumphant manhood to his cheerless and sullen old age. 
To be stripped of his hardwon conquests — to see the fabric 
of power, raised in fifty toilsome and victorious years, at 
last crumbled into dust — to hear the exulting acclamations 
which used to greet his presence transformed to indignant 
murmurs or mournful sUence — to be deprived by a sudden 
and suspicious death of nearly all the princes of his race, and 
left with no other male descendant for his successor than as 
infant great-grandson — to be a prey to grasping bastards, 
and to the widow of a deformed buffoon; such was the fate 
reserved for the vaunted conqueror of Mons**,for tbe magni- 
ficent lord of Versailles ! He died at last on the 1 st of Sep- 
tember in this year.*** " He was ," says Bolingbroke , "the 
"best friend the Chevalier had, and when I engaged in tlus 
^'business my principal dependence was on his personal 

* Loais had taken the aim for his device in 1662. Many years after- 
wards, a Calvinist caricature, in allusion to the power of Madame it 
Maintenon over him , represented him not unaptly as a sun peeping froc 
behind a woman's hood. See the M^moires de Manrepas, vol. Ui. p. 30- 
ed. 1792. 

** ** (Test Jupiter en personne 

"On c*est le vainquenr de Mens!** 
says Boilean in his triumphal ode on the taking of Namnr. 

*** Voltaire tells us: **Le Gomte de Stair paria selon lo genie de tt 
**nation que le Boi ne passerait pas le mois de Septembre ! ** Si^cle de 
Louis XIV. ; Anecdotes. A strange bet for an ambassador! 
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<< character. All I had to negotiate by myself first , and 

''in conjunction with the Duke of Ormond afterwards, Ian* 
'' goished with the King. My hopes sunk as he declined, and 
" died when he expired."* 

The new ruler of France, the Kegent Duke of Orleans, 
having attained his authority in opposition to Madame de 
Maintenon, to the faction of the Bastards, and to the last 
adyiaonK of Lauis the Fourteenth, was of course inclined to 
very different counsels. Both the Ministers and measures of 
the late Sovereign were immediately changed. The Begent 
could not, indeed, any more ihan Louis, entirely forsake the 
cause of an unfortunate kinsman — of one sprung, like him- 
self, from the blood of the heroic Henri Quatre. He perceived, 
moreover, that should the Chevalier prevail in his enterprise, 
the Government of France could not fail to obtain, as it 
would deserve, great influence and ascendency over the 
restored Q-ovemment of England, and he was careful to put 
no obstacle in the way of such advantages. But he also 
perceived, that should the Jacobites be crushed and over- 
powered, he might derive no small accession of strength from 
a close alliance with the Ministers of George. He had, in 
fact, already, during the lifetime of Louis, entered into 
secret negotiations with them; *^ and in this course he had 
peculiar facilities from his personal knowledge of the new 
Secretary of State, with whom he had lived on familiar terms 
in early life, and whom, during his Spanish campaigns, he 
had entrusted with some most delicate and confidential 
overtures.*** On the whole , therefore , Lord Stair's repre- 
sentations were far more favourably heard than during the 
former reign ; while Bolingbroke and Ormond, though by no 

* Letter to Sir William Wyndham. 'The same feeling is apparent in 
his letteri^ to James in the Stuart Papers. 

** See the M^m. de St. Simon, vol. xiii. p. 396. ed. 1829; and Lord 
Stair*8 Diary in the Hardwicke State Papers » vol. ii. p. 588. and 541. It 
appears that the English Ministers went so far as to offer the Duke of Or- 
leans assistance in troops and money, if requisite, to secure his regency. 
M^m. de Sevelinges, vol. i. p. 197. 

•*• I venture to refer the reader to my War of the Succession, pp. 
261—266. 

10* 
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means altogether repulsed, were much .1638. .waimlj esr 
cauragod^ 

liolingbroke continued for some time, howeyer ineSet- 
tually , to ply the new French Government with his projectB 
and dem ands. Ormond , on the contrary , hoped that he had 
found a shorter and surer channel to the Begents^s favour in 
one Mrs. Olivia Trant, a lady much addicted to intrigues 
both of politics and love; but, unhappily, by no means so 
great a proficient in the first as in the latter. It was found 
very easy to entangle theRegent in the snares of beauty, but 
impossible to draw &om him through those means anymore 
effectual succour, or even any less cautious expressions.* 
The Duke of Orleans, in fact, was a man who deserves at 
least this praise — that amidst all his manifold amours he 
never allowed any of his mistresses any influence in business. 
Once J it is related of him, being anxiously and repeatedly 
UTgod by one of these fair politicians at a private interview, 
he at length led her before a mirror at one end of the apart- 
ment, "Look at ihose lovely lips," he cried, "and own 
*^ yourself that they were not made for state affairs ! *' ** 

It was m the midst of these useless negotiations that Ad- 
miral Sir George Byng came into the road of Havre with t 
squadron, and that Lord Stair positively demanded that 
certain Ehlps, which he designated by name, and which he 
truly alleged to be equipped for the Pretender, should be 
given up by the French Government. Thus pressed, the 
Eegent did not, indeed, comply with the requisition or sur- 
render the ships, but he ordered them to be unloaded, and 
ihe arms which they conveyed to be deposited in the King's 
magazines r*** Such was the early blight ihat fell on the 

* OrDiond afterwards gives an acooont of a priyate interview he hid 
with the Eegent, in a letter to the Pretender, Oct. 81. 1716. Stuart Papen* 
Uf Hiid4> '"I hAve only told it the Qneen; Lord Bolingbroke knows nothing 
^ of ttilB^ it being desired by Mr. O'Brien (the Regent) that he •honld not.' 

" B«e DucUa, Mdmoires, vol. i. p. 403. ed* 1791. 

*'* BolliiEbroke writes, however-, to the Pretender: ** There are n 
"Havre 130O arms, 4000 weight of powder, and other stores on board 
"* another aM[i which is not yet discovered* I intend to sead her, ail 
" wriU to Lord Mar.^* September 21. 1716. See Appendix. 
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Pretender*8 only armament; and thus, too, it became ap- 
parent that little assistance from the Continent, beyond the 
encouragement of his personal presence, was any longer to 
be looked for. 

Under these circumstances Bolingbroke despatched an 
agent to London, with a message to Lord Mar — that he 
understood it to be his Lordship's opinion that Scotland 
could do Nothing effectual without England — that England 
would not stir without assistance from abroad — and that no 
assistance from abroad could be relied upon; and he re- 
quested his Lordship to draw the inference from the&e three 
propOBitions. But this agent, on arriving in London and 
commTmicating with Erasmus Lewis, the late secretary to 
Lord Oxford, and now an actire member of the Jacobite con- 
spiracy, learned that Mar had already gone to raise the High- 
lands. It is positively asserted by Berwick, that the Pre- 
tender, without any intimation eitiiei^to himself orBoling- 
broke , had sent orders to Mar to begin the insurrection in 
Scotland witibout further delay.* The veracity and the 
means of information of Berwick are equally unquestionable; 
yet it seems difficult to credit such an extremity of falsehood 
and folly in James. There are several circumstances to 
disprove, there are none to confirm it; and, on the whole, 
I suspect that Berwick must have been misled by an excuse 
which Mar afterwards invented for his own rashness. James 
himself, writing to Bolingbroke on the 23d of September, 
expresses an anxious desire that his Scotch friends will at 
least wait for his answer, if they cannot, as he hopes, stay so 
long as to expect a concert with England.** Is it not beyond 
belief that he should already, several weeks before, have 
given positive order* to the opposite eiFect — that he should 
have issued such momentous directions at a moment so un- 
favourable, and concealed them from his best friends and 
moBt able advisers? 

The insurrection once raised, however imprudently, there 

♦ Hcrwick, Mtfm. vol. ii. p. 168. 
** JamcB to Lord Bolingbroke, Bepiembcir 88. 1716. See Appendix. 
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w^ no otber course for the Chevalier than to maintain it 
-ngoTOusly. Both he and Ormoud gave abundant proof 
of personal courage. The latter immediately set off from 
Pariu; aod the former was as fully prepared to leave Lor- 
raine and take ship for Great Britain, although Bolingbroke 
observes ^ that it was then no longer possible to cany over 
even such a handful of men as should secure the Prince from 
being taken by the first constable he might meet on shore.* 
He had several times fixed a day for his departure from Com- 
merey^ but hadasoftenbeen compelled toposlpone it, in com- 
pliance with the earnest injunctions which he received from 
England , and which continued to prescribe delay. ** It was 
not till the 2Sth of October, that, freed from these trammels, 
he set out in disguise, and travelled westward to St. Malo. 

Meanwhile the Duke of Ormond had sailed from the coast 
of Normandy to that of Devonshire *** , where, according 
to his last engagements with his partisans, he expected to 
find them iu arms. But the English Government had now 
taken vigorous measures to nip the rebellion in its bud. 
Maclean, an active agent of Ormond, had betrayed him-t 
Tho principal friends of Ormond were arrested; the others 
dispersed ; and when the Duke came to the appointed place 
he found no signs of a rising — not a single man to meet him, 
inste ad of th e thousands he expected ; and he was compelled to 
5tcer again towards France. On landing in Brittany he found, 
at St, Malo , the Chevalier just arrived from Lorraine , and 
actively employed in shipping off supplies for Scotland 
After several conferences with him, tibe Duke again em- 
barked, with the daring and indeed desperate project of 
throwiog himself upon the English coast, and taking the 
cimnee of aome favourable circumstances; but a violent 

* Letter td Sir William Wyndham. 

'* Hufl Lord Mar*s aocoant from France. Tindal, voU rl, p. 606. Jamet'i 
pftTtifltriB circulated a shameful mmoar that Lord Stair had formed » 
plan for hiii uAiaasination on the road. See M4m. de St. Simon, toI. ziii' 
[1. 40B. 

*'* He took with him only aboat twenty officers and as many troopen 
f^Dm Nuf btit'A regiment. Mem. de Berwick, vol. ii. p. 16ft. 

i Lord BolLngbroke to the Pretender, Nov. 8. 1715. See Appendix. 
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tempest forced him back a second time. On the other part, 
the Chevalier seeing the pljm of the English insurrection 
baffled, and having completed his business atStMalo, re- 
solved to proceed himself to Scotland; but having been 
obliged to postpone his sailing for "^ few days , he found 
it at the end of lliat time to be no longer practicable, the har- 
bour being closely blockaded by several English men-of-war. 
In this extremity the young Prince set off by land from St 
Malo, where, says Bolingbroke , he had as many Ministers 
as there were people about him. He travelled privately on 
horseback across tiie country to Dunkirk, having previously 
sent directions that a ship should be prepared for him in that 
port. There he arrived in the middle of December, when he 
immediately embarked on board a small vessel of eight guns, 
attended only by six gentlemen, who were, like himself, 
disguised as French naval officers; and with this scanty 
retinue did the last heir of the Stuarts set sail for their 
ancient kingdom. 

We must now revert to what had been passing on the 
other side of the Channel, and especially to the proceedings 
of Lord Mar. 

John Erskine, eleventh Earl of Mar, was made of the 
willov7 and not of the oak. He had early in the late reign 
entered public life as a Whig; he had afterwards turned 
Tory; he had again joined the Whigs in promoting the Scot- 
tish Union: but in 1710, when the Tories came into power, 
he discovered that his principles were entirely in accordance 
with theirs, and readily became their Secretary of State, 
and manager for Scotland. His embarrassed fortune has 
been urged, but should scarcely be admitted, as an excuse 
for these changes, which had gained him no very honourable 
nickname in his native country.* On the accession of George 
he had addressed to that monarch a letter full of loyal con- 
gratulations and warm professions of attachment ** Finding 

• He was called " Bobbing Jobn." See Cbambers^s History of Dnndee^s 
and Mar's Rebellions , p. 172. — a very compendioos and pleasing narrative. 
•♦ See this letter in Tindal'a History, vol. vl. p. 406. 
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himself, nevertheless, deprived of office, and with little hope 
of regaining it under that government, he plunged headlong 
into all the intrigues of the Jacobites, and became their chief 
for Scotch as Ormond for English afiairs. He was a man of 
great activity, judgment, and address, but no knowledge 
of war ; at home in Court cabals , but, as we shall afterwards 
find , unskilful and helpless in a camp. In person he was de- 
formed, and his enemies were accustomed to say of him that 
his mind was as crooked as his body. 

Till the moment of his leaving London , Mar evinced no 
common duplicity. On the 1st of August he appeared at the 
levee of ELing George ; on the 2d he set off to raise the High- 
lands for Bang James. He embarked in disguise, with Major- 
General Hamilton and Colonel Hay, on board a small col- 
lier; and it is even said that, the better to conceal his rank, 
he wrought for his passage.* From Newcastle he proceeded 
northwards in another vessel; and, landing on the coast of 
Fife , he went horn the house of one &iend to another until 
he reached his own seat in the " braes " or hUls of Aberdeen- 
shire. During his journey he had sent letters to the principal 

" Memoirs of the Master of Sinclair, p. 51. MS. I am indebted for the 
communication of this valuable document to the kindness of my fHend Mr. 
Lockhart. It is copied in about 1400 quarto pages, and enriched with notes 
by Sir Walter Scott. The Master of Sinclair was eldest son of Henry 
seventh Lord Sinclair , and had served under Marlborough , bat was 
sentenced to death for having killed two brother officers in duels. He fled 
into the Prussian dominions with the connivance of Marlboroogh, and 
afterwards obtaining the Queen*s pardon, went to reside at his paternal seal 
of Dysart, in Fife. He engaged in the rebellion of 1715 , and waa attainted; 
but a pardon for his life being granted him in 1726, he returned to Dysart, 
where he remained till his death , in 1750. *' He seldom,** says Sir Walter, 
* Ventured to Edinburgh, and was then always well armed and attended, 
*' holding himself still in danger of the vengeance of the Schaws, or other 
^^ enemies. The following memoirs,** Sir Walter continues, **are written 
*^ with great talent and peculiar satirical energy. They are intended as a 
^^Justification of the author's own conduct, but are more successful in fixing 
*^ a charge of folly and villany upon that of others than in exeulpatiner hb 
*^own. They will be a precious treat to the lovers of historical scandal, 
^* should they ever be made public. The original memoirs, written by the 
^'hand of the author, are in the library at Dysart; but there are other 
** transcripts in private collections, though some, I understand, have been 
*^ destroyed, to gratify those whose ancestors fall under the lash of the 
** Master. It is remarkable that the style , which at first is not even gram- 
*^matioal, becomes disengaged, correct, and spirited in the coarse of com 
"position.*' 
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Jacobite gentlemen, inyiting them to a great hunting match 
on the 27th; such entertainments being in the Highlands 
common pretexts for political councils, and precursors of 
military risings. 

On the 27th , accordingly, there was a large meeting at 
Lord Mar's , attended by tiie Marquesses of Huntly and 
Tullibardine, eldest sons of the Dukes of Grordon and Athol ; 
by the Earl of Southesk, the chief of Glengarry, and several 
other noblemen and gentlemen. Lord Mar addressed the 
meeting in an elaborate speech, owning his error in having 
promoted that "accursed treaty," the Union; and declaring 
his resolution to retrieve his fault by attempting to restore his 
country to her ancient independence. The claims of their 
rightfii sovereign — His Majesty's conmiands to rise — his 
promise to come amongst them in person — England ripe for 
insurrection — France teeming with supplies — were not 
forgotten in Mar's harangue, nor without effect upon his 
audience. All present took an oath to be faithful to one 
another, and to the Earl of Mar as the general of Eang 
James ; and agreed to return each to his own estate for the 
purpose of raising his men, and afterwards bringing them 
together. 

It appears, however, from the most authentic documents, 
that the Scotch gentlemen, though willing to obey the call 
of the Chevalier, were, from the first, by no means sanguine 
of success. They saw well what slight chances of victory 
were to be balanced against the imminent hazard of their 
lives and fortunes ; and the death of Louis the Fourteenth, 
of which they were soon apprised, however it might be 
glossed over by Mar's creatures,* seemed to the most dis- 
cerning a fatal blow. Yet a deep and devoted, however 
mistaken, sense of duty overoore every other consideration 
in their breasts. Who that reads of the lofty forgetfulness 
of self, of the chivalrous attachment to the fallen, that 

* *^ Malcolm said (on being told of Louisas death) he was very well 
<^ pleaaed to hear it, for a young prince sach as the Regent would push our 
*' affair with more vigour than the old King, who waa half doated." 
Master of Sinclair's MS. p. 84. See also p. 105. 
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shone forth m the three rebellions of 1689 , 1715 , and 1745, 
and that notwithstanding repeated reverses — '^for all tbt 
" and all that, and twice as much as all that," in the words 
of tholr own spirit-stirring song — still stood firm and undis- 
mayed^ does not feel inclined to cry shame upon the charges 
of mean selfishness and calculating caution, so often cast 
upon this brave Scotch people? Who will not own that they 
have generous actions to show against the empty words of 
their maligners? Never, in my opinion, did any nation 
combine in a more eminent degree the sense and shrewdness 
which are sometimes thus unfairly urged as their reproach 
with the highest courage and most unconquerable fidelity. 

Lord Mar, having sent orders to his vassals to join him, 
raiBed the standard of the Chevalier on the 6th of September, 
atKirkmichael, a village of Brae Mar. He was then attended 
by no more than sixty men.* The standard, on its erection, 
was consecrated by prayers; but the Highlanders, ever 
watcbful of omens, observed as an unfavourable sign that 
as the pole was planted in the ground the gilt ball fell down 
from its summit 

The next care of Mar was to issue several letters, decla- 
rations , addresses, and manifestoes ; papers very various 
in title , but nearly the same in substance.** His little force 
was now daily increased by fresh followers. About 500 of 
hh own vassals joined him on foot The gentlemen wh^ 
came on horseback were formed into a body under the Ear', 
of Linlithgow, entrusted with the guard of the standard, and 
dignified by the name of the "Royal Squadron." ThiB bodj. 
which at Ihe outset was only of twenty horse, soon grew 
into several hundreds.*** Meanwhile the flame was spread- 
ing in all directions. The white cockade — such was the 
emblem of the English as it is now of the French Pretender 

* Fattcn*s History of the Rebellion of 1716, p. 168. ed. 1717. 

• • In his letter to his own bailifT, on the 9th , he says , ** Let my o^ 

**tflnantfl in Kildrummle know that if they oome not forth with their b^ 

^^AnuSf J will send a party immediately to bam what they sludl mits 

*^uklti(t fiom them! By all that^s sacred, 1*11 pat thia in exeeo- 

•** Kpater of Sinolair*s MS. p. 118. 
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— was assumed by clan after clan. The first to rise was that 
of Macintosh; they had nearly 500 in arms, and seized the 
important post of Inyemess. James was proclaimed by the 
Earl of Panmure at Brechin , by the Earl Marischal at Aber- 
deen, by Lord Huntly at Gordon, and by Mr. Graham, 
brother to the celebrated Claverhouse , at Dundee. On the 
14th, Colonel John Hay, brother of the Earl of Kinnoul, 
obtained possession of Perth; and theEarlof Kothes, who 
was advancing to secure that place for the Government, with 
some men from Fifeshire , retired without a blow. In short, 
nearly the whole country to the north of the Tay was in the 
hands of the insurgents. 

Meanwhile a scheme had been formed by the Jacobites 
in another part of Scotland, which, if successful, would 
probably have put them at once in possession of the whole 
of that kingdom. About eighty persons at Edinburgh, chiefly 
Highlanders, had plotted to seize and surprise the Castle, a 
stronghold of infinite importance, and containing nearly all 
the arms, stores, and money then at the disposal of the 
Government. At the head of the conspirators was a Soman 
Catholic nobleman, Lord Drummond. By dint of some 
bribery, and the cheaper expedient of high promises , they 
gained over three soldiers in the garrison,* and resolved to 
scale the Castle rock, at a place on the north side near the 
sallyport, where it seemed the least precipitous, and where 
one of their friends would be the sentinel at the time ap- 
pointed — the 9th of September, at nine o'clock at night 
Ladders of a peculiar construction had been prepared, which 
were to be drawn up by the Jacobite soldiers, and fastened 
to a strong stake within the wall, so as to enable the con- 
spirators to climb. It had also been concerted, that on 
obtaining possession of the Castle they should fire three 
cannon; that when this signal should be heard by some men 
stationed on the opposite coast of Fife, a fire should be 

* **One sergeant, William Alnslie, and two privates, were engaged 
^* in this scheme. Alnslie was afterwards hanged.*' Sir Walter Scotf s note 
on Sinclair's MS. p. 97. 
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kindled on the heights; and that these beacons, continued 
northward from hill to hill , should , with the speed of a tele- 
graph, apprise Mar of his advantage, and enable him to 
complete it by immediately pushing forward to Edinburgh. 

But, unhappily for Mar, a yery slight accident was suffi- 
cient to defeat this promising scheme. One of the Jacobites 
engaged in it, Mr. Arthur, had conmiunicated the whole 
design to his brother, Dr. Arthur, a physician. Dr. Arthur, 
a timid man, and a recent convert, was much agitated at 
these tidings, and. could not disguise from his wife his feel- 
ings of uneasiness and anxiety; nor, when pressed by her 
curiosity for the cause of them, had he the firmness to con- 
ceal it. Thus entrusted to a woman , the secret soon ceased 
to be so. The lady, without her husband's knowledge , sent 
an anonymous letter to the Lord Justice Clerk, informing 
him of the whole conspiracy. Her letter did not reach his 
Lordship till ten, nor his express the Castle till eleven 
o'clock on the evening of the 9th ; so that, had the conspira- 
tors been punctual to their time, their object might have 
been already attained , in spite of the disclosure. But some 
of them carousing at a tavern , and drinking deep bumpers I 
to the success of their enterprise , allowed the moment for 1 
its execution to slip by, and did not bring the ladders to the 
foot of the Castle rock until two hours after their appoint- 
ment* Scarcely had the three sentinels above begun to 
draw the ladders, when the time for the change of guard 
arrived, and when the officers of the garrison were roused 
by the news of the express. One of tibe Jacobite sentineU. 
seeing other soldiers coming round the rampart, fired hif 
piece, and called out below that they had ruined both them- 
selves and him. His companions, at the same time, let go 
the ropes. The conspirators beneath (some of them much 

* **They were so far ftom carrying on their a£Fairs privately, that a 
** gentleman who was not concerned told me that he was in a house thai 
"evening, where eighteen of them were drinking* and heard the hostefl 
" say that they were powdering their hair to go to the attack of the Castle r 
Sinclair's MS. p. 108. A strange sort of powder to provide on tach an oeea 
siou! 
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hurt by the fall of tlie ladders) immediately dispersed, and, 
althongh a party of the city guard sallied out upon them 
from ^e West Port, in hopes of making prisoners, only 
four of them were taken. These prored to be , Bamsay and 
Bosweli, writers to the Signet; Leslie, late page to the 
Duchess of Gordon ; and Captain Maclean , a veteran of the 
field of Eilliecranki. Thus, through the combined influence 
of wine and women, was this daoring scheme defeated. 

The Cabinet of St. James's meanwhile had no easy game 
to play. The whole force at its disposal in Great Britain 
was scarcely abore 8000 men.* Witii these it had not only 
to encounter secret conspiracies, undisguised rebellions, 
and threatened landings in many places, but also to keep 
the peace in several other districts, where the mob, inflamed 
by malicious insinuations, and zealous in the cause of the 
Church, which they believed to be endangered, pulled 
down meeting houses of Dissenters, and committed other 
acts of riot and outrage. With such scanty numbers the 
Ministers had to support the throne of George and to brave 
the enmity of Louis — to confirm a new dynasty and overawe 
an ancient rivaL The chief control and direction in this 
arduous duty fell upon Secretary Stanhope, on account of 
his military character. TheDuke of Marlborough was indeed 
far more highly qualified for that or any other service; but,- 
as 1 have already mentioned , was then an object of aversion 
at Court, and deprived of all real and effective power.** The 
state of Scotland had, of course, been from the first a mat- 
ter of great anxiety. So early as the 24th of July, Stanhope 
had obtained leave to bring in a Bill ^'for the encouragement 
" of loyalty in Scotland,"*** by which it was hoped in some 
degree to bridle the disaffected clans. Yet, when at the 
end of August the first intelligence came that these clans 

* The army estimates for 1716 show as a total of more than 16,000 men 
at the expense of 5ft6,000{.; but of these less than 9000 were at home. Se'e 
the Comm. Joum. vol. xviii. p. 47. 

** Ltook back to p. 109. ; and see Coxe*s Walpole, vol. i. p. 81. 

*" Comm. Joam. vol. xviii. p. S87. This Aot received the Royal Assent 
on the 80th of August. 
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were actually gathering, Stanhope and his colleagues eon- 
curred in thmking that this array was only designed as a 
stratagem to draw the Eang*s forces northward, and fayoni 
the projected insurrection of Ormond in the west; and sachf 
in fact, was the opinion held at this time by the Jacobites 
themselves at Bristol and other places.* The Ministen 
accordingly determined to send no more troops to Scotland; 
on the contrary, it waa to the south-western counties that 
they ordered the few regiments at their disposal. They di- 
rected General Whitham, the Commander-in-Chief in Scot- 
land, to march with the handful of regular troops (about 
fifteen hundred) that could be mustered, and take post at 
Stirling, so as to maintain the passage of the Forth; but 
almost immediately afterwards they superseded him in be- 
half of the Duke of Argyle, whose personal knowledge of 
the country, and whose princely influence oyer it, could 
not fail to be most important in the coming struggle. Argyle 
might be considered an hereditary foe of the Stuarts , yet his 
attachment to the Whig party was very recent and doubtfiiL 
and no man had taken a more active, part towards their ex- 
pulsion from office than himself. On that occasion he seems 
to have been guided by a mean resentment against Marl- 
borough , who thought but lightly of his character, and who 
goes so far as to say, in one of his private letters , '' I cannot 
*'have a worse opinion of any man than I have of the Duke 
" of Argyle." *♦ By the new Tory administration, which he 
had contributed to raise, he was sent to succeed Stanhope 
in Spain — an appointment which , from the desperate state 
of affairs , added nothing to his laurels. His return to Eng- 
land was soon followed by his rupture with the Ministry; he 
was dismissed from his employments, and rejoined his for- 
mer friends, who, though they could scarcely place anv 
very unmixed confidence in his support, yet knew its value 
too well to receive it otherwise than warmly. This powerful 



• Tlndarg Hlatory, vol. vi. p. 421. 
** To the Dachess, March 26. 1710. 
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chieftain was bom in 1678. * His influence was not confined 
to the Highlands, nor his talent to a field of battle; he was 
also distinguished as a speakerin the House of Lords; and 
though extremely cool and collected in his conduct, his 
oratory wts warm and impassioned. ** His manner was 
most dignified and graceful, his diction not deficient in 
elegance ; but he greatly impaired its effect by too constantly 
directing it to panegyrics upon his own candour and dis- 
interestedness — qualities of which I firmly believe that no 
man ever had less. 

The Earl of Sutherland , also a zealous friend of the Pro- 
testant Succession , was directed to embark in a King's ship, 
the Queenborough , and sail for his domains in the extreme 
north of Scotland, with a commission to raise his vassals, as 
well as any other clans on which he might prevail in favour 
of the established Government. 

Other measures of great vigour and activity were taken 
by Stanhope and his colleagues. According to an article in 
the guarantee for the Protestant Succession, the Dutch had 
bound themselves to furnish a body of 6000 men, in case of 
need; and to claim this contingent, Horace Walpole was 
now despatched to the Hague. At home, the Parliament 
was induced to vote most loyal Addresses — to suspend the 
Habeas Corpus Act — to grant liberal supplies — to offer a 
reward of 100,000 /. for seizing the Pretender alive or dead — 
and to empower the King to seize suspected persons. All 
half-pay officers were recalled to active service. Twenty- 
one regiments (7000 men) were ordered to be raised. 

At Edinburgh the Government, availing themselves of 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus, arrested and imprison- 

* It is stated in Gollins*s Peerage (vol. Ti. p. 448.) that he was twenty- 
three in 1705; bat here he appears to be confounded with his brother, the 
£arl of l8la« who afterwards sneceeded him in the Dukedom. 

** Thomson says of him, **From his rich tongue persuasion flows." — 
** I thought him,** says Lord Chesterfield, **the most affecting, persuasive, 
**and applauded speaker I overheard. I was captivated, like others; but 
^* when I came home and coolly considered what he had said , stripped of 
**all those ornaments m which he had dressed it, I often found the matter 
<* flimsy and the arguments weak.** Letter to his son, December 5. 1749. 
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ed in the Castle several noted Jacobites; the Earls of Home, 
Wigtonn, andEinnoul, LordDeskford, and Messrs. Lock- 
hart of Camwath and Hume of WhitfieldL By a clause in tiie 
new Act for encouraging loyally in Scotland, which had 
passed on the 30th of August, the King had alfo been em- 
powered to summon any suspected persons to Edinburgli, 
there to give security for their good behaviour; or, in case 
of non-appearance , to be denoimced as rebels. This provi- 
sion was immediately put in force by the Lord Advocate, and 
a great number of persons were summoned; but the effect is 
admitted, on all hands, to have been veiy unfavourable to 
the Grovemment It drove to a decision those wavering po- 
liticians who would, in all probability, have remained quiet- 
ly at home, without declaring for either party; and the de- 
cision thus forced upon them was almost always for their se- 
cret inclination — the Pretender. Scarcely any obeyed the 
requisition; and most of them gave civil excuses to the one 
party, but active assistance to Ihe other. Thus, for example, 
the veteran Earl of Breadalbane, a man nearly fourscore 
years of age , sent to Edinburgh an affidavit of his ill health, 
which is still preserved, and which exhibits a most dreadful 
array of all human infirmities. Coughs, rheums, and de- 
fluxions — gravel and stitches — pains in the back and kid- 
Qeys — seem the least in the catalogue ; it declares him un- 
able to move without danger to his life; and it is attested 
^^upon soul and conscience" by a neighbouring physician, 
and by the minister of the parish."^ Yet, on ttie very day 
after the date of this paper, the old Earl had left honxe and 
joined the army of Mar ! 

That general was still in the Highlands. He had found 
great difficulty in raising the Athol men, from the Duke o: 
tiiat name making no manifestation in his favour; bat it has 
been alleged by his enemies that he himself had secretly en- 
deavoured to disgust the Duke of Athol with the enterpris<\ 
apprehending that, should this powerful nobleman jointh^ 

* See the collection of Original Letters and Papers on the Rebelticc 
of 1715, printed at Edinburgh , 1780, p. 20. 
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insurgents , he and not Mar would be considered their lead- 
er. ** To obtain the Duke's men, but without the Duke, is 
said to have been Mar's object; and he at length succeeded 
in it, through the exertions of Lord Tullibardme and two of 
his brothers. Above 500 from that country joined their 
young Marquis. At length, on the 28th of September, Mar 
made his entry into Perth ; when his forces fell but little short 
of 5000 men. On the same day, also, he was cheered by 
the arrival of Mr. James Murray, second son of Lord Stor- 
mont, with most auspicious tidings from Commercy. Twelve 
ships, fall of arms and ammunition, were described as ready 
to sail, and the Chevalier as resolved to follow them without 
delay. One or two small ships ofthat kind had, in fact, al- 
ready reached the Scottish coast, and safely disembarked 
their stores, and accident threw into Lord Mar's hands a 
similar supply from a different quarter. A vessel had been 
equipped at Leith by the government, and freighted with 
300 stand of arms for the use of the Earl of Sutherland's party 
in the North. Stress of weather compelled the vessel to take 
shelter under the Fife coast near Burntisland; and the skip- 
per, being a native ofthat place, took advantage of the gale 
to go ashore and visit his famUy. On the 2d of October, in- 
telligence of his neglect of duty was brought to Perth ; it was 
determined to try this favourable opportnnily; and at five 
o^clock the same evening, a party of eighty horse, imder the 
command of the Master of Sinclair, sallied from the gates. 
They arrived at Burntisland about midnight, surprised the 
skipper in his bed, seized the arms in the ship, and returned 
safely the same night with their booty, though, both in 
going and coming, they had to pass within ten miles of Stir- 
ling. This exploit gave peculiar satisfaction to the in- 
surgents, as tending not only to augment their own re- 

« SinclAir*fl MS., p. 116. ''It is certain,** he adds, **the Dake was of 
*'that conseqaence that he*d have done more in one day in raising the 
'^HighlandsthanMar in two months.** See also p. 286. I have seen in the 
King*8 Library at the Brit. Mus. (Polit. Pamph. case 95.) a MS. ^* M^moire 
^^ de ce qai 8*est pass^ dans le pays d*Athol et des loyalos defences qne sa 
*^ Grandeur le Due a faites pour le service du gouvernement.** 1715. It wa4 
no doubt drawn up in French in order to be laid before the King. 
Mahon, History, I, XI 
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sources, but to impair those of a formidable enemy; and it 
also encouraged Mar to push his outposts along the coast of 
Fife, and to station garrisons in the castles of Burntisland 
and of Falkland. 

Meanwhile the Duke of Argyle had arrived in Scotland 
about the middle of September, and hastened to the camp 
at Stirling. He had brought with him not a single battalion 
of troops, not one piece of artillery. He had found under 
his command no more than 1000 foot, and a body of 
dragoons, partly from that excellent regiment the Scots 
Greys * , but altogether of only 500 men. His own clan was 
kept quiet by the dread of an inroad from Greneral Grordon 
with a party of Mar's followers ; on his flank and rear, Glas- 
gow, Dumfries, and other towns, were threatened by the 
Jacobites; and there seemed great danger of his being com- 
pletely surrounded at Stirling, and yet he could not move 
from before its ramparts without still more imminent peril 
Under such circumstances, the course for Mar to follow was 
plain. He could, early in October, have mustered abore 
8000 men; with which, says Marshal Berwick, he ought to 
have immediately marched forward; and he could scarcely 
have failed to drive Argyle before him headlong over the 
Tweed, and obtain possession of the whole of Scotland.** 
But it was now that Mar's want of military genius grew ap- 
parent. He had been very successful in prevailing npon the 
Highland chieftains and stirring up the clans , a task which 
required only address and management; but having thus 
drawn the sword, it remained a useless weapon in his inex- 

* ^^The dragoons, called the Scots Greys for many years, maintained a 
^* character greatly superior to that of an ordinary regiment. They nerrr 
^'gave a bounty exceeding a crown, and were recruited from a class of 
^'persons greatly superior to those who usually enter the army, such as th« 
*'sons of decent farmers and tradesmen, who felt a vocation for the army. 
*^No ignominious punishment was ever inflicted, and a criminal who hiui 
*^ merited such was previously transferred to another regiment.** Sir Walter 
Scott's note on Sinclair's MS. p. 804. 

** M^m. de Berwick, vol. ii. p. 160. The Marshal adds, **Ij*on pent 
^^ avoir beanconp d'esprit, beaucoup de courage personnel, ttre habile 
^' mtnlstre , et tontefois n'avoir pas les talens requis pour une entrepriae de 
'^cette nature. II est certain que Mar ne les avait pas." 
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perienced hands. He lingered at Perth for several weeks, 
awaiting the movements of the Jacobites in England, who, 
on their part, were also in a great measure at gaze, and in 
expectation of his movements. In civil wars , to lose an op- 
portunity is to lose all; and the victory belongs to the swift 
still more than to the strong. 

There were several other circumstances that should have 
warned Mar against such procrastination. First, the dispo- 
sition of his Highlanders , who were as usual careless of 
stratagem, eager for battle , and likely, if withheld, to cool 
in spirit and to dwindle in numbers ; next, the great expense, 
and consequent disgust, occasioned by delay to the prin- 
cipal gentlemen engaged, from the necessity of their main- 
taining many of their subordinate friends and vassals ; third- 
ly, the host of jarring pretensions and claims to command 
amongst the leading men, which must always be expected 
in an irregular force , and which can only be prevented by 
frequent enterprise and active employment The Master of 
Sinclair, who was present, complains bitterly of the number 
of gentlemen, who "were not satisfied with being Colonels 
** when they were not capable of being Corporals ! " He tells 
us, also, that Mar being jealous of his authority, did not 
sufficiently consult nor willingly employ his ablest officers, 
and trusted too much to the judgment of one Major Clep- 
hane. "To make," he says, "his Lordship's sudden mili- 
"tary genius more conceivable and natural, Clephane was 
<^ cried up to the skies, and was always buzzing in his ear, 
** like Mahomet's pigeon, and it was granted there wanted no 
''more to make a consummate general than Mar's head and 
** Clephane's practice.'* 

The movements of the English Jacobites , on which Mar 
80 much depended, will now require some detail. Stanhope 
had continued to take the most vigorous measures against 
them. Lords Lansdowne and Duplin, and the titular Duke 
of Fowls, were committed to the Tower; a warrant was is- 
sued against the Earl of Jersey; and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Paul, of the Guards, being detected in enlisting men for 

11* 
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the Pretender, was secured. On the 21st of September, the 
very day of the adjournment of Parliament, which did not 
meet again for business till next year. Stanhope brought 
down to the Commons a message from the King, desiring 
their consent for apprehending six members of &eir House, 
whom His Majesty had cause to suspect of treasonable 
practices. These six members were Sir William Wyndham, 
Sir John Packington, Mr. Edward Harvey, Mr.Forster, Mr. 
Anstis, and Mr. Corbet Kynaston; all men of violent High- 
church principles , and considerable local power. The con- 
sent requested was unanimously granted by the House; and 
Harvey and Anstis being still in town, were immediately 
apprehended. The former stabbed himself in two or three 
places of the breast, but his wounds proved to be not mortal 
Sir John Packington was brought up to London from his 
house in Worcestershire ; Sir William Wyndham was seized 
at his in Somersetshire , while asleep in bed: however, pre- 
tending to go into an inner room to take leave of his wife, 
who was with child, he made his escape through a postern. 
A proclamation, offering a reward of 1000/. for his discove- 
ry, was now issued; and Sir William finding that one of his 
letters had been intercepted, and that his retreat was likely 
to be tracked , thought it prudent to surrender himself. Ac- 
cordingly, coming up to London, he put himself into the 
hands of Lord Hertford , his brother-in-law, who sent notice 
of it to Stanhope. The matter was then laid before the Privy 
Council, the King himself being present; and the Duke of 
Somerset, the father of Lady Wyndham, offered to be 
responsible for the conduct of his son-in-law. It was no light 
matter to refuse and offend the first Protestant Peer of the 
country — a firm friend of the Hanover Succession — a 
powerful leader of the Whig party. But Lord Townshend 
considered the proofs against Wyndham so strong, aad the 
necessity for his arrest so urgent, that he resolutely made a 
motion for that object. A long pause ensued. During 
nearly ten minutes no other member ventured to support 
him; until at length two or three rose together to second thQ 
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tnotioii. It was carried; and as the King withdrew into his 
closet, he took Lord Townshend's hand, and said, '^You 
"have done me a great service to-day."* Somerset, who 
expressed his resentment warmly and intemperately, was 
removed from his office of Master of the Horse — the first 
appearance of a schism in the Whig administration.** 

The arrest of Wyndham , whose influence in the western 
counties was predominant, and who held the threads of the 
whole Jacobite conspiracy, wai| of great avail in breaking 
and unraveUing its texture. Troops had also been marched 
into that quarter; Bristol, which the Jacobites intended to 
surprise, was carefully guarded by Earl Berkeley, as Lord 
Lieutenant of the coimty; several chests of fire-arms, and 
about 200 horses, designed for the use of the insurgents, 
were there discovered and seized, and their most active 
agents arrested. At Plymouth, where a similar attempt had 
been projected by the Jacobites, similar precautions were 
taken against them; and Sir Richard Vyvyan, a stirring 
Cornish gentleman of considerable note, was sent up to 
London in the custody of a messenger. 

The University of Oxford also felt the rod of power. 
That learned body had of late scarcely made a secret of their 
disaffection to the Government On the flight and attainder 
of the Duke of Ormond, their Chancellor, they had, as a 
token of approbation of his principles , conferred that digni- 
ty upon the Earl of Arran,his brother; and their honorary de- 
grees were in like manner reserved only for non-jurors, or at 
least High Tories. An intercepted letter from an undergra- 
duate to his friend in London boasts that "Here we fear no- 
" thing, but drink James's health every day." Colonel Owen 
and several other broken officers had taken shelter at the 
University, and were concerting measures with the Heads of 
Houses, and projecting an insurrection, to be combined with 
that of Bristol; but Stanhope, having intelligence of the 

* Coze*8 Walpole, vol. i. p. 71. 
** See Somerset's personal animosity against TownsLend and Btanhftp« 
In his letter to Lord Isla of Dec* 18. 1716. Coze's Walpole, vol* it. p. 148. 
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design, sent thither General Pepper, one of his Brihuegs 
officers, with a squadron of dragoons. Marching all night, 
Pepper entered Oxford at day-break, on the 6th of October. 
He immediately summoned to his presence both the Vice- 
chancellor and the Mayor, delivered to them a letter from 
Stanhope, and acquainted them with his orders to seize 
eighteen suspected persons. The two dignitaries, scared 
at the unexpected sight of soldiers, readily promised him 
their assistance towards this object, and the soldiers began 
their search; Pepper, at the same time, declaring to the 
yice-Chancellor that if any disturbance happened , or if any 
persons assembled in the streets above the number allowed 
by the fiiot Act, he would order his men to fire. No such 
extremities, however, came to pass. Colonel Owen, who 
was lodging at the Greyhound Inn, leaped over a wall in his 
night-gown, and escaped into Magdalen College; but of the 
otiher suspected persons ten or twelve were taken, and the 
soldiers left the town. Such proceedings, it must be owned, 
bear something of a harsh and tyrannical aspect, and seem 
more worthy of Spain or Italy than of England. Yet, by 
these measures was the intended insurrection crushed in its 
bud, and the bloodshed which must have followed it happily 
averted; nor should we forget that the apparent mildness 
which forbears to punish ^ults is, in many cases, real 
cruelty which tempts to crimes. No rising whatever took 
place in the west; and when Ormond, as already mentioned, 
came off Plymouth, according to his appointment, he found 
no one ready to meet him, and was refused, says Boling- 
broke , a nighf s lodging in a country which he had been 
told was in a good posture to receive the Chevalier himself. 
The importance of the service done to the House of Hanover 
in this transaction will best be estimated by the fact that the 
Jacobite party had always considered Ormondes design as 
far more hopeful and momentous than Mar*s. 

In the north of England, however, affairs took a less pa- 
cific turn. The shires of Lancaster and Northumberland 
were, more than any others in England, embued with, the 
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lingering spirit of Catholicism; and Mr. Forster, one of the 
persons aimed at in the King's Message of the 21st of Sep- 
tember, was member for the latter county. A messenger had 
been sent down to seize him at Durham ; and a writ was also 
entrusted to the same person against the Earl of Derwent- 
water, a young nobleman whose influence was considerable 
in the north, and .whose Jacobite zeal was inflamed by his 
tenets as a Roman Catholic, and by his descent as sprung 
hbm an illegitimate daughter of Charles the Second. Hear- 
ing of the orders for their arrest, and being thus driven to 
extremity, both Forster and Derwentwater resolved , rather 
than surrender, to precipitate their intended insurrection. 
By appointment with some friends they met on the 6th of 
October, and a place called Greenrig, from whence they 
marched the same night to the small town of Kothbury. 
Their force was then only sixty horse; but, on proceeding to 
Warkworth, they were joined by Lord Widdrington*, an- 
other Roman Catliolic Peer, with thirty more. They chose 
Mr. Forster for their general ; not on account of his superior 
influence and station, still less from any supposed abilities 
or military knowledge , but simply because he was a Protes- 
tant, and because it was thought unwise to rouse the popular 
animosity by placing a Papist at their head. Forster him- 
self, but in disguise, proclaimed the Chevalier at Warkworth 
with sound of trumpet, and as many other formalities as a 
remote village could admit. From Warkworth he marched 
to Alnwick, and from Alnwick to Morpeth. He had many 
oflers of assistance from the country people; but had no 
arms to equip them, and received no others than horsemen. 
Of these, however, no small number joined him from the 



* This was the fonrth Lord Widdrington, great grandson of the one 
killed on the King^a aide in 1661. **He waa," aays Clarendon, *"* one of the 

** moat goodly persons of that age a gentleman of the best and 

*^ moat ancient extraction of the county of Northamberland, and of avery fair 
** fortane.** (Hist. vol. vi. p. 504. ed. 1826.) The acconnta of his descendant 
in 1716 are mnch less faroarable. "I coald never discover anything like 
** boldness or bravery in him," aays Mr. Robert Patten, the chaplain — no 
doubt an excellent Judge of military proweaa. (Hiat. p. 61.) 
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borders; so that on entering Morpeth, he codld mnster as 
many as 800. 

It seems probable that a rapid advance might have given 
the insurgents possession of Newcastle, wtere several lead- 
ing gentlemen, especially Sir William Blackctt, were eager 
to receive them; but their delay enabled the inhabitants to 
prepare for defence. A great majority there, as almost 
every where in England , was warmly in favour of the Pro- 
testant Succession : 700 men came forward to enlist as vololi- 
teers, the walls were hastily repaired, the gateways closed 
up with stones, and this important post was secured. Thns 
disappointed, the insurgents withdrew towards Hexham, 
where they hoped to communicate with their friends in Lan- 
cashire; and tibey had already sent an express to Lord Mar, 
to explain their want of foot soldiers, and entreat his assis- 
tance in that respect 

Meanwhile another insurrection was breaking forth in 
the south-west of Scotland* Lord Eenmure proclaimed 
the Chevalier at Moffiat on th^ 12th of October, and next 
day attempted to surprise Dumfries; but the Marquis of 
Annandale, with some attendants, having thrown himself 
into that town, it was secured for the King. Within a few 
days. Lord Eenmure was joined by the Earls of Nithisdale, 
Wintoim, and Camwath, and other persons of note; but 
the chief command still remained with himself.* He de- 
termined to unite his forces — they were about 200 horsemen 
with those of Mr. Forster, and for that object proceeded 
through Hawick and Jedburgh, over the border to Both- 
bury, where, on the 19th, he was joined by ^^the handful 
of Northumberland fox-hunters,'' as Sir Walter Scott con- 
temptuously calls them.** From thence the combined body, 
being apprised of Lord Mar's having sent Brigadier Mac- 
intosh and a reinforcement to their aid, and of his appoint- 

* '^He was of a singular good temper, and too calm and mild to b« 
^*' qnalified for such a post, being plain both in his dress and in his address." 
(Patten's Hist. p. 52.) This is the first time, I believe, that fino cIothM 
^ave been reckoned amongst the requisites for a good General. 
*• Note to Sindaix'i MS. ad fin* 
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ing Kelso as the place of junction, directed their march to 
that town. 

The expedition of Brigadier Macintosh had been planned 
even before Mar received intelligence of the Northumbrian 
insorrection. I have already had occasion to notice his 
ruinous procrastination in lingering at Perth , and not at- 
tacking, as he might, and defeating, as he must, the 
scanty numbers of Argyle. Instead of such judicious bold- 
ness , he began to weave a complicated web of stratagems, 
and designed, in his own phrase, to enclose the Duke ^^in 
a hose-net" at Stirling. For this purpose he had already 
despatched to his right a body under General Gordon to 
seize Inverary , keep the Campbells from rising, and then 
descend upon the English army from the west On his left 
he wished to affect a similar diversion, by sending another 
detachment across the Frith of Forth, and threatening 
Argyle from the rear. The soldiers selected by Mar for this 
latter service were picked men, chiefly from the clan Mac* 
In tosh, and the regiments of Lords Nairn, Strathmore, and 
Charles Murray: tiiey amounted to nearly 2000, and their 
command was intrusted to Brigadier Macintosh of Borlum,* 
a veteran of very great experience, zeal, and intrepidity. 
It was no easy matter to cross the Frith in safety, there 
being then three English men-of-war at hand, to guard 
against any such attempt But in hopes of mis-directing 
their attention, another detachment of 500 men was marched 
to Burntisland, and made apparent preparations for effect- 
ing a passage at that place. The consequence was, that the 
men-of-war immediately sailed to that point to intercept 
them , if they attempted to come over. No sooner was the 
enemy thus engaged, than Macintosh, having -obtained 
some open boats at Crail, Pittenweem, and Elie (small 
ports twenty miles to the eastward), embarked his men se- 
cretly at night, and put to sea. Next morning, the first 

« Borium was the name of the Brigadier*8 estate (Chambers's Bebell. 
p. 217.) ; and Mr. Hogg is mistaken in calling it Borland, after a small plac9 
In Perthshire. (Jacobite Belies, p. 161. ed. 1819.) 
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object descried by the English seamen was the fleet of boats 
abeady half way over the channel. They attempted to give 
chftsej but wind and tide being, as Macintosh had cal- 
culated, both against them, they could only send their 
boats in pursuit, and only capture one of the enemy's. Forty 
iusiiTgents were thus taken prisoners and conveyed to Leith, 
whore they were secured in the gaol; of the otibers, two or 
t^iree hundred, with the Eearl of Strathmore, were stranded 
ou the islet of May; but the remainder, to the nj^ber of 
1 iiOO , safely reached the main land at the ports of Aberlady 
aiid North Berwick. 

I'he local authorities at Edinburgh stood aghast at an 
en tnr prise so dexterous and so daring. Their city was by 
uo tneans prepared against an attack; but they had in their 
Provost, Sir Greorge Warrender, an active and undaunted 
chie f. An express was immediately sent to Argyle, entreat- 
ing Ilia assistance; and measures were taken to barricade 
the gates, to provide arms, and to enlist volunteers. Bii- 
gadicr Macintosh had previously formed no design against 
Edinburgh, nor was any such authorised by his instructions; 
but , hearing of the public consternation and the defenceless 
state of the city, and believing this great prize to be within 
hie ^asp, he determined to push forward and seize it Ac- 
cordingly, having stopped at Haddington one night to re- 
frciiib his men, he, on the 14th of October, advanced against 
the capital; and in the evening he reached a place called 
Jock's Lodge, within a mile of Edingburgh. Here he learnt 
that the Duke of Argyle was every moment expected, and 
that ^ considerable number of the citizens had taken arm^* 
He therefore thought it expedient to pause in his progress, 
and turned aside towards Leith, where he threw open the 
gaol y and released the forty prisoners captured in their pas- 
sage. From thence late the same night, he crossed to North 
Leith, and took up his quarters in the citadel. 

The citadel of Leith was a square fort with four demi- 
bastions, and a dry ditch around it, built in the time of 
Cromwell, bujt since in a great measure dismantled. It 
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afforded, however, to Macintosh no contemptible position 
for defence; and during the night, he obtained firom the 
goyemment stores at the Custom-house a large quantity 
of meal, brandy, and other articles of provision; he took 
eight pieces of cannon from the vessels in the harbour to 
mount upon his ramparts, and he supplied the place ofg&it:^ 
by hasty barricades of wood; so tiiat the next momlug 
fonnd him ready, if required, to stand a siege. 

On the other side , the Duke of Argyle had answered the 
call of the Provost with remarkable promptitude and jndg* 
meni He took with him two or three hundred dragoon b^ 
and about as many foot, whom he mounted on country 
horses, and, by dint of great expedition, he came in sight 
of Edinburgh a few hours after Macintosh , and entered tb e 
city at 10 o'clock that night Being joined next morning by 
the horse militia of the neighbouring district, and also by 
the city guard and volunteers , he found himself at the head 
of about 1200 men; with which force he marched to North 
Leith; and coming before the citadel, sent forward ames^ 
senger with a summons to surrender, and a threat, that, if 
compelled to use force, he would give no quarter. 

A Highland gentleman, the Laird of Einnachin, appeared 
npon the ramparts to answer this summons. ^'Surrender^'^ 
he said, " was a word they did not understand, and he hoped 
"never would. Quarter they were determined neither to 
"take nor to give. As for an assault, if his Grace were pre- 
"pared to give , they were no less prepared to receive it" 

Argyle was ^ in fact, by no means able to execute liis 
threat He dismounted, and deliberately walked roumi 
the citadel, surveying it both on the land and sea side; but 
findmgno vulnerable point, he determined to postpone the 
attack till next morning, when he expected the aid of soine 
artillery; and for that day accordingly he marched back, 
with his force to Edinburgh. But it was now apparent to 
Macintosh that the arrival of this force from Stirling had 
blighted his hopes of reducing the city. On the contrary, 
it was far more probable that he himself would be taken ^ so 
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eoon as artillery was brought against him. Moreover, lie 
felt that acting as he did against his instructions he wv 
Liable to a heavy responsibility, and could only escape tie 
moet severe censure by the most splendid success. On these 
grounds he determined to resume his original plan, to steil 
forth from the citadel of Leith that night, and direct iii< 
march to the south of Scotland. 

Having thus resolved, Macintosh sent a boat overtk 
Frith, to inform Mar of his designs; and, as the vessel leit 
the shore, he directed a shot to be fired after it; by whici 
etratagem, he deceived the crews of the English ihen-of-wjr. 
who supposed the boat to belong to one of their firiendj. 
and made no attempt to intercept it. When night had coi^ 
pletely set in, Macintosh silently marched from the citadel 
proceeding along the beach, and across the head of tb 
pier, where his men were knee deep in water. He entered 
Musselburgh before midnight, and early on Sunday, tk 
1 6tb , he arrived at Seton Palace , the seat of their partis 
tlie Earl of Wintoun, about seven miles from Edinburgh,* 
where he availed himself of a very strong garden wall as0 
intrenchment, and prepared for a vigorous defence inci* 
of pursuit from Argyle. 

Meanwhile, Lord Mar had been rejoined by Lord Stw:: 
more and the troops stranded in the Isle of May,who,uiiab!| 
Id fulfil their original destination, had found an opportoBit;' 
of sailing back to Fife. The insurgent general had ai-, 
received early tidings of the deviation of Macintosh fivs 
h if* instructions, and of the departure of Argyle from Stirfei 

• Seton Hoaso had some time before been forcibly entered «nd na 
bv the Lothian militia. Lord Wiiitoun, in bis answer to the article | 
Impeachment against him (Jan. 23. 1716), ascribes their condact eatxJ» 
io "private pique and revenge. The most sacred places/* be *^-' 
**dtil not escape their fury and resentment; they broke into hi« i^^ 
^' Catholic) chapel, defaced tlie monaments of his ancestors, took aft" 
^'stones of their sepnlchres, thmst irons throagh their bodies, and tito 
**-ttiem in a most barbarous, inhuman, and auchristian-like maB'" 
{Fiytl. Hist. vol. vil. p. 28«.) I wish that I were able to contradict tbi» ^ 
Kracefol charge. Lord Wintoun had not at that time taken arms f^^^ ^ 
I^Dverinment: he was living peaceably in his own house; so that there vs 
iio pretext, but his religion, for such ontrages. 
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He perceived that the onlj diveraion which he could make ia 
behalf of his lieutenant was by niarching forwards with his 
mnj towards Stirling^ since tibus he might probably draw 
the Duke from Edinburgh, and rescue Madutosh from 
danger. K, on the other hand, Argyle should remain absent, 
it might then be easy for Mar to disperse the remaining 
English troops, and effect the passage of the Forth. With 
these views, he immediately put his army in motion. Startled 
at his approach. General Whitham, who was second in oom-> 
fflsnd at Stirling, immediately despatched a pressing letter 
to Argyle , entreating him to return as soon as possible with 
his detachment. 

This express reached the Duke on the night of Sunday, 
the 16th. He had already been apprised of the new position 
of the insurgents at Seton House, and had determined to as- 
sail them the next day. But the danger of Stirling, and of 
his whole army, overbore every other consideration , and he 
hsstQy quitted Edinburgh on Monday morning, with nearly 
all the forces he had brought, and thus, by a singular combi- 
nation of events, whilst Macintosh seemed to run from Ar- 
gyle, Argyle, on his part, seemed to run from Macintosh. 
The activity and judgment of the Duke deserve, however, 
the highest praise on this occasion ; and by his timely retreat 
he saved Stirling, as by his timely coming he had saved 
Edinburgh. At four o^clock that afternoon Mar had already 
reached Dumblane, six miles from the English camp, with 
4000 men, and an equal number following at a short distance 
m the rear; and nothing could have prevented his onset but 
Argyle's arrival — nor ought that. The insurgent general 
should undoubtedly have given battle at a time when his 
enemy's force was so much less than he could hope again to 
find it; yet he preferred the timid resolution of tuminground 
and marching back to Perth without striking a blow, alle- 
ging as excuses that the country about Dumblane was too 
exhausted to supply him with provisions; that he could not 
leave the north exposed to the incursions of Lord Sutherland ; 
that he had not yet received all the reinforcements he waa 
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promised. The truth is, as William the Third observes in 
one of his letters , that ^* whenever there is an unwillingness 
^^ to do any thing, reasons against it are easily found toproTe 
* ^ that impossible which is not so." * 

Macintosh , meanwhile , remained two days at Seton 
H ouse , expecting an attack from Argyle. Had he known of 
that GeneraVs departure, he might, perhaps, have resumed 
hiB designs against Edinburgh , although tiie number ofro- 
limteers and Militia now assembled could scarcely have ad- 
mitted of his success. A party of these, which had sallied 
forth under Lords Rothes and Torphichen, deprived him. 
bowever, of all intelligence as to the state of the city; and 
^m the 19th he began his march, struck across the wilds oi 
Lammermoor, and on the 22d joined ihe southern insurgent' 
at Kelso. The combined force was then about 2000 men 
namely, 1400 foot under Macintosh , and 600 Northumbriu 
and Dumfries-shire horsemen under Lord Kenmure and Mr. 
Forster. 

Two plans were now open for the adoption of this army 
First, to march southwards and engage General Carpenter. 
»n officer of great merit, second in command at the battles 
of Almenara and Zaragoza and at the defence of Brihueg^ 
a [id high in Stanhope's confidence, who had now be^i seit 
fi!4 the military chief to Newcastle, and who was ad^ancin 
At the head of about 900 cavalry. As these were newly levied 
and very raw soldiers, there appeared a reasonable proq>e^ 
nf defeating them with more than twice the number of iir^ 
^^ular troops, and such a victory would have cast no smal 
JuBtre on the rebel arms. The second plan was to marc: 
noriJiwards to take Argyle in the rear, so as to eooperat' 
with an attack of Lord Mar in front. Either of these plan* 
it' decidedly pursued, seemed to promise great advantage^ 
I nit the difference of opinions as to their comparatiTe merv 
precluded both. The Scotch officers refused to enter En: 
land, the English were determined to advance no farther .3 

* Ijetter to the Duke of Shrewsbury, dUted August 80. 16M, *^ 
trlnted in the Shrewsbury Correspondence. 
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Scotland. Under these circumstances, they agreed upon a 
miserable compromise. They determined to march neither 
against Carpenter nor against Argyle , but to proceed along 
the range of the Cheyiots, and to keep at nearly the a&aie. 
distajice from the Border — a senseless half-measuie, whJ cb 
failed as much as half-measures commonly do. The leadm g 
officers, on this occasion, instead of forming a rational and 
deliberative body, seemed rather to resemble an inanimati* 
mass , which , when drawn by equal forces in different direc- 
tions , naturally takes an intermediate course. 

One of the first results of their folly was, that Carpenti r 
and his dragoons falling into their track, and following lu 
their rear, gave to their march the appearance of a fligljt. 
The disputes amongst themselves were also kept alive by 
the want of a final decision , and daily grew louder. On on e 
occasion the English even threatened to surround the High- 
landers, and compel them to march, but the mountaineerFi 
merely cocked their pistols, and calmly observed, that if th(\y 
were to be made a sacrifice, they were determined at lea^t 
tiiat it should be in their own country. It was with greut 
difficulty that this quarrel was hushed. At length, havinj^^ 
reached Langholm, at no great distance from iiie Iri^li 
Channel, and being deterred from a project they had forme il 
of investing Dumfries, it became necessary for them to di^- 
tennine their further movements; and after a long altercu- 
tion, they finally resolved upon an invasion of Lancashin^^ 
where they had good grounds to expect the rising and jmi^- 
tion of the Roman Catholic gentry. Macintosh entered 
heartily into the scheme , but was unable to prevail upon all 
his followers; and a detachment of 600, disregarding hh 
orders, marched away to the northward by themselves. 

The remaining body of the insurgents entered England 
on the 1st of November, and took up their quarters for thiit 
night at Brampton, asmall town in Cumberland, where Mr. 
Forster opened a commission which he had received during 
the march from Lord Mar, authorising him to act as thoir 
General in England. Next day they proceeded to Pennth. 
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The Posse Comitatus had been called out to oppose them: 
it was headed by the Bishop of Carlisle and Lord Lonsdale*, 
and amounted to above 10,000 ; but these ignorant men, ha- 
ving formed to themselves a dreadful idea of the insurgents, 
were seized with a panic terror at their approach , and dis- 
persed in all directions. A great number of horses and of 
prisoners were taken ; but the latter, being of far less value 
to the insurgents than the former, were immediately released. 
From Penrith they pursued their march through Appleby 
and Kendal to Barby Lonsdale, every where proclaiming the 
Pretender, and levying the public money. They received 
no assistance from the leading Catholics in Cumberland and 
Westmoreland; most of them, such as Mr. Howard of Corby, 
and Mr. Curwen of Workington, having been previously 
secured by the government in Carlisle Castle. At Kirbv, 
however, Mr. Forster was joined by some of the Roman Ca- 
tholic gentlemen of Lancashire; and they now entered that 
county, directing their march upon the town of the same 
name. Lancaster was then occupied by the notorious Co- 
lonel Chartres, who wished to defend the place by blowing 
up the bridge over theLoyne, and preventing the enemy's 
passage; but this being opposed by the inhabitants , here- 
tired , and the rebels entered without hindrance. They had 
here the satisfaction to release several of their friends impri- 
soned in the coimty gaol , especially one Thomas Syddal 
who had headed a mob at Manchester in pulling down a 
meeting hous^. On the 9th they pushed forward to Preston, 
from whence Stanhope's regiment of dragoons , ajid one of 
Militia, withdrew on their approach. The insurgents received 
at this place a very large accession of force , being j oined by 
nearly all the Soman Catholic gentry of the district , with 
their servants and tenantry, to the number of about 1200.** 

* This bishop was Dr. William Klcholson. Lord Lonsdale wut^( 
third and last Viscount of the first creation. He died unmarried in 17^- 
He is said, in Gollins's Peerage, to have been ^'a great patriot, and a Lori 
** of the bedchamber/* — a happy combination! 

** Lancashire was very strongly Jacobite. Lord Sunderland, In 171S> 
speaks of one Mr. Crisp , a gentleman of estate there , who had acted tnit 
90 much seal for the Goyemment during the BebelUon, that (what does the 
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Most of these, however, were very imperfectly armed; some 
had swords and no muskets, oti^ers had muskets and no 
swords; many had no other weapons than pitchforks, and 
none had any notion of discipline , so that this rabble might 
be considered an incumbrance rather than a succour; and 
thus Preston, instead of affording new energy to the English 
rebels, became, as we shall presently find , the term of their 
inglorious career. 

General Carpenter, on learning that ;the rebels were in 
full march into England, had also crossed the border, and 
hastened by forced marches to Newcastle and Durham , from 
whence he combined his movements with Grcneral Wills, an 
officer who had served with distinction in the Spanish 
campaigns, and who had now been sent by the Government 
to command in the north-west. The Jacobites had certainly 
cause to lament that their friends should, during the last 
jear, have raised so many riots in Lancashire, more troops 
having accordingly been sent to that quarter than would 
otherwise have been the case. Wills had at his disposal 
Wynne's, Pitt's, Stanhope's, Honeywood'8,Mundeu*s, and 
I>OTmer's regiments of cavalry; consisting, for the most part, 
of newly levied men, but comprising good and experienced 
officers. These forces were assembled by Wills first at 
Manchester, and more completely at Wigan, to which Stan- 
hope's regiment had retired from Preston, and to which 
IVills marched on the 11th. Having there received intelli- 
gence that Carpenter was advancing from the opposite 
quarter, and would be ready to take the rebels in flank , he 
determined to set his own troops inmovement the next morn- 
ing. It was on the eyening of the 11th that Forster first 
became aware of Wills*s approach. Disheartened and con- 
founded, that incapable chief, instead of giving his orders or 
srunmoning a council , only retired to bed ; and it was not till 
roused by Lord Kenmure and other officers from his unseason- 
able slumbers that he directed any measures for defence. 

reader snppoie?) **he has never been able to live in the country ilnoe P* 
Bee Appendix to vol. li. 
Mahon, Hiuory* U 12 
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Preston was a place whose natural advantages might 
have seemed to insure an obstinate resistance, did not re- 
sistance , as all history shows , depend infinitely more on the 
spirit of the defenders than on the strength of the ground. 
Even an open town like Zaragoza becomes a citadel when 
garrisoned by Aragonese \ even the triple ramparts of Gaeta 
are of no avail with Neapolitans upon them I la front of 
Preston was a bridge over the Bibble, where a handfol of 
resolute men might have stood their ground against an army. 
From this bridge to the town(a distanoe of about half a mile) 
the road ran through a hollow betvreen two steep banks. 
This was the place where , in 1648 , Oliver CromweU had en- 
coqntered snch stout resistance &om the Royalists , who ue 
said to have rolled down large stones from the heights upon 
him and his men; one of these stones comu^g so near him, 
that he could only escape by making his horse leap into a 
quicksand.* Bi:rt Forster took no advantage of this pass. 
He confined Ms measures to Preston itself, stationed his men 
in the centre of the town, and drew barricadea along the 
piindpal streets. 

So evident to a military eye was the importance of the 
bridge over theBibble, that when Wills, on the 12th, reached 
that point, and found it undefended, he came to the con- 
clusion that the rebels must have retired from Preston , and 
were returning to Scotland. As he approached the town, 
however, and found the enemy ready to maintain it, he pre- 
pared for an immediate onset Under his direction two of 
the barricades were gallantly charged by separate divisioni, 
but their intrepid attack was met with equal ooura^e. A 
destructive £ie was poured upon them, not only from the 
barricades , but from tiie neighbouring houses , and they had 
few opportunities to retaliate upon their invisible assailants 
When the night came on they withdrew, having sujOT^Ked con- 
siderable loss, and made little impression. Early next mors- 

• P«tten*t HUlpTy, p. M. We m»j obterrt, howair«r, t|M«t »» wft- 
tion of thiB mode of resistance is made by Clarendon (Hist. vol. tI. p. 74. 
ed. Ozf. 1896), nor by CromweU himself In his offloisl despatob. (Be#" 
worth*s GoU. toI. tU. p. 1887.) 
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ing Greneral Carpenter arrived with some of kia cavalry ; but 
even after this jnneftion the King's troops, according to 
Marshal Berwick's statement, did not exceed 1000 men.* 
But whether or not able to oyerpower Mr. Forster, they were 
enough to terrify him. Qnite disheartened, he, without con- 
soltiBg several of his principal olBoers, sentColonel Oxbnrgh 
to propose a capitnlation. Oxbnrgh found Wills by no means 
mclined to treat; the General saying that he would not enter 
into terms with rebels; that they had already kiUed many of 
his Majesty's subjects , and must expect to undergo a sindlar 
fate. ' After many entreaties he at last relented, so far as to 
say , '* that if the rebels would lay down their arms , and sur- 
'^render at discretion, he would protect them from being cut 
'^to pieces by the soldiers until further orders from the Go- 
"vemment."** 

The news of this proposal filled many of the insurgents 
with the highest indignation. ^^Had Mr. Forster,*' says an 
eye-witness, *^ appeared in the streets, he would have been 
" slain , tiiough he had had a hundred lives." The Highlan- 
ders, especially, almost rose in mutiny ; wishing to rush upon 
fhe King's troops sword in hand , and cut their way through 
them to their native country; but the chiefs, divided amongst 
themselves, perceived that it was too late for an enterprise 
which could only have been accomplished by a hearty and 
combined determination. They resolved to yield to their 
fate, gave upLordDerwentwater and Colonel Macintosh*** 
as hostages, and induced their foUowers to lay down their 
arms. Amongst the captives were Lords Derwentwater, 
Widdrington, Nithisdale, Wintoun, Camwath, Kenmure, 
Nairn, and Charles Murray; and members of the ancient 
northern families of Ord, Beaumont, Thornton, Clavering, 
Patten , Gascoigne , Standish , Swinburne , and Shafta The 

* M€m. de Berwick, vol. if. p. 163. HlB short iketch of tfals Mbellion, 
and his a«e«MUt of Bombini on other occMioiie, Me renurkably aoonrate. 
He had, of coarse, the beat sonrcea of informatloa. 

** See VniliTB evidence at Lord Wintoun's trial. Howeira State Trials, 
Tol. XV. p. 854. 

*** This person is confoanded by Mr. Chambers (Hist. p. 281.) with the 
Brigadier. See the evidence at Lord Wintonn's trial. 

12* 
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tatal number taken was only 1400; a number fio unequal to 
tlie previous computation as to show that many — above all, 
iMi doubt, the Lancashire peasants — had either escaped 
horn the town, or disguised their persons in it Seventeen 
cif their men had been killed in the defence; of the King's 
troops seventy, and as many wounded. Thus ingloriously 
r D ded the English insurrection ! Thus helpless are even the 
bravest men when without an able one ! 

Another illustration of this truth was given in Scotland 
iin the very day of the surrender of Preston. Mar had con- 
tinned to linger at Perth even beyond the commencement of 
November, whereas a true general might have been master 
oi' Scotland six weeks before. It is well observed by Sir 
V\'ji1ter Scott, that, ^^with a far less force than Mar had at 
''hh disposal, Montrose gained eight victories and overran 
''Scotland; with fewer numbers of Highlanders, Dundee 
^'gained the battle of Killiecrankie; and with about half the 
^Mroops assembled at Perth, Charles Edward, in 1745, 
^Mnarched as far as Derby, and gained two victories over 
*^ regular troops. But in 1715, by one of those misfortunes 
** \Thich dogged the House of Stuart since the days of Robert 
^' Lhe Second, they wanted a man of military talent just at tiie 
^' time when ikey possessed an unusual quantity of military 
*■ ' means." * During this senseless delay, the force of Argyie 
at Stirling had been more than doubled by reinforcements 
iVooi Ireland; for one amongst the many errors of the Jaco- 
bites, both in 1715 and 1745, appears to have been their 
neglect of the sister island; probably because they con- 
sidered it too remote to bear very powerfully on a conflict 
for the Crown of England; but their inactivity in a country 
wjjere they had so many partisans enabled its government to 
riUpose of the troops which must otherwise have been left 
i\iT its defence. Several regiments landing from Ireland 
hastened to the standards of Argyie, and raised his army to 
3;^00 men, of whom 1200 were cavalry, so that it seemed 

• Note to Sinclair*^ MS. ad fin. 
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probable this occasion would again confirm the old proverb 
— "Forth bridles the wild Highlandman." 

On the 10th of November, Mar, at length starting from 
his lethargy, marched from Perth with all his baggage, and 
provisions for twelve days. Next morning he was joined at 
Auchterarder by General Gordon and some of the westemi 
clans*, and the combined body amounted to upwards of 
10,000 men, but presented a very motley appearance; — ^ 
gentlemen and their servants on good horses, equipped, 
with swords and pistols ; volunteers from the towns on foot ; 
Lowland peasants with arms slung over their plain grey 
clothes; Highland chiefs and dunnie wassails in their own 
romantic garb; and a train of half- naked mountaineers; 
" and upon the whole ," says Sinclair , " though we had more 
''men, the Duke's army had more firearms in a condition to 
" fire." ** On the 12ih, the troops came to Ardoch, within 
eleven miles of Stirling; and Argyle, learning their ap- 
proach, did not hesitate to give them battle, but marched 
forward and occupied the town of Dumblane. 

Early next morning, Sunday the 13th, both armies ad- 
vanced against each other. The ground which now lay be- 
tween them had been the former place of meeting for the 
Militia of the sheriffdom of Menteith, and thence called the 
Sherifimuir; it was swelling and uneven, but well suited to 
evolutions of cavalry. Even before quitting Stirling, Argyle, 
anxious to avail himself of his superiority in horse , and re- 
solved to meet the enemy, if possible, at that very spot. 
He now ranged his troops in battle-order, taking to hunself 
the command of the right, giving the left to General Whit- 
ham , and the centre to General Wightman. On the other 
side, the insurgents displayed equal alacrity; and the brave 
spirit of the Highlanders , so long curbed by the timid coun- 
sels of Mar, now burst forth free and unrestrained, like a 

* Gordon had not been very BucoeMflil in bis expedition to Argyleshire. 
LfOrd Isla, brother to the Duke, had thrown himself into Inverary, and 
lield out the place with great bravery. Sir W. Scott*s note to Sinclair, 
p. 699. 

** Memoirs, p* 786* 
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moimtdn eagle from its cage. When the Earl summoned his 
pnjK^i]>fiI officers around him, and proposed to them the 
u.ItemutJve of a battle or a retreat, his voice was drowned 
by impatient cries of Fight I Fight! '^ and we were no sooner 
^^ go t to our posts /' says one of them , *' than a huzza began, 
<' with toaeing up of hats and bonnets, and ran through oar 
**whok' Army on the hearmg we had resolved to fight No 
" limn who had a drop of Scots' blood in him, but must have 
*' ]>eij:u elevated to see the cheerfulness of his countrymen on 
" that iKicasion." * 

Mar liimself took post at the head of the clans opposite 
the It' ft ^ving of the Royal troops, and endeavoured to 01l^ 
flai ik t h c m by his superiority of numbers. It was , however, 
on ihi! other wing that the battle began. The insurgents in 
that quarter opened against Argyle a fire so simultaneons 
aad ISO well sustained as to extort the praises of even their 
prai t Ibf^d opponents ; it was such as few regular forces could 
have biurpassed, and still fewer have stood. But the Doke 
wu'^ not i uactive. His experienced eye turned to a morass on 
lii^ rl^^ht: it was usually impassable; but he calculated the 
ciJiV^ot£4 of the last night's frost, and commanded Major Cath- 
ie :iH to load a squadron over the hardened level, and strike 
uprm tho enemy in flank. Meanwhile he put himself at the 
Lead of hia remaining horse, and, watching the favourable 
ninment, charged the rebels at once both in front and side 
DUf^ipliuc carried the day; the rebels were beaten back at 
the point of the sword. They made, however, a most re- 
solute resistance , and, in their retreat upon the river Allan, 
hii^s til an three miles distant, they made above ten attempts 
to .-^top and rally. Argyle, on his part, behaved with no 
le^^ humanity than courage: he offered quarter to all those 
he reaogmsed; and, on one occasion, was seen to party 
three strokes which one of his dragoons had aimed at i 
wounded gentleman. At length, after an obstinate fi^t 

* StncUffs MS. p. 806. General Wightman says in his official despatck, 
** I mu^t da the enemy the justice to say, I never saw regalar troops more 
*^i:x:ictl>- drawn up in line of battle, and that in a moment, and their 
**• vffiCL'rji bdbaved with all the gallantry imaginable.** 
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of two or fbree ht>tit8, the Duke succeeded in forcing the 
enemy over the Allan, a great number being drowned in 
the stream; but meanwhile he had altogether lost sight of 
the rest of liis army, where aflTairs had assumed a very dif- 
ferent Appearance. The elans commanded by Lord Mar had 
opened Aeir fire Upon the Royalists' left wing. The first 
fire of like English in return mortally wounded the chief of 
Clattranald, a gallant veteran who had served abroad under 
Marshal Berwick, and who is remembered in the Highlands 
to this day for his feudal state and splendour. For a moment 
the fall of this revered leader damped the courage of the 
clans. ButOlengarry*, starting from the ranks, and throw- 
ing his bonnet into the air, "Revenge! Revenge!" he cried 
in Gaelic; "to-day for revenge, and to-morrow for "mourn- 
ing!" Fired at these quickening words , the Highlanders 
rushed forward; in another moment they were upon — 
amongst the enemy, thrusting aside ttie bayonets with their 
targets, and by their broadswords spreading destruction 
and — what with Englishmen is still more difficult — terror 
through the hostile ranks. In a few minutes the whole 
of Argyle's left wing was completely routed. General Whit- 
faam fled headlong from the field, and never stopped till he 
found himself in the Streets of Stirling. Nor do terrified 
generals ever want followers. A part of the Royal centre 
^ve way with their leffc wing, aiM had these been vigorously 
charged, the whole might have been scattered; but this 
opportunity being neglected, chiefly from the obstinacy and 
waywardness of tiie Master of Sinclair, General Wightman 
drew off three regiments of foot to the right, and then 
marched forward to rejoin Argyle. 

The two armies were now in a very strange situation, 
each having defeated the left wing of the other. Argyle had 
had no commmiication with the main body of his forces ; an 
aide-de-camp whom he sent foi^ that purpose having fallen as 
he psfNsed along the lines; and it was afterwards ironically 

* Ti0» WM tb6 same chief who had earrled the Royil Standard at the 
battie of KtUiecrankie. He died in 1724. 8cott*8 note to Sinclair t p. S93. 
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said of the Duke by his enemies, that he had strictly fulfilled 
the Chxistiaii precept of not letting his left hand know what 
hia right was doing. On being joined, however, by the 
tLxee regiments of foot, and learning the disaster of the rest, 
be with an undaunted spirit*, immediately drew together 
his wcafy soldiers, and led them back to the field of battle. 
Lord Mar, on his part, had driven the fugitives before him 
as far as Comtown, a village near Stirling, when he heard 
of the Duke*s success on the other wing. At this intelligence 
he stopped short, ranged his men in some order, and marched 
back to the Sheriffinuir, where, fearful of ambuscade or sva- 
prhe , he took up his position on some rising ground. From 
thenee he soon beheld the harassed forces of Axgyle on their 
return, slowly toiling along the road, at the bottom of the 
hill. So scanty was their number, and so exhausted their 
strength, that a single charge down -hill must have, in all 
probability, destroyed them. Argyle himself fully expecting 
an attack, ranged his men behind some enclosures and mad 
walls, placed two cannon in his front, and steadily awaited 
the danger. In this position both armies remained for some 
time, gazing at each other; but the energy of Mar utterly 
failed him at this decisive crisis. Instead of crying Forwards, 
he gave orders for a retreat in the opposite directioii; and 
the Duke, hearing the sound of the receding bagpipes, 
quietly pursued his march ^to Dumblane, where he fixed his 
quarters for the night It was on this occasion that Grordon 
of Glenbucket, one of the insurgent Highlanders, his heart 
swelling at the torpor of his general, made the celebrated 
exclamation, "Oh, for an hour of Dundee I"** 

■ One of hlf offioen obserring to him that he mach fcared him Grace 
had not won a complete victory, Argyle answered in two lines of an old 
Scotch soDgx — 

**If it was na weel bobbit, weeibobbit, weel bobbit« 
** If it was na weel bobbit, weUl bobb it again.** 
*• acDtt*8 note to Sinolair*8 MS. p. 848. '*If they had bnt thrown dowi 
^* etQdci/* says Sir Walter, **they might have disordered Aigyle*a te<»ope.* 
OoncrQ,! Wightman himself owns In his offtoial despatch (Not. 14. 171$). 
^'Lr they had had either ooarage or condact, they might b*Ttt «Bftirety 
^^ aeatroyed my body of foot; bat it pleased Qod to the eontrary.** 
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Thus ended the desultory and half- fought battle of 

Sherifi^uir. Both parties eagerly claimed the honour of a 

Tictory in their despatches, ^anksgivings, and sermons^; 

but the Duke showed the better right to it, by re-appearing 

on the field of battle the next morning with his guard, 

while Mar never came again within several miles of it. 

Argyle might also boast of the usual trophies of success — 

having captured four pieces of cannon, thirteen stand of 

colours, and three standards, including the Boyal one, 

called *Hhe Restoration."** The loss of men sustained by 

the two armies bore a more equal proportion. The insurgents 

are supposed to have had 700 killed, including the young 

Earl of Strathmore***, and other persons of note; nearly 

200, amongst them Lord Strathallan, were sent prisoners 

to Stirling*, and many more had been taken; but were 

rescued in the course of the engagement; as was tiie case, 

for instance, with the Earl of Panmure, and Mr. Bobert- 

son of Strowan. The Duke's army had nearly 200 killed, 

as many wounded, and scarcely fewer taken; the most 

eminent among the last being the Earl of Forfar and Colonel 

Lawrence. 

It must also be observed, that several of the chiefs and 
soldiers in Mar*s army were, at best, but lukewarm in th^ 
cause, and inefficient in the conflict. According to the 
lister of Sinclair's own avowal, it appears that he. Lord 
Huntly, and several others, were desirous , even before the 
battle, of treating with Argyle and laying down their arms, f 
From such men, even though personally brave, no great 

* It may be obserred tbat a controTersial war of sermons was waged at 
this period between both camps. The party of the established Government 
wertf particQlarly pleased with a text which they thoaght happily reflected 
on the titles of James the Seventh, and of the Pretender as James the 
Eighth, of Scotland: — ^^And tike beast that was and is not, even he is the 
*'*' Eighth, and is of the Seven , and goeth into perdition.** Rev. xvii. 11. 
** Woodrow Letters, MS., as qaoted in Chambers*s History. 
••• t»He was taken and mardered by a dragoon; and it may be said of 
*•*• his fate , that a mill-stone crashed a brilliant.** Sinclair*8 MS. p. 869. 

•}* Sinclair's MS. p. 790. Soon afterwards Sinclair and Lord Rollo 
secretly offered to go over with the whole Fife squadron ! — a fact which 
Sinclair takes care to suppress in his Memoirs, but which appears from 
I^ord Townshend*8 despatch of Jan, 10. 1716. See Appendix, voL ii. 
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eiertioiiB cMtld be eljmcted. Sinclair, as I have already 
mcntioued, refused to charge. The Marquis of Huntlj 
made what historians, when speaking of great men, nsoally 
call " a prudent v^trcal" Of Lord Seaforth's iommon 
Highlanders, We are told, without circumlocution, that 
they "ran off.** Robert MacGregor, afterwards so well 
kaown iind^r hi^ liickname of Rob R07, showed hardlj 
more gpirit : When he received orders to advance , lie tterely 
said to the messenger, '*If they cftnnot do it without me, 
*' they shall not db it with me." The Stuarts of Appin 
and the Camteron* of Lodhirf, two Of the bravest clans 
©f the Hi^lands, retired Without striking a blow. The 
latter were tOttifiianded by the son* of Sir Evan Dhu, the 
renowned Chieftain who had ibttght again«t Cromwell, and 
who WJ1& stflfl alive in 1716, but incapable, from his great 
age, of taking the field; and it is isaid thitt, on retoming 
home , the clan contrived to keep the event of the battle 
a secret Arom their aged chieftain — ashamed to make him 
feel that the Camerons had declined from the spirit of their 
fathers. 

* This SOB, John GAOMron, wm father of Donald, of whom Sir Walter 
Bc<^tL »iiy* that "he united all the accomplishments of a genUemaa asd 
*" icUolur with the courage and high spirit of a Highland chief.** Notes to 
Stnolatr, p. 393* Donald was the hero of Mr. Campbell's poem, ^^I^ochicl:'* 
■H(] will be frequently mentioned in my narrative of **the 46.*' 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Aftbb the battle of Sheriffinuir, the Duke of Argyle 
returned to his former camp at Stirling, satisfied at having 
arrested the progress of the insurgents , and maintained the 
passage of the Forth. It was still in the power of Lord Mar 
to have renewed the conflict, and such was the wish of many 
of his officers. '*If we have not yet gained a victory," said 
General Hamilton, ''we ought to fight Argyie once a week 
''till we make it one." But more timid counsels prevailed, 
and Mar, leading back his troops to Perth, relapsed into 
his former inactivily. 

The time when he might have acted with effect was, 
indeed, already flown. It was observed at the time, by 
even the detractors of Argyle's military reputation, that 
whether or not Sheriffinuir were a victory for the Duke, it 
was at least a victoiy for the King. The clans speedily 
began to forsake the standards of Mar, and to go home; 
some in order to secure their plunder, others ^m shame 
at their late misconduct; some from having quarrelled with 
their Lowland allies, others because disheartened at the 
General's temporising policy. News also reached head- 
quarters that Lord Sutherland was advancing at the head 
of the Monroes, the Maekays, and other Whig clans, and 
that Inverness had been retaken from the insurgent garrison 
by Forbes of Culloden and Simon Fraser of Lovat* This 
intelligence afforded to Lords Huntly and Seaforth a 
plausible pretext, which they had for some time desired, 

* Thia waa the famona ~ may we not aay the infamona ? — Lord Lovat, 
execated in 1749. Hia deceit and treaohery are still proverbial In the High- 
landa. He had originally Joined the inanrgenta of 1716, bat now tamed 
Against them with the view of eatabllahing hia pretenalona as bead of the 
family against the daima of a Jaeobite beireaa* Obambera*B History, 
p. 288. 
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of withdrawing from the enterprise. "It was their duty,* 
they said , " to cover their own country ; " and they marched 
with all their retainers from the camp; not, howeYer, without 
many promises of a speedy return. 

Through these and similar causes, Lord Mar*s army 
r]wntidlod to half its original numbers: nor was the remnant 
firm Hud compact. There were not a few, who, hopeless of 
sQcoe^s — apprised of the surrender at Preston — having 
nr> tidings whatever of the Chevalier — and believing him. 
therefore , to be a prisoner in England — were inclined to 
lay down their arms if they could obtain honourable terms- 
Mar endeavoured, on the contrary, to persuade them to 
mgn fi declaration, which should engage them to stand bj 
tho cau?e and by each other. At length, however, to prevent 
private and separate treaties, he was compelled to promise 
that 1 If' would ascertain how far Argyle might be inclined to 
treat , or what terms he might be prepared to offer. For this 
overtnrc Mar employed two channels of conunonication: 
tirstj the Countess of Murray, theDuke's aunt; and secondly, 
Colonel Lawrence, one of the prisoners at Sheriffinoir, 
who was now released on parole.* The Duke sent a veiy 
etmrtooua answer, declaring that his instructions only 
enabled him to treat with individuals, and not wi€ti th« 
whole body, but that he would immediately apply for more 
extended powers. According to this promise, he sent hii 
eoramiuston to London for enlargement The Ministers. 
howGYer , were by no means inclined to come into his views. 
They had averted Ormond*s insurrection; they had crushed 

• [ hntfe compared Sinclair's Memoira , p. 1086., with Lord Mar'i 
Jaumdl frum France; bat neither of these is much to be trusted on thU 
point -^ the former being a philippic against Mar, and the latter hii 
apology'. In the collection of original papers (p. 114.) is given a most minatie 
repE^rt to Lord Mar from a trumpet, John Maclean, sent to Stirling cm 
prevlfjuii message. He especially dwells on the good cheer he received. 
which to lum was probably not the least interesting part of the -basiness: - 
^'^ A aertry brought me my dinner, namely, pies« roast beef, and hens, ui 
^' n tjottUj oT whie; and in the afternoon another bottle of wine, and at nifht 

*''a. thlTii* Mr. Kinears showed me his embroidered rest, mad aske^ 

^'^ tne f f I saw nny gentlemen at Perth with a vest such as he wore? I caid » 
*''' Lhouaand/' ^c. 
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Fordtet's; thejhad, therefore, the best part of their troopij 
at their disposal, and were determined not to treat on a 
footing of equality with the rebels who still remained in 
arms, wishing not merely to lop the growth, but to pluck 
out the roots, of the rebellion. Some reports had already 
reached them as to Argyle*s doubtful and temporising yiews ; 
and so far from enlarging his commission, they would 
not even return his old one. Moreover, the 6000 Dutch 
troops for whom they had applied had landed about the 
middle of November, and were already in full march to 
Scotland. 

On the arrival of these powerful reinforcements, Argyle's 
army was increased in a still greater proportion than Mar's 
had fallen off, and he might now consider the rebels as com- 
pletely in his grasp. A great fall of snow at this season , and 
a long continued frost, alone, he said, prevented him from 
marching agamst them. Mar remained at Perth only as it 
were by sufferance, and had secretly determined, whenever 
Argyle should advance , to yield the town without a blow.* 

It was at the time that the affiurs of the Chevalier bore 
this lowering and gloomy aspect, that he himself arrived 
in Scotland. I have elsewhere explained the reasons of his 
long delay, and shown that it was in no degree attributable 
to any want of £eal or spirit on his part He landed at Pe- 
terhead on the 22d of December, attended by only six per- 
sons, one of whom was the Marquis of Tynemoulh, son of 
the Duke of Berwick; and the vessel that brought him was 
inunediately sent back to France with the news of his safe 
arrivaL He passed through Aberdeen without disclosing 
the secret of his rank, and proceeded to Fetteresso , the prin- 
cipal seat of his young partisan the Earl Marischal, where 
he was detained for several days by his doubts as to the 
movements of Argyle.** Meanwhile , Lord Mar , at Perth, 
had no sooner beeni apprised of his arrival, than he took 

* Lord Mar*8 account from France; Tlndal'a Hist. vol. vi. p. 492. 
** The Pretender to Lord Bolingbroke, Jan. 2. 1716. Staart Papers. 
Bee Appendix. The oaase pabllcly anigned wm an ague. 
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horse with the Earl Mariseha!, General Hamiltoii , andjtimt 
thirty other gentlemen, and hastened forward to m00l1iieir 
long expected Prince. FuUy convinced as I am of the justice 
and wisdom of the Hanover Succession, and of the national 
miseries that must have resiilted from its overthrow, I yet 
cannot divest myself of a feeling of reverence — almost of 
partialily— * when I behold the unhappy gprandson of CSiarles 
ihfi First striving fortiie throne of his fathers, and trace his 
footsteps on the soil of his ancient dominion. 

Therec^tion ofMaratFetteresso was, as might be ex- 
pected, highly cordial; the Chevalier warmly acknowledged 
Ym past services, and created him a Duke. On the SCHh, 
J ames set off from Fetteresso , and on the 4th of January he 
slept at Glamnds Castle, the residence of the Earls of Strath- 
niore, which he declared to be the finest gentleman's seat 
th at he had ever seen in any coimtry. Two days afterward! 
ho made his public entry into Dundee on horseback; Ae 
Eurl of Mar riding on his right hand , and the Earl Marisehal 
on his left, while nearly 800 gentlemen Wought up the rear. 
Ho was hailed with loud and general aedamations , and, at 
the request of his friends, remained for an hour at the 
marketplace to gratify the eager affection of the people, who 
thronged to kiss his hands. Continuing his progress, he, 
on the 8th, arrived within two miles of the anny, at the 
Boyalpalaoe of Scone, where he established his residenee, 
named a regular Coundl, and performed several otlieracts 
of state. He issued six proclamations for a general thanks- 
giring, in gratitude of the special and '< miraculous provi- 
'' deuce" shown in his safe arrival*; for prayers in chHrches; 
for the dureney of all foreign coins; for the meeting of the 
Convention of Estates; for ordering all fendble men, from 
sizteen to sixty, to repair to his standard; and for his coro- 
nation on the SSd of January. 

*' At the first news of his landing," says one of the m- 
8 urgent gentlemen at Perth , '* it is impossible to express the 
''joy and vigour of our men. Now we hoped the day was 
* GoU«etioa of Oxfgiaal Pspert, p. ISO. 
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"come, when we should live more like soldiers, and should 
" be led on to face our enemies , and not be mouldering away 
''into nothing, attending the idle determination of a discon- 
*' certed CounciL'* * His appearance amongst his troops was, 
however, attended with mutual disappointment. He had 
been promised by Lord Mar a large and victorious army. 
They had been told that he would bring with him a nwnerous 
body of officers, and, perhaps, of men, and a largj^ supply of 
money , arms , and ammunition. He now oam9 alswwt alone 
in the midst of a dwindled and discordant mnltitudew On 
making his entry into Perth , Ihe day ttf^ be reached Scone 
Palace y he expressed his wish to see ''tbosa little Kings with 
''their armies," as he called the chief9.and the dans; and 
one of themost martial tribes of Highlanders wasaceordingly 
marshalled before him. He was muish pleased at the ap< 
pearance and the arms of the mountaineers; but, on in-- 
quiring how many such were inarms for him, and learning 
their scanty numbers, he could not eonceal his feelings of 
concern and surprise**; and in fact, so much reduced waa 
the insurgent army, that they could not venture to dis- 
close their weakness by the custoraaxy pageant of a ge^ 
neral review. 

Nor was there any reasonable hope of speedy reinfovce-* 
ments. HuntlyandSeaforth, to whom James hadimmedi^ly 
applied, were privately treating with the government for a 
submission; and the unusual depth of the snow was a reason 
with some , and a pretext with many others , for remaining at 
home. Meanwhile, Argyle still continued in front, at the 
head of an army, now immensely superior both in numbers 
and in discipline i an<l he had already pushed bis outj^osta; 

* Trae Aoooant of tbt Proceedings at Perth, bv « Bebel. Lqa^oi^ 
1716, p. 15., a enrioos and aothentjt narratlTe. nr. Cbamben, wbo 
quotes this work, is mistaken (note, p. 883.) in ascribing it to the Master of 
SInelair. If he had had an opportanity of rw^^ilMK AUlUlftU'f IK9« ICmnioirs 
ha woald haye foimd that Sinolaix ha4 a)f^«i4ir goaa noilbwaffds to Lord 
Hontiy*8; that he was not at Perth djyriw WW pwrt of th«ta Uvt^r ftranaao* 
lions , and never saw the Chevalier in Scotland. 

•• Xar in JUa preriQas lattera |«^ 4V«tte4 Ml amy to iS,0<M^ sBeot 
V^m. de Berwick, vol. ii. p. 170. 
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along the coast o^ Fife, dislodged the insurgent garrisons, 
and cut off the supply of coal from the camp at Perth. 

Difficulties such as these might have baffled even the 
mi Utaij skill of Marlborough or the heroic spirit of Montrose. 
Still less could they be overcome by a young and inex- 
p eri e Qced Prince. Had James been bred a Protestant , had 
he come to the throne by undisputed succession , and had be 
niled in tranquil times, he would certainly have been a po- 
pular monarch, from his graceful manners, his mild temper, 
and hii constant application to business. The letters of his 
which I have read in the Stuart and other Collections, appear 
to me written with remarkable abilityandpower of language. 
But It had neither that daring energy, nor that sound judg- 
ment^ which might fit him for the part of leader in trying 
emergencies. It was once observed by Stanhope to Dubois, 
that if ever France should fit out an expedition against Eng- 
land J he only hoped, to insure its failure , that the Pretender 
might be placed at its head.* Nature had made this Prince 
a quiet unenterprising man, education a bigoted Catholic, 
and, like most of the Princes of his race, he combined as 
obBtmate and unreasonable pertinacity in what he bad once 
determined, with a blind submission to favourites, some- 
time a unwisely chosen and always too readily obeyed.** 
Even at this period, the crisis of his own fate, he was so 
little warned by his father's as to refuse, or rather evade, 
giving the same promise of security to the Church of Ireland 
as to the Church of England, and stubbornly to withstand all 
the representations of Bolingbrokeupon that subject!*** 

The appearance and demeanour of the Chevalier, when 
m Scotland, seem to be truly described by one of the gentle 
men who had taken up arms for his cause: — ^'His person 
^' wan tall and thin , seeming to incline to be lean rather than 

* SeTBlinges, Mtfmoires Becreta, toI. i. p. 901. 

■* See the deliberate and relactant opinion of one of his warmett par- 
tlAdtid, Hr.Lookhart ofCamwath, writing in the year 1728 ; LooUiartPa- 
{i{}r», VOL. ii. p. 405. 

«*• Bollngbroke to Jamet, Nor. 9. 1716. Appendix. See alio bis remarts 
in the latter to Wyndham* 
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' ' to fill as he grows in years. His countenance was pale, yet 
"he seems to be sanguine in his constitution, an<) has some- 
" thing of a vivaoitfin his eye that perhaps would have been 
"more visible, if he had not been unde^ dejected cJrcum- 
" stances and surrounded with discouragements, which it 
"must be acknowledged, were sufficient to alter the com- 
" ptexion even odf his soul as well as of Ms body. His speech 
"was grave, and not very clearly expressing his thoughts, 
" nor orermiach to the purpose, but his words were few , and 
" his behaviour and temper seemed al'ways composed. What 
"be was in his diversions we knew no«; here was no room fwr 
'*^ such things. It was no time for sHrlh. Neither can I say 

" I ever saw him smile I must not coiieeal, ^at when we 

" saw the man whom they called' our Kmg, we' found our- 
" selves not at all animated by hJ!s presence, and if he was 
" disappointed in us, we were tenifJ^ld- m;ore so in him. We 
" saw nothing in him that looked' Itke spirit He' never ap^ 
" peared with cheerfulness and vigour tO' anhnate us. Our 
"men began t^ despise' him; some asked if he could speak. 
<' His countenance looked extremely heavy. He cared not 
<< to come abroad amongst us soldiers, or to see us handle 
" our arms OP do our exercise. Borne said the circumstances 
^' he found us in dejected him; I am sure tiie^ figure he made 
'< dejected us; and, had he sent ub bu6 5000 men of goad 
" troops, and never himself come amongst us, we had done 
*' other things than we have now done."* 

The same writer adds, however, "I think, ashisaffisirs 
^^were situated, no man can say that hi» appeatring grate 
^'and composed vme a token of hibwant of thought, but 
^' rather of a sigsifieaait anxiety, grounded upon liie predpect 
^' of his inevitable ruin." Bib speech Ho his Council, also, 
which' was pr]i9rted' and circuited afit^ tiine , is marked by 
sense and spkit, " WhaAsoever shall ensue," he said in con- 
clusion, "I shall leave n^ ^ithful subjects no room for 
^^ complaint that I have not done the utmost they could ex- 
^'pect from me. Let those who forget; their du%, andaxa 

* Trae Accoant of the Proceedings at Perth , by a Bebel , p. 19^. 
Mdhon, HUtory. /. 13 
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*^ negligent of their own good, be answerable for the worst 
*Hhat may happen. For me it will be no new thing if I am 
*^ unfortunate. My whole life, even from my cradle, has 
^^ shown a constant series of misfortunes , and I am prepared 
" (if $0 it please God) to suffer the threats of my enemies and 
*^ jours." 

Tbf> council held on this occasion, the 16thof Januaiy, 
d etormi ned upon several important measures. First , to for- 
tify I^erth , a labour which might have been and should have 
been completed long before; secondly, to unpede the ad- 
vance of the Duke of Argyle by burning Auchterarder, and 
al I t.h \.\ ther villages on the road to Stirling. It was with the 
utmost difficulty tiiat the Chevalier could be brought to con- 
sent to this harsh and invidious project; a reluctant permis- 
sion , was, however, at length wrung from him, and the 
mea^urf:! accomplished. Steps were also taken to summon 
the alv^ent clans, and to obtain supplies of arms and money; 
for it \vaa one of the many misfortunes of the Jacobites at 
thi^ junotore, that a vessel which was bringing them some 
goM from France in ingots had been stranded, and the trea- 
sure lost* 

Meanwhile the government, dissatisfied at Argyle's pro- 
crastination, sent down General Cadogan, one of Marlbo- 
rough's best officers, to quicken and decide his movements. 
Cadof^au, on coming to Stirling, found the Duke, as he says, 
jiniioas to invent excuses for inaction , and labouring to dis- 
cour(i;,'e the troops by exaggerating the numbers of the 
i^ncmy .-ind the dangers of the service.** One of his pleas for 
rr^mairuiig qxdet was founded on the want of artillery; bat 
i 'adogan, proceeding in person to Berwick, hastened the ar- 
rival ol the expected train. Another of the Duke's objectioDs 
^vas tlie extreme rigour of the season; another the buiuing 
of the villages (for excuses are never wanting where inclina- 
tion is) I but the urgency of Cadogan over-ruled all his difB- 

* T^ord Har^s Account from France. This money was part of the loao 
from SpnCn. M^m. de Berwick, vol. ii. p. 169. 
'^ Li'^e'ALife of Marlboroagh , vol. vi. p. 334. 
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culties, real or pretended, and obliged him, on the 24th of 
January, to begin employing the country people in clearing 
away the snow, preparatory to the march of the army. 

The news of this intention rapidly flew to Perth , causing 
great perplexity amongst the chiefs, and great rejoicings 
amongst the men. The latter were loud and clamorous for 
battle; the former sat in deliberation the whole night of the 
28th, but could come to no decided resolution. ''Why, what 
** would you have us do?" said an officer next day to one of 
the tumidtuous parties gathered in the streets. ''Do ! " cried 
a Highlander, "what did you call us to arms for? Was it 
"to run away? What did the King come hither for? Was 
^'it to s^ his people butchered by hangmen, and not strike 
^'one stroke for their lives? Let us die like men, and not 
^'like dogs!" A gentleman from Aberdeenshire added his 
opinion, that they ought to take the person of their monarch 
out of Ihe hands of lus present timid counsellors, and then, 
if he were willing to die like a Prince, he should find there 
were ten thousand gentlemen in Scotland who were not 
afraid to die with him.* These sentiments were no doubt 
very becoming in brave subalterns; but as certainly it be- 
hoved the generals to bearinmindthe enormous disproportion 
of numbers and of discipline — the incomplete defences of 
Perth and the difficulty of standing a siege — the actual want 
of fuel and the future want of provisions — the danger of a 
second Preston — and the possibility that some of the insur- 
gents might be base enough to make terms with the govern- 
ment by giving up the Chevalier. A retreat to the north- 
ward, on the contrary, would afford further time for the 
chance of foreigii succours, would secure the person of the 
Pretender, might entangle Argyle*s army in tSie intricacies 
of the Highland hills , expose him to a battle on more equal 
terms, and deprive him of all service from his cavalry. On 
these grounds, we can scarcely join the Highland soldiers in 
condemning as pusillanunous the resolution which was 
filially taken of withdrawing from Perth, although I admit, 
* Tnie Aeconnt of Proceedings at Perth, p. 28. 

13* 
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thor« seems reason to believe^ that mmj of the duefshad 
alreadj for aome^ time detwnmed ta ^wdw tiie whole 
enterpriae, to lOidtL^e the Fve^udeT tp ]^e-e^iba]:k mt Mont- 
rose, and t^ Bxmj to disperse in the High^iands* 

The resolution to retareat-^ finally formed at a^ Council on 
the night of the 2d^ Qf January » was pronmlgaled to the 
army on the 80th, a ^ay ^^^ose evil augury fox the House of 
Stuart wa% obsejcred and lamepted by aM present With 
milieu siXence, or indignant putcri^s, did the Highlanden 
prepare jfcw» their departarei; aud wourufuX was.tilie fare:well 
af thek iVl^d^ s^t ^ert)^, now abe^A to be ex^posedto tbe 
y m geance, of 1^ insulted §;o vemment. Early uext ni,o]:iiing 
the troopjg b.^«an to defile ovej: the Tajji which;, usually a 
deep Jind r^j^ riy^r, wa^.nA^ a Aqet of solid iee, and bore 
both Lorae wd foot of tke i;et»eatiug amy* Their march 
was directed al^M^g the Obj^sh^ qI Crpvrie to Duflidee^ 

Oii the ofteB handy th,e ^i^ftUsh aud Dutch trpops. did not 
quit Stir Lwg tiU. ttft ^^^^* Th^7 adv9fl^e,d that day to Auch- 
teriirdex, o;i3^^oftUeyiW«ge^l^umtby tbeiuwr^euts, where 
they encanjpAd. 4U night ^pon 1^ s^io.w^ aifew only being 
partially ^heitey^d by the blftokeij^edWrppfiess, wijlathat 
atiU reo^ained. Argyle> leading tte yangjjard, entered 
Perth about twelve houj?s after the lastt of the insurgents had 
left it, and, first atto^Wg a day of reat, proceedetd with a 
select body in their pursuit. Cado^an writj^ to Marlborough 
at tlus J imeture: "The^Duke of Argyte^ows so uitoteyrably 
*'mieaijy ^ i^# it is almpst impossible tq live wife hini any 
^4ongeri l^e, is euraged at the su^ess. of this e^editlon, 
*' though hp an4 Id* c^eaturesi attribute to themselyes the 
^Mionour of iU Wheu I brpi^t him tj^e, iie.wai gf the rebels 
"beijog run ij^i^Fex^, ^c^^ewedrtfewdeijBtruc*, and was 
** 30 visibly CQAoemed at it, that even, the foreiyi officers 
*^ that were in the room took uotice of it ... . Since the 
'^rebeb quitting Perth, he has seut for 500 or 600 oHiSb Ax- 
**gyleahire men, who go before the aowy a day's marc^ to 
" take pQflW58iWPn of the towns the enemj h*^e, ^t^o^^^Qped, 
^*and to plunder and destroy the country, whicl^ enrages- our 
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*<«oldiier8 , Who are £orbid » UB^erpain of death , to take the 
^^valneofafiArthing, tiiongh out of ^e labels* houses. Not 
''one of these Argyle mfiti ti$>peiair6d idiilsl; the rebels w^e 
''in Perth, and whai thejT iKUg^t have beem of some use." ^ 

The real mbtff^is for Angyte's biaekwardnefiw are not per- 
haps vecirtafiparent He maj^ have wished to spare many of 
the iflMtii>geiM;^ from privato £?iend»hlp and Connexion; he 
TtBj^ have he^B. luiiMd test the forfekore of iih^ir estates 
Bhonld HLYOlye the loss of his -own seigtioiial ^hts over 
BOtnii'oftbem.. It seems to me^ howievetf, still more |ii:(i>b!able, 
iiiat., tsonsiderilig the bhanoe of inyasions frdm Fr«jtce^ or 
jusnoreetioas hi England, hA was uttwiUSng to a^t too vigo- 
arously against the €hevaUer^ ieuiid to out off all hopes ^£ 
^ture poWel: i£ that jpatMy «hoUl4 prevadl. CertHib it is ^ ^ 
least, that mdi wat ^t ctfuniotai entertai^d of hisoaotiyeB 
hy the govtaiment ttt Londoni; iiksomuehA tbat^ in a re^y 
j^ihort time^ >h^ was deprived of his eolainAnd^ abd feiei!ialled to 
£nglland. It is ctertadn, also, thiat there Was a peiifMi in 
^ueen Anne's rei^^ wflien he Was thought by no mfsanfe dis- 
inclined to espbme the Pifetender*s interests.^ end that in 
1717 and 17 1« there was on foi^t ahother pn^ect for gaining 
him over to that cause — a iMro^ct which, aocordiilg to the 
j ndgm^D^ of £he leading Jftco^tes ^ failed chiefly on aeooimt 
of Lord Mar's jeidousy taiid jamelF^B consegisent recusal to 
-give the positive assurances required.** A^ith all his Tilouri, 
skill, and eloquence, thene was never ^ I helifyv^^ b mo^ 
fickle and selfish politidfeih thah Arg^le^ 

The insurgent anny £^ool Dundee doiitittued its imarchiio 
Montrose, where the Chevalier Wal^ pressed by his secret 
advisers to re-embark. For soime tiine he tained « deaf ear 
to their remonstrances, and eamestily pleaded to^^tare the 
fate of his friends. Evfecy hardship , he sald^ ererf danger 

* Letter from General Cadogaa to ttie Duke of liarUyiiroogb, dated 
Peb, 4. I7t6, and prfnted Ih tToxe^s ICemoirft. Coxe ts inlilflceh Mto the 
Birrcb of the troops f^om fitiiSIng; Xb.ty reached TalUblndbM not (oo the 
fourth day, bat on the secoild. 

•« 'fiee the detail* of >thi8 traaaactfoa in the LocUbiurt Faperst vol. li. 
p. 18. 
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be was most ready to endure with the men wlio had sam- 
ficGfi their all for his service; and it appears that the only 
»rgiiinent to which he finally yielded was, that it would be 
mucli more easy for these unfortunate men to obtain terms 
froTo Hm government in his absence than whilst he remained 
with the 111, His departure, however, was carried into effect 
in a mauiif r that gave it every appearance of desertion and 
deceit. All reports of any such intention* were utterly 
denied; his guards were ordered to parade as usual before 
liiB lodgmgSj and his baggage was sent forward with the 
tiiain body of the army, as a pledge of his intention to 
follow. Uav'mg thus lulled the vigilance of his partisans, 
James, od the evening of the 4th of February, slipped out 
of a backdoor, and proceeded on foot to Lord Mar*s quar- 
ters ^ and from thence to the water-side, attended by that 
aoblemaii and by several others. They pushed from shore 
in fi private boat, and embarked in a small French vessel, 
i^Lit^h was waiting for them in the roads, and which im- 
ined lately iitood out to sea. Such is the fate of those whose 
characters are less daring than their enterprises ! 

The Chevalier left behind him a commission appointing 
General Gordon commander-in-chief, and giving him full 
jjtowers to treat with the enemy; and he also left a letter to 
the Buke of Argyle, with a sum of money, the remnant of 
his slcDdei- resources, desiring that it might be applied for 
the relief of the poor people whose villages he had given 
orders to hum; "so that," he adds, "I may at least have 
*4he satis faction of having been the destruction of none, at 
** a time I ciime to free all."* 

It h needless to dwell upon the grief and disappointment 
of the insurgent army after the loss of their leader. They 
inarched towards Aberdeen, hourly growing fewer and 
fewer J as individuals escaped or concealed themselves in 
different directions ; and from Aberdeen they retired up 

* ThD criminal letter is printed in Mr. Ghambers^a History « p. 312. lu 
(*\j&ltflu[^ vtm for some time denied by the Wliig writers, who assailed tb9 
Prttendfir'ei ptirAonal character with very nnjaat though perhaps nataral 
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Strathspey to the wilds of Badenoch and Lochaber. Very 
few fell into the hands of the enemy, partly from the re- 
missness of Argyle's pursuit to Aberdeen, and partly from 
the difficulty of sending regular troops into the rugged and 
desolate tracts beyond it. On the latter point Sinclair has 
recorded a very remarkable opinion: "I remember that I 
'^ once heard his Grace of Marlborough say in Flanders, that 
"if ever he commanded against the Highlanders, he would 
** never be at the trouble of following them into their hills, 
*'to run the risk of ruining an army by fatigue, and giving 
** them any occasion of advantages , when he could post him- 
" self so as to starve them if they pretended to keep together, 
"or till, by their natural inconstancy, they separated; after 
" which every one would do his best to get terms."* In the 
Highlands the insurgent body finally dispersed: the com- 
mon men, safe in their obscurity, retiring to their private 
homes , whilst the gentlemen for the most part took boats in 
Caithness, escaped to the Orkneys, and afterwards made 
their way to the Continent 

James himself, after a voyage of seven days, landed 
safely at Gravelines , and proceeded from thence to St. Ger- 
main's. On the morning after his arrival he was visited by 
Liord Bolingbroke, whom he received with much show of 
kindness. It was strongly urged upon him by that able 
Minister , that he should hasten to Bar , and take possession 
of his former quarters before the Duke of Lorraine had time 
to desire him to look out for a residence elsewhere. He might 
otherwise be reduced, from the want of any other asylum, 
to take shelter in the Papal state of Avignon, which would 
not only remove him to a greater distance from England, but 
produce a most imfavourable effect upon the Protestants 
of that country. James, after some days' delay, and several 
attempts to obtain an interview with the Eegent, seemed to 
acquiesce in this advice ; promised Bolingbroke to set out at 
five the next morning; asked him to follow as soon as pos- 
sible, and pressed him in his arms at parting with every 
* Sinclair's Memoirs, MS. p. S43. 
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appt^amnce of confidence And cordiality. Yet at tibatveiy 
moment he had already decided ou die dismissal of tlie 
Miukter whom he so tenderly cmbvaced. Whether it be 
that Lc gave ear to the charge of treachery wiiieli oihen 
bvtrlcd against Bolingbroke to coyer tiieir own incapacity 
and want of conduct — or whether he had been moved by 
Eiomu diaTC'Bpectful expressions which Bolin^lnxxke had at- 
fercd ill a drunken sally* — he took a resolutioB which, 
beyoDd all others, perhaps, set the aeal to the riiixi of his 
canse. I}i»tead of posting to Lorraine, he went to a litde 
houae in the Bois de Boulogne, the residence of several in- 
triguing- female politidans, and there he had private inter- 
view ws with the Spanish and Swedish Ministers, pleasing 
himself ^vith an air of mystery and business (one of the 
sUTDi^t ejmptoms of a little mind), and neglecting the only 
rcaLbusiiieaa which he should have had at that time. Three 
daja afttJTwards, Bolingbroke unexpectedly received a visit 
fvorn the Duke of Ormond, who put into his hands two o^ 
ders in a veiy laconic style, written by the Chevalier — the 
one diain J8^ing him from his post as Secretary of State , and 
the other requiring him to deliver to the Duke t«he papers in 
hiB offict} —- ^'all which," adds Bolingbroke, "might haye 
^ < been eoutained in a letter-case of a moderate siee. I gave 
^Hbe Duke the seals, and some papers I could readily come 
^^at. Seme others, and, indeed, all such as Lhad not 
^< destioynd, I sent afterwards to the Chevalier, and I took 
^' care to eonvey to him by a safe hand several of his lettort. 
^^ which it would have been very improper the Duke should 
^^ have seen. I am surprised that he did not reflect on the 
** consequence of my obeying his order literally. It de- 
" p ended en me to have shown his general what an opinion 
*Hbe Chevalier had of his capacity.** I scorned the trick, 

* F:tT tlin charge of treachery by Mr. James Murray* and the ansven 
by Lord Tt^liiigbroke and his secretary Brinsdon, seeTindars Hist. (vol. ri. 
p. &1A.) The atory of BoUngforoko's dmnken expressions docs not, I think 
roll on very certain anthority; it is related more atleagth in Coxd*s W^- 
[iiiU ivou u t>- ^^* See also vol. ii. p. 807.)* The charge ef treachery u 
mast oertatnly false* 

** Thia auortioniBConfiroiedby tholettersthemaelTes, now preaerre^ 
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''and would not appear piqued, when I was far frombeiog 
"angry." 

Yet, howey^ any feeling of anger might be disay4»wed, 
the reader may easily guess tiiat ilhe fieiy itg^vik oi Si John 
flowed with the strongest r^entment He immediately 
renounced all connexion with 4^e Jaoohito party; he even 
made overtures to Lord S-tak for his own paidoa an^Knglmid ; 
and to ihe Queen Mother, who sent to assure him ihat his 
dismissal had taken place without her knowle4ge, and that 
she hoped to a^^ust matters^ he indignantly replied that he 
was now u free man, and that he wished Ms (axan might rot 
off if he ever again drew his sword or his pen lor her scm's 
cause ! It is sear«ely possime to -condemn too much the ab- 
surd infatuation which urged the Pretender thus wantonly 
to cast away the ablest, pwhaps the only abie .man in his 
seryice. On £his transaction we may suspect the remarics 
of Bolingbroke. But we should trust tiie teetimio^y 'Of Mar- 
shal Berwick, a man of aeeurate information and sorujpuleus 
yeracity, whose attachment to his brother was not in this 
case warped by any peculiar friendship for the fallen 
minister. " One must haye lost one's reason,'' he^bseryes,, 
'^if one did not see the enormous bkmdermade hjl&iug 
'^ James in dismissing the only Knglishmttu he had able to 
*^ manage his affairs; for, whateyer may be said by some 
"persons of mK)xe passion than judgment, it is admitted by 
'^all England, that there have been few greater MiaistiNrs 
"than Bolingbroke^ He was bom with splesdid talents, 
" wfai^ had failed him at a yery early «ge to the highest em- 
^^ ployments ; he exerted great influence oyer the T«iy parly, 
" and wfw in fact its soul. Could there tiien be a more lamen- 
" table woakness than to rid one's self of suchammi at the 
" very time when he was most wanted , and when it was most 
" desirable to make no new eneaues? If eyen he had been to 

in the Bttiairt Papers. Thns, on Nor. 19. 1715, Arines wHtes, **Oarigoo6 
^^ hearty Dnke (Ormond) wanta a good heatl ^Ith Mm. i Wtrmld have aoa^ 
** Booth t bat I could not persuade him.'* TIm or^em conveyed oy Ormond 
to Boliagbroke are stili amongst the Stoatt Papers, anfl Itre bxlietly ^ tbt) 
latter describes them. 
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" blame , it would have been prudent to bave eflfect^d his er- 
"elusion by some milder means, and these would not have 
*^beeu hard to find; it need only have been insinuated to 
*^ him that the coldness which prevailed between him and Or- 
" moil d would not admit of their acting any longer together. 

" But to cast a public stigma upon him, and seek to 

^'blacken his character with the world, is an inconceivable 
** proceeding , and it has lost King James many more friends 
" than people think. I was in part a witness how Boling- 
" broke acted for King James whilst he managed his afiEiaiis, 
*^aiid I owe him the justice to say, that he left nothing 
^* undone of what he could do; he moved heaven and earth 
^Ho obtain supplies, but was always put off by the Court of 
*^ France; and though he saw through. their pretexts and 
" complained of them, yet there was no other power to whick 
"be coald apply*" 

The last and most painful, but unavoidable result, of this 
rebellion still remains to tell — the conviction and punish- 
ment of its leaders. In Scotland few or none of note had 
been taken, while the surrender of Preston, on the contraiy. 
bad given into the hands of Government a great number of 
c n ^ i derable persons , both Scotch and English. Of these, 
somif balf-pay officers, being treated as deserters, underwent 
a Eammary trial before a Court Martial, and were forthwi^ 
sbot, according to its sentence. About five hundred of the 
iaferior prisoners were sent to Chester Castle, and manj 
others to Liverpool; but those of gentle birth were escorted 
to London, where they arrived on the 9th of December. 
From Highgate each of them had his arms tied with a cord 
across hisback(Mr.Forster, thoughamember of Parliament 
not excepted), their horses being led by foot-soldiers, and 
the drnms of tiieir escort beating a triumphal march; an in- 
sult to prisoners before their trial, which the notoriety of 
their guilt may explain rather than excuse. Having thos 
made a public entry (for s6 their enemies termed it in deii- 
BiQu) , they were divided amongst the foiu* principal prisons, 
the noblemen being secured in the Tower. 
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The trial of these last before the House of Lords was the 
first object of Parliament, when it reassembled on the 9th of 
January. On that very day Mr. Lechmere, in a long speech, 
which is still preserred*, descanted npon the guilt of the 
rebels, and the "many miraculous providences" which had 
baffled their designs ; and ended by impeaching James , Earl 
of Derwentwater, of high treason. Other members followed, 
and impeached Lord Widdrington, the Earls of Nithisdale, 
Wintoun, and Camwath, Viscount Renmure, and Lord 
Nairn. No opposition was offered, and the impeachments 
were carried up to the Lords on the same day. The accused 
noblemen were brought before the House on the 19th , and 
knelt at the bar until the Lord Chancellor desired them to 
rise, when they pleaded Guilty, acknowledging their crime, 
and throwing themselves upon the King's mercy — all ex- 
cept Lord Wintoun. Sentence of death was accordingly 
pronounced upon the former , and preparation made for the 
trial of the latter. 

Of the six Peers thus condemned, one, Lord Nairn, is 
said to have been saved solely by the interposition of Stan- 
hope. They had been at Eton together, and, though they 
had scarcely met since that time, yet the Mhiister stQl re- 
tained so much friendship for his former school-fellow, as 
earnestly to plead for his Ufe; and finding his request refused 
by the other members of the Cabinet, he made his own re- 
signation the alternative, and thus prevailed.** Great in- 
terest was also made in behalf of the rest. The Duchesses 
of Cleveland and Bolton , and other ladies of the first rank, 
accompanied the young Countess of Derwentwater to an 
audience of the Euig, and joined her in imploring His Ma- 
jesty's clemency. On another occasion Ladies Nithisdale 
and Nairn (this was before Stanhope's interposition had suc- 

* See Pari. Hist., toI. tU. pp. 237-^238. Lechmere had been made 
Solicitor-Oeneral in October, 1714, but (I know not for what offence either 
l^iven or received) had ceased to be so in December, 1715. Beatson*8 Poli- 
tical Index. 

** See some remarks on this occurrence in Seward's Anecdotes, rol. li. 
p. S53« ed« 1S04. I most obterre, however, that it rests chiefly on the evi- 
dence of tradition. 
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<9eeded) , coliiMaling 1bemselFe« bdutid a iMElMlOw-ciiitldn in 
an flutezoom, and waidng till the Kia^ .{MkMed tiktoi^ 
A^ddenly rushed forth ^ and thretr Ibeimtelyes at his k^ 
Attempts were also tiUNte ekewkere 'opea fbelings mtoe 
ignoble than those of o(MnplMsio!ii( and iSie ^t Lord of the 
Trcaatiiy declared in ^ Hoase of CommoBBy that 66^060/. 
Iiad been offered to htm if he would obtain the pardon «f 
^nlj one. Lord Dertrentwaten Several of the lEtenaoiMt 
Whigs in the House of Commons — amongst oAion Sir 
Bichard Steele ^ *n&th hib (diaracteristic good nature -^wm 
inclined to meisc^. But Walpole took tibe lead i& uzgiig 
meaBures of severity, and declared that he was " moved w/Hb 
^indignation to eee that there should be such unworthy 
^^ members of this great body^ who «an, without blushing. 
'^open their mo^iths in fayo«ur of rebels and parricides.'^ 
When we consider h«w veiy greatly and undoubtedly Wsl 
pole -wwB distinguished by personal lenity and forbeanate 
during his long administration , his vehemence o& this oo<i- 
Bion may surely be alleged as no small proof of the real ne 
cessity for making lome rigorous examples. He moTed Ik 
adjournment of the House till the 1st of March, it bein^ 
underatood that the condemned Peers would be exeeatedia 
the interval; hut he plevailed only by a migority of Bern. 
the numbers behig 162 aisd 155. 

In the House of Lords the fHends of the unfortttntt^ 
noblemen made a«tilliaon3 effectual stand. A debateha^ 
arisen oo the preeentaMeft of their petition, one ateiaberof 
the Cabinet, the Earl of JSottingham, mhi^ul of bis fbti&er 
Tory principles and firiendships , suddenly declared in thiir 
favour. His unexpected defeetion threw confafliMi aa<i 
. discord into the Ministerial ranks ^ the resistance of tine G«- 
vertunent was over-ailed, and an Address to the King for) 
reprieve to sucli of the condemned Lords as should deserrt 
his merey^ ^w carried by a migority of five.* 

Aetoiiished and alarmed at this result, the Ministers met 

* Bee tome remarks on. tbis Addrpas 4b ICr.. Haliapi's 4MaojMt cCLm* 
Danby'a lED|p«achment in 1679. Conat. Hiat. toI ii. p. &$8» 



ia Council the same wemug. They drew ^p the King> mi- 
Bwer to the Addrega, me;re]y «t«»tii](g« ^'thaA on this and all 
"other oeoasio^a he would do whilt bq thought most con- 
"suitenl^mth the dig^^ of hi^ Cvewx^ and. the sale^ of hia 
"people." They determined, hofweyer, to comply with the 
declared wish of one hraneh of the legiaLatmr^^, so fair as to 
respite , hesidea Lord Nauni , the £ar) of Gajm:rath and Lord 
WiddiJAgtonji hvt , at the same time, t9 forestall any faztheir 
pleaf <m iatrignMs. ^| &,TOur of th^. three, tewajviing Peers, 
the]f deepatched an order for thesi es^eentkm. Ih/e next moi^n^ 
ing^ A TaaoJntioa was also ta^en to dismiffi ftom offi<ee hovd 
Nottinghaim» ^ aonLord Finch, a^d h¥» huotho^Lo^d Ajrleii^ 
fard» aa ^ maxk of the Boyal 4i£yploas)¥e» at the ceniree whii^h 
the foxpiev had 90 une:q]ie^dlj tal^en in dffhate^ On thia 
WaliK)te writea as faUows. to hia hrother; ^ "Yon vill hft 
"enuTff^aed at the ^miswon of the fomjULy of thi9 D«iiN^i.a; 
" bi^ all tl^ lironM^ we h^« haid in foKOiiMr of th^. QondQivined 
'^L^ds aiKMa ^om ^hsA covnef ;; and they had tafcei^ th^ii; 
''vu to ba^^ OQ m^ra to do with U9 ;, apid.a<i ihe^oiteat end 
"waa iho^bt tho he«t Thei^ as^ st^fma in the aiv, hut I 
"donht not tlu^y wili all ha blown oi^er**** 

In the nj^tithajt intanr^Mdk one of the.Qondemna4Peim». 
L<»4]^thi3dalQ« had the good foftnne ta mk^ hw e^<(avta 
from t6e Tower in diagws*. Kia^e,wtiihanhe(roie5 0ourago 
inspured hy im^r affootioA,. sai^f d hM Ufe aA the hiMaird of 
herQiwn» ponding hiw forth i»h^ Qi^mdyesB,, and ge<nam}ng 
a saori^e^ if requwqd, inWf yla^*^ Ihaatbe nmnber of 
noble yietinui waii finaUof ?odwiod U^ tm>i and wrlf ne^t 
monwi^, tih«. 94th of I^lwrawjy, LoiTda ]>e^rwentwater and 
E^ennw^e. wofe brought to tbo »<wifl&3itd„ wbX<A bad been, 
ereote4 onTowierQilU a^d wbi^h wai9 aUi 90?effed with blan^ 
Decrwo9iiwa(ir99i7 s^iiflarad fi«s(^: b«k wia*) obs<»jwwi* *P tam y^igj 
paJ^aa bi^ a«ce«idod tha fatal- 9tep#* b^it hi# voice waa^ firm, 
and hji^ demA«iJiiau? 4t?nidy m^i ^owiposed^. Vh^ pa^sod soma 

* Coze*8 WalpolOf vol. ii. p. 51. 

** Lfl^ mthiaMi'B. 9rn «fe«U9g a^rnitive viU t^q Cdw4 M^ ^«l Ap- 
pendix. Htr I»P*4> ««Jwe Mk fw^lppk^ liy C^4 ^Jm*% i^ m*^^ ^ 
three Peers being actually beheaded. ICemolrt of walpole ,, toU i. p^ 7»« 
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time in prayer; and then, byleaveof thdShenfP, readapaper. 
dnnvti up in his own hand, declaring that he died aBoman 
Cdtholic — that he deeply repented his plea of Guilty and 
expressions of contiilzon at his trial — and that he acknow- 
ledge (1 no one but King James the Third for his rightful 
Bovereign. He added: "I intended to wrong nobody, but 
'^Mo serve my King and country, and that without self-in- 
"terestj hoping, by the example I gave, to have induced 
'* others to their duty; and God, who sees the secrets of mr 

^^ ho art J knows 1 speak truth I am in perfect charitr 

** with all the world — I thank God for it — even with thoac 
^' of the present Goremment who are the most instrumental 
^^ in my death." He then turned to the block , and viewed it 
dosely, and finding in it a rough place, that might hurt his 
neek, he bid the executioner chip it off. This being done. 
he prepared himself for the blow by taking off his coat and 
TTsistcoat, and laying down his head; and he told the execs- 
tioDQr that the sign he should give him to do his office would 
be repeating for the third time, "Lord Jesus, receive my 
" soul ! '"^ At these words, accordingly, the executioner raised 
Ilia axt' , and severed the EarFs head at one blow. Thus died 
Jaiuef! Kadcliffe , third and last Earl of Derwentwater , a gal- 
lant and unfortunate , however misguided and erring, young 
m^D, grf^atly beloved for his amiable qualities in private life, 
bi^ fraokness, his hospitality, his honour. His descendants 
are now extinct; but his brother, having married a Scottish 
p e ere &s ^ was the ancestor of the late Earl of Newburgli. Hu 
princely domains in Northumberland and Cumberland aze 
amoDgst the very few forfeitures of the Jacobites which hare 
never been restored by the clemency of the House of Ha- 
nover*: they are settled upon Greenwich Hospital; but in 
1 88 2 T a. paxt of them was alienated to Mr. Marshall of Leeds. 
The execution of Lord Kenmure, which inunediateij 
followed , did not much differ in its painful details. He wai 

* A clear rent-charge of 25002. per, ann. out of these estates was, ho«- 
evet « ff ranted to the Newburgh family In 1788. See the Annaal Rei^ister f^r 
ttiRtycar, p. 189. 
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attended by his sou, by some friends, and by two clergymen 
of the Church of England. Like Lord Derwentwater, he 
showed great courage and firmness; like him, he repented 
having pleaded Guilty at his trial, and offered up a prayer 
for the Pretender. He then knelt down at the block, and 
his head was struck off at two blows. 

With respect to Lord Wintoun, his trial did not begin 
till the 15th of March. He was a man supposed to be in some 
degree of unsound mind, although, Uke most persons in 
that unhappy state, he showed abundance of cunning and 
dissimulation. His only object seemed to be delay, haying 
retarded his trial by petitions for time, and other such de- 
vices; and when, at length, it came to be proved, on un- 
questionable evidence, that he had freelyjoined and acted 
with the rebels , he had littie else to urge than that his most 
material witnesses had not yet arrived, and that the season 
was very bad for travelling! The High Steward, Lord 
Cowper, having over-ruled his objections with some harsh- 
ness, '*I hope,'' said Lord Wintoun, '^you will do me 
^'justice, and not make use of Cowper-law, as we used to 
^^say in our country; hang ,a man first, and then judge 
liun!" * ' He entreated to be heard by counsel, which was 
refdsed. *' Since your Lordships will not allow my counsel, 
<<1 don't know nothing!" He was found Guilty, and sent 
back to the Tower, from whence he afterwards found means 
of making his escape. 

The trials of inferior offenders came on before the ordi- 
nary tribunals. A great number were found guilty. Many 
were pardoned; several, amongst others Forster and Bri- 
gadier Macintosh, broke from prison; and, on the whole, 
from the great number of convicts, only twenty-two were 
banged in Lancashire, and four in London. Bills of attainder 
were passed without opposition against Lords Mar, Tulli- 
bardine, and many others, in their absence. 

* Howell*s state Trials, vol. xv. p. 847. and 899. The true old Scottish 
faying referred not to Cowper bat Cupar, a town where little mercy was 
ilmowii to Highland royers. See, however, a different explanation in the 
(npplemenl of Dr. Jamieson (vol. i« p. 382.). 
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ItwAj be doQl>ted whether m these proceediugs a tone of 
oadmneBs and fbrbearance was in all cases snfficientlj pre- 
serTcdj by Hke Judges. Chief Baron Montagu rebuked a JHiy 
for acquitting some persons indicted of treason; and Lord 
Townsbead'8 secretary, writing to Stanhope, complains of 
"the listlessness which reigns in all the courts of justice, 
**ei:oept two or tbree , where men of spirit preside." * Lord 
Chancellor Cowper, in passing sentence on the eondettned 
Catholic Peer», could not re^in from inveighing agiunst 
tbeir religion, and ftdvisi&g them to choose other spiritaal 
guid^ in tl^eib dyingiamfients. Yet no one has ever yentaied 
tO'assevt tilia(pany of the condeomations were legally unjust, 
nopanyo^ the victims innocent. The Tory writers, indeed, 
nused a kmd 0!iy of violence and excessive rigour in ^ 
Mkwstexs : << tbe^t have dyed the Royal ermines with bloodl* 
say« BoHngbvoike. But was not some expiation due to other 
bliood -^to Idle blood of tilose loyal and' gallant soldiers who 
had faUN» iin> conflict with the rebels — ta the Mood slill 
peaking frcm tbe. field of Sheriffinuir and the stneets of Pres- 
ton? W«9 it. npt necessary to crush the growing spirit of 
Jacobitisn by 8omo< fexv severe example^^ Would it have 
been wase^ tp^ tempts a«iother rebellion, by leaving^ tbe last 
unpunishei^.? Let us noA be misled by ih&t shallow humanity 
wluch can ^«ly reekoathe number of pnaishments inflicted, 
and quite overlooks tilie number of crimes thus prevented — 
which forgets that rigour to a few may sometimes W mercy 
to the many. 

It has indeedi been argued, and still more frequently 
asomied., that the rebellion ef 1715, bein^ fonsded on a 
consetentiousi opinion of bereditary xig^t, and on* a loyal 
attaiohment tot the heir' of the ancient Kings, wa» n»ere ex- 
cusable than ordinaiy treason. So fmr as regards the moral 
guilt of the insurgents^ or their estimation with posteri^, 
this argument I admit to be perfectly well founded. But 
surely no Gcoveiaunent, providing for its own safety-, oould 
possibly admit such a principle for a single moment On i!b& 

* To Secretary Stanhope, Sept. 8. 1716. Goxe*s Walpele* 
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contrary, the more specious were ^Q pretexts of msurrec- 
tion , the more were measures of repre99ion CftUed foir on the 
part of the reigning dynasty; and, lathe vqords of Gribbon, 
"the rebel who bravely ventures, hus justly forfeited his 
"life."* On the whole, therefore, ih^ ezeQution of the 
rebels, taken with arms in their bands, oeems to me to 
stand on entirely different ground from ^k» vindictive pro- 
ceedings against Bolmgbroke and Oxford; and while con- 
demning the latter, I cannot but think, considering the 
spirit of those times, that the first did not ea^eeed the mea- 
sure of justice and necessity. 

Punishment was not, howeve?, the wrty object of the 
Ministers; they thought also of prevention. On the Ist of 
March, Lechmere moved for leave to bring in "a Bill to 
" strengthen the Protest^t Interest in Gx(»i Britain by 
" enforcing the Laws now in being against Papists" — s«ch, 
in those times, being the panaeea for aU evils! Leehmere 
wa« seconded byLordContogsby, and ne member venturing 
tQ oppose his motion, the Bill was passed on the Htji of 
April; and we find that one of its clauses pH>vided for the 
<<^ectual and exemplary punishment gi such a9 being 
" Fapists shall enlist themselves in HisX^je^ty'a service^" ** 
But by far the vMflt important and oosit celebrated mea- 
liiire of th^ GovemnMnt was their change ia the durt^tion of 
PiMrUament Undev the Act passed in 1694 its period bad 
be^a fixed at three years. The cause of thai narrow limita- 
ticm may probably be found in the enormous period of 
seventeen years, to which Charles the SeeyDind hftd prolonged 
his second Parliament, and which, by a natural revulsion, 
drove the minds of men into the opposite eztreme.^^^ The 
triennial system had now been tried for upwards of twenty 
years, and fotmd productive of much iaeonvenience without 
any real benefit There is no evidence whatever to prove 
that the House of Commons had ev^& in the smallest degree 

* Decline and Fall« vol. zU. p. ii%, •^ 1830. 
** Comm. Jonrn. vol. xvilU p 423, 
*** See HaIIam'8 Const. HUl. vol. iU. p. 901. 
^ahon, HUtory, /. 14 
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shown itself more watchful or public-spirited during tliat 
epoch than either before or since; nay, on the contraiy, it 
may be asserted that the grossest and most glaring cases of 
corruption that could be gleaned out of our whole Parlia- 
mentary annals belong to those twenty years. The Speaker 
(Sir John Trevor), on one occasion, accepted a bribe of 
1000 guineas from the City of London, and, on its detection, 
was himself obliged to put to the vote that he had been guilty 
of a high crime and misdemeanour. * The Secretary of the 
Treasury (Mr. Guy), on another occasion, was sent to the 
Tower for a similar offence.** A shamefiil system of Mse 
endorsement of Exchequer bills onthepartof several mem- 
bers was detected in 1698;*** and eveuBumet, the apologist 
of those times, is reduced to admit the existence, and de- 
plore the extent, of the corruption.t 

It is not to be supposed, however, that this was tiie 
cause which principally, if at all, influenced the Biinisten 
in proposing the restoration of septennial Parliaments. 
Theirs was a case of pressing and immediate danger. A le- 
bellion scarcely quelled — an invasion still threatened — 
parties in the highest degree exasperated — a GovenmieDt 
becoming unpopular even from its unavoidable measures of 
defence: such were the circumstances under which,- accord- 
ing to the Act of 1694, the Parliament woula have bees 
dissolved at the risk of tumults and bloodshed — a most 
formidable opposition — and, perhaps, a Jacobite nujoiitj. 
What firiend of the Protestant Succession could have wished 
to incur this terrible responsibility ?ft Even those who may 

• Pari. Hist. toI. v. p. 906. 
«* Ibid. p. 886. 
••* Ibid. p. 1170. 
f History of hU own Times, vol. ii. p. 42. fol. ed. The Bishop addx. 
** I took the liberty once to oomplain to the King of this method (of boyinf 
** votes): he said he hated it as much as any man could do; but he saw it 
^* was not possible, considering the corruption of the age, to svoid tt, aa- 
** less be would endanger the whole.** 

if **It most be owned/* says Mr. Moyle, in a letter at that tinne to 
Horace Walpole, ^*the Whigs, when the Septennial Bill was first proposed, 
*^ did not relish it at all, but these arguments and the necessity of the tim«« 
** converted them.** Coxe*s Walpolc , vol. ii. p. 68. 
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approve of triennial Parliaments in general, would hardly, 
I think, defend them at such a juncture. According to this 
view of the subject, there was at first some idea of providing 
only for the especial emergency; but it was judged more 
safe and constitutional to propose an uniform and permanent 
recurrence to the former system. It was, therefore, on 
permanent grounds that the question was argued in 1716; 
and I need scarcely add , that it is on such only that it should 
be considered now. 

In considering, therefore, the general question, we may, 
in the first place, cast aside the foolish idea, that the Par- 
liament overstepped its legitimate authority in prolonging 
its existence; an idea which was indeed urged by party- 
spirit at the time, and which may still sometimes pass cur- 
rent in harangues to heated multitudes , but which has been 
treated with utter contempt by the best constitutional 
writers. * If we look to the practical effects of the change, 
the most obvious and most important is the increased power 
of the popular branch of the legislature. Speaker Onslow, 
a very high authority on this subject, was frequentiy heard 
to say that the Septennial Bill formed the era of the emanci- 
pation of the British House of Commons from its former 
dependence on the Crown and the House of Lords.** As 
a confirmation of this statement, I consider it very remark- 
able, that, referring to the period immediately preceding, 
or inmiediately subsequent, before the Septennial Bill could 
have time to work this gradual change, no government of 
those days appears to have felt the necessity of retaining in 
the House of Conunons some of their principal statesmen as 
its leaders. On the contrary, we find the most active and 
able party chiefs, such as Harley and St. John on one side, 
or Montagu and Stanhope on the other, promoted to the 

* Mr. Hallam obserres : ** Nothing can be more extravagant than what 
*'!« sometimes confidently pretended by the ignorant, that the Legislature 
*^ exceeded its rights by this enactment, or, if that cannot legally be ad- 
<* vaneed, that it at least violated the trast of the people and broke in upon 
*^ the ancient constitution.** (Gonstitnt. Hist. vol. ill. p. 816.) 

** Commanicated by Sir George Colebrooke. See Coxe*s Walpolc, 
vol. I« p. 7<k 

u* 
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peerage whenever their services were thought to deserve 
that distiuctiom, without any reference to the gap which their 
ahsenoa would leave in St Stephen's Chapel, wd apparently 
without any public inconvenience. W^lpolo is probably the 
first siaee the Revolution, who, on systew, confined him- 
self to the House of Commons, as his prop^ or as the prin- 
cipal sphere. In fact, a House of Commons elected for three 
years could not have that degree of stabilil^ or combination, 
which would enable it to enter into any successful competi- 
tion either with the Peers or with the Ki^g* Bound fast hy 
the fears of their Vipproaching elections, they could seldom 
either escort the power or obtain the reputation whicb belong 
to independence. We m^ also observe, that the s^ioie short 
tenure, which, in one state of publio feeling, renders the 
House of Commons too weak aa towards the King and the 
Peers, would, in another state of public feeling, make it 
too weak as towards the violent democracy. Combined with 
a system of pledges, and with the choice of needy adven- 
turers, we mny conceive how triennial eleetiona might utterly 
degrade the dignity of a representative, and turn him into 
a mere tool and puppet of popular caprice \ nor is it a little 
amusing to see how some of the loudest bawlers for freedom 
would wiUing\y^ bow beneath the yoke, and stoop to a degree 
of personal bondage, far more galling and shameful Sian 
any that ever aroused their sympathy for others. 

The Ministers detennined that their proposed Bill should 
originate in the House of Lords. Jt was there that they felt 
least sure of a mf^jority; and they wished, that, in oase of 
failure, their friends in the Commons should not at least 
incur needless unpopuli^rity , nor lose ground at the ensuing 
elections. Accordingly, on the lOth of April, a Bill for the 
repeal of the Trienni^ Act was brought in by the Duke of 
Devonshire. * It was of course keenly opposed by the whole 
weight of the Opposition, yet their numbers were less for- 

* This was William, the second Duke, at that time Lord Steward of 
the Ilonschold; he sacceeded In 1707, and died In 1729. (Collinses Peerage. 
vol. i. p. 855.) His father had been one of the principal promoters of tht 
Triennial Bill. 
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inidable than had been apprehended; and their chief division 
on the Bill going into Committee, gave them only 61 votes 
against 96. * Some remarks of the Earl of Isla in supporting 
the Bill, though cert^nly^Laggerftt^, might perhaps have 
deserved S6me attention in the remodelling of dur represen- 
tative system^ ai^ shoT^iig this dangeirs of a mere pecuniary 
qualificdtiidn, and its fluctuation according to thb changes 
in the pre;^cix:>us metals. '^Foi',*' said he, "forty shillings 
*'a year in freehold, which qualifies a man to vote in (ilec- 
^'tions, was formerly as good as forty pounds is at{>re8ent, 
*' so that formerly the electors wete ei&er gentlemt^n or men 
" of substance , whereas notr the majority of them are of the 
*^ dregs of the people, and therefore more subject to cor- 
*' ruptiOn." He was answered by Lord Peterborough , whose 
speech, however, as far ab we have any record of it, con- 
sisted chiefly of a dull and elaborate sneer against the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. The Duke Of Buckingham , who spoke 
on the same side as Peterborough, made a far better and 
less excursive use of his wit. "The Triennial Act," he 
owned, "is subject to some inconveniences; the best things 
"are not exempt from them; but should we on that account 
"repeal a good law and alter the constitution? Pray, my 
"liords, consider what you are doing! Why, to prevent 
" robbing on the highway , you forbid travelling ! ** 

Thirty Peers, members of the minority, signed a protest 
against this Bill ; and it may be observed, that amongst the 
chief opponents of the Ministty were their former stanch 
supporters, the Dukes of Somerset and Shrewsbury. The 
estrangement of the former has already been explained; for 
that of the latter it might be difficult to account on any other 
ground than his usual versatility. He had, about a year 
before, resigned in disgust his office of Lord Chamberlain, 
alleging ill health, his favourite pretext, which was not 
yet worn out by the constant use of twenty years. But the 

* See Parliamentary History, vol. tU. p. 805. How coald Coxe asseti 
that there were only 86 Totes againat it in the Hoase of Lords? (Memoirs 
ofWalpole, vol. i. p. 75.) 
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truth is, as we find from the Staart Papers, that at this time, 
or BO on afterwards, he had embarked in the Jacobite in- 

The Septennial Bill haying passed the Lords, was sent 
down to the Commons, and read a second time on the 24tii 
of April. Walpole being then severely indisposed**, was 
urnably to take any part in support of the measure; but it 
had his full concurrence, and it was defended on the part 
of the Government by Secretary Stanhope, Craggs, Ais- 
labie, Lord Coningsby, and several others. '^Ever since 
"the Triennial Bill has been enacted/* said Sir Bichard 
Steele , "the nation has been in a series of contentions; the 
"first year of a Triennial Parliament has been spent in vin- 
■^ dictivc decisions and animosities about the late elections; 
"the second Session has entered into business; but rather 
" with a spirit of contradiction to what the prevailing set of 
*^men in former Parliaments had brought to pass, than of 
*^ a d tiamterested zeal for the common good; the third Ses- 
" Hion lias languished in the pursuit of what little was in- 
" tended to be done in the second; and the approach of an 
" etiFiumg election has terrified the members into a servile 
*' tnanagement, according as their respective principals were 
^^ disposed towards the question before them in the House. 
"Thus the state of England has been like that of a vessel 
^^ ill distress at sea; the pilot and mariners have been wholly 
** employed in keeping the ship from sinking; the art of 
^^ navigation was useless , and they never pretended to make 
*^saii." 

Un the other hand, the cause of Triennial Parliaments 
did not want many able advocates, especially Sir Kohert 
Usiytnoud, Mr. Hutchinson, Mr. Bromley, the late Secretary 
of 8t4itn, and Mr. Shippen, the rising leader of the Tories. 
*'Long Parliaments,'' said the latter, "will naturally grow 

* ^' The Dake of Shrewsbory ia frankly engaged, and was the last tine 
*^I h«arO tifbim very sangaine.** Bolingbroke to tbe Pretender. AognstSt* 

** "'My brother Walpole/* says Lord Townshend, "lay so ill that hiJ 
^^ lUa WAS despaired of/* To Stanhope, Oct. 16. 1716. Ooxe*8 Walpole. 
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^'either formidable or contemptible .... There was a famous 
" simile applied by Julian Johnson to the long Parliament 
" of King Charles the Second — that a standing Parliament 
''will always stagnate and be like a country pond which is 
''overgrown with duck's meat I make no application; this 
"present Parliament is so far from being a stagnating pool, 
"that it might rather be compared to a rapid stream, or 
"irresistible torrent'' It is plain that Shippen here alludes 
to the violent proceedings against Oxford and Ormond. 

The Ministers, on this occasion, were, moreover, opposed 
by their late SoHcitor-General, Lechmere, who, as one of 
their friends testily observed at the time, "always damns 
"every thing that does not originally come from himself."* 
On a division, the Bill was committed by 284 votes against 
162; and it should be noted, that meanwhile tibe people at 
large showed no disapprobation of the intended change. 
On referring to the Journals of the House of Commons**, 
I find that &e only petitions presented against it were from 
Marlborough, Midhurst, Hastings, the corporation of Cam- 
bridge, Abingdon, Newcastle -under -Lyme, Horsham, 
Westbury, Cardi£P, and Petersfield; none of them places of 
much importance, and one half of them either mutilated or 
extinguished under the Beform Bill of 1882. 

In Committee on the Bill Leehmere proposed a clause to 
disable such persons from becoming members of either House 
of Parliament as have pensions during pleasure. But Stan- 
hope urged that such ia clause would only clog the Bill and 
endanger its miscarriage, a part of it being an infringement 
on the privileges of the Peers; and he announced his inten- 
tion of himself bringing in a separate Bill with reference to 
pensioners in the House of Commons. Accordingly, he 
over-ruled Lechmere's proposition (probably intended as a 
stratagem for defeating the Septennial Bill altogether); and 
the same evening he moved for leave to bring in a Bill to 
disable any person from being chosen a member of, or sitting 

* Mr. ICoyle to Horace Walpole. Coze*a Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 82. 
** JoarnaU, vol. xvii{. p. 429, ftc* . 
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or voting in, the House of Oommona , who has any pension 
during pleasure, or for bmj number of years, from the Crown, 
.This Bill was accordingly prepare d, and ordered to b« 
brought in by Stanhope, Craggs, and Boscawen, and it 
passed on the 8th of June.* As for the Septennial Bill, it 
was read a third time on the 26th of April, tho minoritj 
mustering no more than 121« 

We are told, apparently on very good autiiority, that 
during the progress of th^ Septennial Bill, the great Lord 
Somers rallied for a few hours from his paralytic complaint; 
and that his brilliant intellect, so long overcast by Bi^mess, 
shone forth from amidst the clouds. Lord Townshend, being 
apprised of the change, immediately wAited upon the vene- 
rable statesmiin , who, as soon as he 6aw him enter the room, 
embraced him, and said, '*I have just heard of the woik 
''in which you are engaged, and congratulate you upon it 
''I never approved of the Triennial Bill, and always con- 
''sidered it in effect the reverse of what it was intended. 
''You have my hearty approbation in this business; and I 
"think it will be the greatest support possible to the liberty 
" of the country."** This judgment, however, will probably 
weigh only with such as were already of the same opinion; 
others will find it easy to reconcile a love of Triennial Parlia- 
ments with a veneration for Lord Somers, by doubting, not 
unfairly, whether his short intervals from sickness did really 
restore tiie full use of his faculties. These, however, are die 
last public sentiments recorded of Hiat illustrious maa 
He expired on the 26th of April, leaving behind him a name 
ever to be held in reverence, so long as an enlightened 
love of liberty or a profound knowledge of law, the most 
statesmanlike wisdom or the most indexible integrity, are 
understood and upheld amongst maXikind. He was bom 

* Gomm. Joarn. yol. xviiL p. 460. 

** This anecdote waa communicated by the first Lord Sydney and Mr. 
Oharlea Townsbend, wbo had it from their father. (Coze*s Walpole « rol. i. 
p. 76.) A nearly aimllar story is vecorded of Lord Somers in the preccdbtf 
year, when he lamented the impeachment gf Qaeen Anne*s mlBlatars, aad 
compared it to the proscriptions of Marias and Sylla. 
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in 165D) at Worcester, his father being an attorney in that 
city.* In his childhood he is said to hare displayed all the 
application and seriousness of al&an.** In his manhood he 
certai|il7 shoited all the gentleness and softness of a child.^^** 
Yet his pasdons trere naturally angiy and impetaous, as is 
gladly <^eged by his enemies ^ who do not perceive that this 
fact) which they intend as blame, in reality, conveys 
the highest |>anegyric on hiii temper and self-command, f 
Being bred to the Bar, he soon became eminent in his pro- 
fession, bat did not oonfinehimself to it; and in some political 
writings forcibly and feluiessly inveighed agunst tiie arbi- 
trary meiUures of the Court In the memorable trial of the 
Seven Bishops, he acted as their counsel: in the Convention 
Parliament he was chosen a representative of his native city ; 
and both in his place in the Commons, and as one of the 
managers of the conferences with the Lords ^ actively pro- 
moted the great work of the Bevolution. He was sOon after 
made Solicitor- General -^ became, in 1692, Attorney- Gene- 
ral; and in 1698 Lord Keeper. In 1697 he was still further 
promoted to a peerage and the office of Lord Chancellor — 
honours which, so far f^rom soliciting, he was with great 
difficulty persuaded to accept when proffered. In all tiiese 
employments he maintained the same serene and lofty 
character — neither arrogant to his inferiors nor servile to 
the King. But all his merit could not shield him from the 
usual vicissitudes of popularity;' and he found, as Shrews- 
bury afterwards observed in a letter to himself, that "ours 
*Ms a country that will not b« served; natiBfied neither with 

* Bhr«W8bcry CorrMpondootf* , p. 869. Thli Kr. Somers was agent 
to th« Talbot property. Swift calls him *' a noted rofipae*' (?ol. z. p. 808.). 
** See a character by Dr. Birch, in deward*8 Anecdotes, vol. ii. p. 349. 
ed. 1804. 

««* «*He was,'* says Barnet, ^^faix aUd Mntle perhaps to a ftwU, con- 
^^aidering his post** (vol ii. p. lOT.^d. folio). This is admitted even by 
Swift : ^* I iiave hardly known any man with talents more proper to acqaire 
*^ and preserre the favour of a Prince; qpTsr dAnding in word or gesture ; 
••in the highest degree conrteoas aUd oomplaitant.'* Four Last Tbars 
(Works, vol. ▼. p. 171.). -v 

f See Swift*s Works, vol.'x. p. 808. "^The Dean adds, "I allow him to 
*^ hare possessed all excellent 'qMaifisatiott except virtue.'* In Bwift*s vo- 
cabulary ^ virtue ** means faction. 
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"those in afPairs nor with those who decline thenu*'* In 
1701 he was assailed by a Parliamentaiy impeachment, 
chiefly for his share in the Treaty of Partition; and 60 
formidable was the outcry against him, that King William, 
well as he knew his innocence, and highly as he prized bit 
services, had, even before his trial, fonnd it necessary to 
deprive him of the Seals. His personal mortifications, how- 
ever, never drove him intopoHtical rancour. He remained 
for several years in dignified exclusion from office, observing 
rather than opposing the Government, and dividing his time 
between the duties of a peerage and the pursuits of sdenee. 
In the former he was considered a leader of his party; in tbe 
latter he was chosen President of the Royal Society. He is 
one of those to whose exertions the Union with Scotiand 
is principally due. In 1708 he became President of the 
Council to the great Whig Administration. In 1710 be 
resigned with the rest of his colleagues, and was again 
conspicuous in the ranks of opposition. But age and 
infirmities were now creeping upon him, and he suffered 
from paralytic attacks , which have been ascribed to perhaps 
the only blemish in his private life — an excessive passion 
for women. *^ His great faculties gradually-sunk from their 
former energy into torpor, and from torpor into imbecilily; 
and at his death he had for some time survived the powers of 
his mind. In the whole range of our history, I know not 
where to find a more upright and unsullied public chazactcx 
than that of Somers. He had contracted nothing^ of the 
baseness and venality of his age. He had touched pitch, 
and was hot defiled. In the words of Horace Walpole, he 
was one of those divine men, who, like a chapel in a palace, 
remain unprofaned, while all the rest is tyranny, corruption, 
and folly. He had all the knowledge, but none of the 

* .Letter from Borne , July 6. 1704. 

** On this point we should utterly disregard sach libels as those of Mn. 
Manley. (New Atalantis, vol. iv. p* 56, &c.) Bat it seems to me tbatsa 
impartial writer is compelled, hdwever reluctantly, to admit the testimovj 
of Lord Somers^s own kinsman and admirer, Mr. Cooksey. (Obacrra- 
tions, &c. p. 28.) 
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pedantry, of his profession. lie loved the law of England, 
not as too many seem to love it, merely for the sake of the 
dross that defiles it — for the gibberish which still clings 
to its language — for the mummeries into which some of 
its forms have grown. He loved the law of England as the 
armoury from which, when threatened either by democracy 
or by despotism, we may draw our readiest weapons, and 
which may prevent recourse to any others. In foreign 
affairs he was no less deeply skilled, having most attentively 
studied the balance of power, and the political interests of 
Europe. As a speaker, his reasoning was close and power- 
ful, his diction flowing and manly. The natural warmth 
of his temper, which he so successfully mastered in politics, 
glowed unrestrained in his attachment to his friends; and 
as no man was ever more deserving of the veneration 
of posterity, so no one was ever more beloved in private 
life. 

During the time that the Ministers were carrying the 
Septennial Act and their other measures through Parlia- 
ment, they had another struggle, almost as important and 
far more difficult to maintain, at Court The King's im- 
patience to revisit his German dominions could no longer be 
stemmed. It was in vain that his confidential advisers 
pointed out to him the unpopularity that must attend, and 
the dangers that might follow, his departure at such a crisis ; 
their resistance only chafed instead of curbing His Majesty, 
and at length the Ministers let go the reins. Two great ob- 
stacles, however, still remained to delay his journey — first, 
therestrainingclauseinthe Act of Settlement; and, secondly, 
his jealousy of the Prince of Wales, whom, in his absence, 
it would be indispensable to invest with some share at least 
of power and sovereign authority. 

As to the first of these difficulties, it might have been met 
in two modes; by proposing to Parliament either an occa* 
sional exception , or a total repeal of the restraining clause. 
The former would certainly have been the more safe and 
constitutional course, but the latter was thought the most 



^ 
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respectful, and accordingly preferred. Accustomed as 
George was to foreign habitd, and attached to hisRanoTeoan 
subjects, his ardent desire to vidit them should be considend 
a misfortune indeed to Our country, yet by no means a 
blemish in his character. But it certainly behoved iht Legis- 
lature to hold fast the invaluable safeguard whi<^h iiiej 
already possessed against his fbreigu partialities. It nug^t, 
therefore, be supposed by a superficial observer, thattk 
repeal of the restraining clause , when proposed by Sir Job 
Cope in the House of Commons, would have been eneom- 
tered with a strenuous opposition. On the tontraiy, h 
passed ifCithout a single dissentient voice ; the Whigs ahd tbt 
friends of Government supporting the wishes of the King, 
and the Tories delighted at the prospect that His Majestj'i 
departure would expose his person to unpopularity andbb 
afiTairs to confiision. 

The jealousy which George the First entertained of his 
son was no new feeliiig. It had existed even at HanoTer, 
and been since inflamed by an insidious motion of the Tories 
in the House of Commons, that, out of the Civil List, 100,000/. 
should be allotted as It separate revenue for the Prince of 
Wales. The motion tms over-ruled by the Ministerial party, 
and its rejection oilbnded the Prince as much as its proposal 
had the King. In fiact, it is remarkable as a pecnliaritj 
either of representative government, or of the House cf 
Hanover, that, sinee the power of the House of Commoiu 
has been thoroughly established, and since that family luu* 
reigned, the heirs apparent have always been on ill tencs 
with the sovereign. There have been four Princes of Walfl 
since the death of Anne, and all the four have gone int: 
bitter Opposition. "That family,*' said Lord Cartere; 
one day in full Council, " always has quarrelled, and alwsp 
" will quarrel from generation to generation." 

Such being His Majesty's feelings, he was unwilling 
intrust the Prince with the government in his absence, nnlei 
by joining other persons in the commission , and limiting bi 
power by the most rigorous restrictions. Through tbi 
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channel of Beni9dorf, hi9 principal favourite, be covjl- 
mnnicated hif idea to the member^ of the Cabinet, and 
desired them to deliberate ^pon it. The answer of Lord 
TowB9hend to Bemtdorf i« stU) preser^d.* He first ^agerlj 
seized the opportimi^ of recapitnli^ting in the strongest 
mann^ the objtetions tp the King's d^^parture, and then 
proceeded to say, that the Ministers hHviAg carefully perused 
the pr^oedenta, fpund no inatanoe of persons being joined in 
commi^aion with th^Frince of Wales, md few, if any, of 
restrictioaB upop suqh eoomussionn; and tbftt they were of 
opinion , '^ that the eonst^mt tenour of anoient practice could 
''not conveniently be receded frowL** Under such circum- 
stances , the King fpond it impossible to persevere in his 
desigp. Instead, however, of giving the Prince the title of 
Regent, he named him Grmird)^ oftheHeahn and Lieute- 
nant — an office unlqiown in England sii^ce the days of the 
Black Frince.** He i^lso insisted thl^t the Duk^ of Argyle, 
whom be suspected of abetting imd Q9;citing his son in ambi- 
tious vi^ws, ftnd who, aa Groom of the Stole to the Prince, 
had eonstant mi ^Asy access to bi^ person, should be dis- 
missed firom thStt and all his other employments. Having 
thos settled , ^ rather uAsettled , matters , Qeorge began his 
jomrney on thfi 9th of July , and was s,ttfn4ed by Stanhope; 
the o^er Secretary, Lprd Tow^sfeend, being detained by 
the pregnancy pf his wife in £h^gla,nd* 

It cannot be denied that at this parioid tb^ popularity of 
George the Fir^t was by no means such a^ might have been 
expe<?ted from his jii4i^ious chpice of Miuisters, Qr from his 
personal justice and benevQlence of 4ispw¥on. These 
qualities, indeed, wer? n^t denied by the multitude but they 
justly complained of the extrewc rspacity and venality of 
his foreign attendants. Coming from a poor Electorate, a 
flight of h^ugfy Hanoverians, like sp ma(\y famished 
vultures , foil wij^ kf en eyes and bend^ taUm^ on the fruit- 

• ft ia dfttfMl May |8- . md prkrt«4 in 0^e> W<ai»fl4. ^^h U* P* M^ 
** Tbere were, moreover, several restrictions imposed upon the authority 

of the Prhiee of Wales. They are dated July 6. 171S, aad may be fl««a l« 

Owie'iMSB. vol. lYi. Brit. Mat. 
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fill soil of England. Bothmar and Bemsdorf , looking to thr 
example of King William*B foreign favourites, expected 
peerages and grants of land, and were deeply offended at the 
limitations of the Act of Settlement. Bobethon , the Kingi 
private secretary, whilst equally fond of money, was still 
more mischievous and meddling; he was of French extrac 
tion, and of broken fortunes: aprjdng, impertinent, Teno- 
mous creature, for ever crawling in some slimy intrigae. 
All these, and many others, even down to Mahomet and 
Mustapha, two Turks in his Majesty's service, were more 
than suspected of taking money for recommendations to the 
King , and making a shameful traffic of his favour. 

But by far the greatest share of the public odium fell 
upon the King's foreign mistresses. The chief of thege, 
Herrengard Melesina Yon Schulenburg, was created byEii 
Majesty Duchess of Munster in the Irish peerage , and after- 
wards Duchess of Kendal in the English. She had no greit 
share of beauty; but with Greorge the First a bulky figrrn 
was sufficient attraction. To intellect she could make stiT 
less pretension. Lord Chesterfield , who had married hei 
niece, tells us that she was little better than an idiot; asi 
this testimony is confirmed by the curious fact, that one 
morning, after the death of her Royal lover, she fancied thsi 
he flew into her window in the form of a raven, and tc- 
cordingly gave the bird a most respectful reception. Sht 
affected great devotion, and sometimes attended several Lu- 
theran chapels in the course of the same day; perhaps wit: 
the view of countenancing a report which prevailed , thon^^ 
I believe without foundation , that the King had married he: 
with the left hand, according to the German custom. He: 
rapacity was very great and very successful. After the rr 
signation of the Duke of Somerset, no Master of the Hor^ 
was appointed for several years, the profits of the plsv.-c 
being paid to fhe Duchess; and there is no doubt that hs 
secret emoluments for patronage and recommendations f^ 
surpassed any outward account of her receipts. Sir Bobtft 
Widpole more than once declared of her (but this was afte 
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the death of George the First) , that she would have sold the 
King's honour for a shilling advance to the best bidder. 

The second mistress, Sophia Baroness Kilmanseck, 
created Countess of Darlington, was younger and more hand- 
some than her rival; but, like her, unwieldy in person, and 
rapacious in character. She had no degree either of talent 
or information, it being apparently the aim of Greorge, in all 
his amours , to shun with the greatest care the overpowering 
dissertations of a learned lady.*^ 

* This sort of feeling is well expressed in the pretended memoirs of 
Madame da Barry, **J*aimais "k les voir/* she says of two blocktieads; 
*' lenr entretien me reposait I'imagination.** (Vol. i. p. 147.) 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

The journey of the King from England, was marked by 
important negotiations in foreign affairs, and by a violent 
schism in the domestic administration. Both of these, as in- 
volving in no ordinary degree the safety of the country and 
the character of its principal statesmen, require from the 
historian a particular detail. 

It has already been noticed, that at the accession of 
George the First, he had not a single secure ally hat the 
States-General, and his son-in-law, the King of From 
Even the latter was frequently estranged fronoi him, and 
every other power in Europe seemed either indifferent or 
hostUe. The Pretender, backed by a large party at home, 
stationed in Lorraine , as on a neighbouring watch-tower, 
ready to descend at every favourable opportunity, and se- 
cretly assisted with gold from Spain and arms from France, 
had , since that time, shaken the state to its foundations ins 
most dangerous rehellion. Nor had the suppression of tbt 
rehellion by any means quelled the spirit or blasted tiie 
hopes of his party. It was every where raising its bead, and 
preparing for a fresh attempt; whilst, on the other hand, 
the people at large were murmuring at the oppressive and 
unwonted burden of a standing army, which, therefore, it 
seemed equally dangerous to disband or to maintain. On 
the whole , it plainly appeared that it was hopeless to expect 
any restoration of quiet and security, unless France, oor 
nearest and most formidable neighbour , and the power tbt 
could afford by far the greatest aid to the Pretender , shocU 
be effectually detached from his cause. 

Now, to effect this necessary object, either of two plans 
might be pursued. The first and most obvious was to foUov 
tip the principles of the Grand Alliance, and form a clos^ 
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connexion with the States-General and the Emperor, so as 
to compel France to dismiss the Pretender, and his princi- 
pal partisans , Mar and Ormond, from all her dominions or 
dependencies. But to this course there were strong, and 
indeed invincible, objections. The protracted struggle of 
the Cabinets of Vienna and the Hague, with respect to the 
Barrier Treaty, and the bitter animosity which had thereby 
arisen on both sides , prevented any close and cordial union 
between them. Nor was the Emperor friendly to King 
George, as Elector of Hanover; he viewed with peculiar 
jealousy the claims upon Bremen and Yerden, which will 
presen^y be noticed; and without relinquishing these, it 
would have been impossible at that juncture to enter into a 
thorough concert of measures with the Cabinet of Vienna. 
The States-General, it is true, had no such jealousy; but 
their administration, once so active and able, was daily 
lapsing more and more into weakness and imbecility: '4tis 
'^now," says Horace Walpole, the British Minister at the 
Hague*, '^ a many-headed, headless Government, contain- 
^^ing ao^many masters as minds.'* Their torpid obstinacy, 
which had so often defied even the master-mind of Marlbo- 
rough, was far beyond the control of any other English mi- 
nister. Besides, what sufficient inducements could be held 
out to them or to the Emperor for incurring the hazard of an- 
other war? Would the Catholics of Vienna be so very 
zealous for the service of the Protestant Succession? Would 
the Austrian politicians — at all times eminently selfish — 
consider the banishment of the Pretender from France as 
more than a merely English obj ect ? Would they risk every 
thing to promote it? Why, even when their own dearest 
interests were at issue — when the monarchy of Spain was 
the stake — they had shown a remarkable slackness and in- 
difference. '^We look upon the House of Austria,'* said 
Lord Bolingbroke, in 1711, ''as a party who sues for a great 
'' estate m vobma paufebis."** ^d he adds elsewhere: ''I 

* 8e« Mb Life by Coxo , p. 12. 
** To Mr. Drammond, August 7. 1711. 
Miah<m, History, L 15 
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''never think of the conduct of that family without recoUect- 
'4ng the image of a man braiding a rope of hay, whilst bis 
"ass bites it off at the other end"* On the whole, there- 
fore, it appeared in 1716, that the utmost to wblch liie 
States-Greneral and the Emperor could be brought, was a de- 
fensive alliance with England, in case of aggression from 
France or other powers; and such alliances were according- 
ly concluded with Holland on the 6th of February, and wiSi 
1h« Emperor on the 25th of May, with a mutual guarantee of 
territory**; but these still left the desired remoyal of the 
Pretender and his adherents imaccomplished. 

It became necessary, therefore, to consider the second 
plan for attaining this great object; namely, by treaty and 
friendly union with France herself. Nor were there wanting, 
since the death of Louis the Fourteenth , many circmn- 
stances highly favourable to such views. The Regent Dnke 
of Orleans had, in nearly all respects, adopted a different 
political course. So long, indeed, as the Jacobites were in 
arms in Scotland, he clung to the hope of the restoration of 
the Stuarts; or, in other words, the establishment in Eng- 
land of an entirely French policy. But the suppression of 
the rebellion and tiie return of the Pretender having diss^a- 
ted, or at least delayed, all such hopes, and the Regent con- 
sidering the new Government of England as m6re firmly 
esta]t)lished, seriously turned his mind to the advantage 
which might arise to him from a friendly union with it. Bt- 
sides the public interests of France, he had also personal ob- 
jects at stake; and he looked to the chance of his own suc- 
cession to the throne. Not that he had even for a sin^e 
moment, or in the slightest degree, formed any design 
against the rights of Louis the Fifteenth; with all his fsul- 
ings (and he had very many) in private life, he was certainly 
a man of honour in public, and nothing could be more pure 
and above reproach than his care of his infant sovereigii. 

* To Mr. Drammdnd, January 6. 1711. Marlborough himself wu 
sometimes provoked into similar expressions: — "The Emperor is inOc 
^ wrong in almost everything he does.'* To Lord Bunderlanf June S7.17V7- 
** Bee Lamberty, Mem. vol. Ix. p« 896. and p. 471. 
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But he might fairly and justly contemplate the possibility 
that the life of a sickly boy might prematurely end; on 
which event the Regent would have become the legitimate 
heir, since l^e birthright of Philip the Fifth of Spain had 
been solemnly renounced. It was, however, generally 
understood, that in such a case Philip was not disposed to be 
bound by his renunciation; and, in fact, in his position, he 
might disclaim it with some show of plausibility, since his 
own rights upon the Spanish Crown were only founded upon 
the invalidity of a renunciation precisely similar. His grand- 
mother, the Infanta Maria Theresa, on her marriage with 
the King of France, had in the most solemn manner, for her- 
self and her descendants, renounced all claim to the Crown 
of Spain. Yet her grandson was now reigning at Madrid. 
How could, then, that grandson be expected cordially to 
concur in the principle that renunciations are sacred and in- 
violable, and cheerfully forego the sceptre of France if once 
placed within his grasp? 

Foreseeing this opposition, and not without apprehen- 
sions that the King of Spain might, meanwhile, attempt to 
wrest the Regency from his hands , the Duke of Orleans was 
anxious to provide himself with foreign support, and knew 
that none could be stronger than a guarantee from England 
of the succession to the House of Orleans. For this object 
he was willing, on the part of France , to make correspond- 
ing concessions. Such a guarantee would also , not merely 
thus indirectly, but in itself, be highly advantageous to 
England, as tending to prevent that great subject of appre- 
hension, the union of the French and Spanish Crowns upon 
the same head. Thus, then, the Cabinet of St. James and 
the Palais Royal had, at this period, each a strong interest 
to enter into friendly and confidential relations with each 
other. This was first perceived and acted upon by the Re- 
gent. Townshend* and Stanhope were for some time re- 

* G*xe telU ui in hii Memoirs ofWalpole, that *' Townshend was the 
'^orierinal adviser and promoter of the French treaty, and had gradually 
'^surmounted the Indiflferencc of the King, the opposition of Sunderland, 
**aad the disapprobation of Stanhope.** Bat this statement in hisfirstTolumo 

15* 
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luctant to enter into a close alliance with their ancient ene- 
mies ; but gradually saw its expediency, and without much 
difficulty prevailed upon the King, who, very soon, aswc 
shall find in the sequel, became still more anxious for it than 
themselves. 

Another matter of negotiation between France and Eng- 
land, which had conmienced even under the reign of Lonif 
the Fourteenth, was the question of Mardyke. By the 
treaty of Utrecht Louis had bound himself to demolidh the 
port at Dunkirk. This he had accordingly performed; but, 
at the same time, he had begun a new canal at Mardyke, 
upon the same coast, which works produced a great ferment 
in England, and became the inmiediate subject of remon- 
strance with the Court of Versailles.* On the one hand, it 
was urged that such a construction was an evident breach of 
the spirit, if not the letter, of the treaty; and that the pleni- 
potentiaries at Utrecht, when they stipulated the demolition 
of Dunkirk, never could have intended that another and s 
better harbour should be opened in its neighbourhood. On 
the other side , it was answered that Mardyke was not Dun- 
kirk ; that the King of France had faithfully performed his 
agreement; and that, having done so, there was nothing 
in the Treaty of Utrecht to deprive him of the natural right 
of a sovereign to construct any works he pleased within his 
own dominions. Beyond such counter-statements very little 
progress was made in the negotiation; and it seemed pro- 
bable that the French might be enabled to profit by the grou 
negligence of the British plenipotentiaries in not expressly 
guarding against such a contingency in a separate article. 

(p. 98.) Is disproved by the docaments pabllshed by himself in the second. 
On Aug. 17. 1716, Old Style , Mr. Poyntx writes to Stanhope, *' His M^ietCf 
''lEnows that Lord Townshend has long been of opinion that any farther 
^* engagements with the Regent, particularly with respect to the saeeessioa, 
^^ would only senre to strengthen the Regent, and to pat it in bis power to d* 
^' the King greater mischief.** And Lord Townshend himself, in hia letter 
to the KiiMf, ofMorembcr 11. 1716, Old Style, expressly limits the period 
■ ' 5 begar ' .- ^ .^ .. „ ^. .. 



when he began to approve and forward this French treaty to the t 
the Abbtf Dubois was first sent by the Regent to the Hague. 

* See Lord Stair's Journal at Paris, in the. Hardwieke State Papcn, 
TOl. U. p. ftM, 
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But when the Regent became anxious for the friendship of 
England, he saw the necessity of yielding much, if not ail, 
of his pretensions at Mardyke. He withdrew the negotiation 
from the reluctant and unfriendly management of M. de Cha- 
teauneuf , the French Resident at the Hague , and he deter- 
mined to intrust it to his own most confidential adviser, the 
Abb(^* Dubois. 

The Abbe Dubois, afterwards Cardinal and Prime Mi- 
nister, was at this time sixty years of age. His father was a 
poor apothecary, near Limoges. Young Dubois came to 
Paris in hope? of a bursarship at a college; but failing in 
this object, he combined an opportunity for learning with 
the means of livelihood by acting as servant to the Principal. 
He afterwards became tutor in the family of a tradesman 
named Maroy; and it is a curious fact, that young Maroy, 
who in the days of his poverty had been his pupil, in the 
days of his greatness became one of his postilions. A more 
favourable turn of fortune afterwards assigned to Dubois a 
subaltern post in the education of the Duke of Chartres, and 
the prince and the preceptor soon became inseparable 
friends. A ready wit, undaimted assurance, and sagacious 
counsels, recommended Dubois, who, moreover, did not 
scruple to augment his favour by the most shameful services. 
His agency triumphed over the virtue of rustic beauties, and 
introduced them by stealth into the apartments of the young 
Duke, at the Palais Royal; and, unlike some other teachers, 
Dubois always followed in his own conduct the same maxims 
which he prescribed or permitted to his pupil. On comple- 
ting this excellent education, the venerable ecclesiastic was 

** I used the word Abbtf aa most consistent with the present custom , al- 
though I believe that in sterling English writing the word Abbot should bo 
employed to denote not only the real superior of a monastery, but also the 
titular distinction common amongst the French clergy. I find it nsed in the 
latter sense by the best writers of the best times of our literature , in the 
lively letters of Lady M. W. Montagu (vol. i. p. 97, &c. ed. 1820), the gravo 
despatches of Boilngbro&e (To Lord Strafford, March 7. 1712), and the 
masterly memoirs of Clarendon (Life, vol. iii. p. 866, Ac, Oxf. ed.). I take 
the liberty of mentioning these authorities, having formerly been termed 
^* a bigoted purist** for my use of the word Abbot in the War of (he Succes* 
•ion (Edln. Beview, Ko. exii. p. 499.). 
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for some time attached to the embassy of Marshal Tallardm 
England, hat he always continued his connexion with the 
Palais Royal, and was looked upon by the Duke of Chartres, 
then of Orleans, as one of his surest and most steady coun- 
sellors. He adhered to that prince through good report and 
ill report; and, on returning, directed the political course 
of His Royal Highness with the highest degree of foresight 
and sagacity. His profligate character was, however, so 
notorious, that when Philip became Regent, it was not 
without much opposition and clamour that he could appoint 
him a counsellor of state. The Regent's own words on that 
occasion show his true opinion of his favourite: "Let me 
"beg of you, mydearAbb^, to be a little honest!"* 

The gross vices of Dubois, and his shamelesgness in the 
high ecclesiastical dignities which he afterwards attained, 
have justly made his jiame infamous with later times. But 
they have also, less 'justly perhaps, dimmed his great re- 
putation for talents. Where any one quality stands forth 
very prominently from a character either for good or evil^ 
posterity in general confine their attention to that alone, 
and merge every other in it. We remember that Dubois was 
most unprincipled — we forget that he was most able. It 
would be difficult to name another French statesman of the 
last century who more thoroughly understood at once the 
foreign relations and the domestic administration of his 
country, or who brought more skill, resolution, and activity 
to promote them, whenever they were combined with his 
own aggrandisement We cannot but admire the vigour of 
an intellect which was never unnerved either by poverty in 
youth or by pleasure in old age; which triumphed over all 
his rivals for power; and raised him at length , a priest with- 
out religion and a politician without honour, to the highest 
pinnacles of the Church and of the State! 

***L*Abbtf, nnpea de droltare Je t'enprie.*' (Seyelingcs, Mtfmolrei 
Secrets da CardiQal Dubois. 2to1s. Paris, 1814.) Tills is a very valaablc 
work, compiled firom the MS. correspondenco of Dabois. I liave found it 
particularly nsefkil for the negotiations at HanoTcr and the Hague. It 
•honld be compared with the English documents printed in Coxe*B Walpole* 
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In explanation of this remarkable phenomenon, we may 
also observe, that even in the smallest trifles, this ac- 
complished knave had trained every faculty to the purpose 
of penetrating the thoughts of others, and concealing his 
own. Thus, for example, he had accustomed himself to a 
slight stammer in conversation, with the view of never being 
discomposed by any sudden question, andofgainingafew 
moments for reflection without appearing to pause.* Let 
us observe, likewise, that, notwithstanding his brilliant 
success, Dubois was anything but happy. "Would to 
Heaven," said he to Fontenelle, when in the fulness of his 
power, "that I were now living in a garret, with a single 
" servant , and fifteen himdred francs a year I " 

It was Dubois whom the Regent selected for the nego- 
tiation with England, not only on account of his superior 
dexterity, but also because, during his former residence 
in that country, he had had the advantage of forming a per- 
sonal acquaintance, and even friendship, with Secretary 
Stanhope. He was therefore instructed to proceed to the 
Hague, at the time of King George's passage, under the 
pretence of buying books and pictures, and to endeavour, 
without any ostensible character, to see Stanhope, and to 
sound the intentions of the English Cabinet Dubois ful- 
filled this mission with his usual address: he had several 
interesting conferences with Stanhope **, and convinced him- 
self that, though there were still many difficulties and pre- 
judices in the way of a treaty, yet that they should not be 
considered as insuperable. 

On hearing this opinion, and reading the minutes of what 
took place at the Hague, the Regent determined to employ 
Dubois in prosecuting what he had ably begun, and to send 
him on a second and more decisive mission. The Abb^ ac- 
cordingly set off for Hanover, which he reached on the 19th 
of August He was still without any public character, con- 

* Mtfm. de St. Simon, vol. xii. p. 190. ed. 1829. 
** Jaly, 1716. See the M^molres Secrets de SevelingeB, vol. i. p. 189— 
208. , for an ample detail of these oonferences, taken from the mlnutea of 
Dubois. 
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cealed His name, and lodged at Stanhope's house. * Inliis 
first interviews with that Minister, he endeavoured, by every 
artifice , to entrap his adversary, and obtain some advantage 
in the negotiation. Thus, at the outset, he offered none 
but very insufficient expedients with respect to Mardyke, 
proposing little more than to alter the sluices , whilst tbe 
same depth of water was still to be preserved; and attempt- 
ing to perplex the whole matter by a great bundle of 
draughts and other papers , which he had brought with him. 
Stanhope, in answer, expressed himself determined not to 
recede in any respect from his original demand. ^< As to the 
"succession to the throne of France,** says Stanhope, "I 
"offered to draw up an article with him, expressing His 
"Majesty's guarantee of the same to the Duke of Orleans in 
"as strong terms as he could suggest; but when ^we came 
"close to the point, I found that, notwithstanding the 
"guarantee of this succession be the only true and real 
"motive which induces the Regent to seek His Majesty^ 
"friendship, yet the Abb^ was instructed rather to have it 
"brought in as an accessory to the treaty, than to have ac 
"article so framed as to make it evident that was his onlj 
" drift and intent He insisted , therefore , very strongly for 
"three days, that His Majesty should in this treaty gaarantee 
"the Treaty of Utrecht, the 6th article of which treaty con- 
" tains every thing which relates to the succession of the 
" Crown of France." ** It might easily be shown how muci 
embarrassment and danger would have resulted to the new 
Government of England, had they been unwarily drawn ii 

* Hanover waa at that period not a little overflowing with struietn- 
Lady M. W. Montagn describes the scene in her asnal lively style : ** Tbe 
^' vast number of English crowds the town so much , it is very good Inck if 
*^get one sorry room in a miserable tavern. I dined to-day with tb' 
"Portuguese ambassador, who thinks himself very happy to have tm 

*^ wretched parlours In an inn The King*s company of French eoBee- 

"dians play here every night: they are well dressed, and some of them n-* 
" bad actors. His M^esty dines and saps constantly in pablie.** To t> 
Countess of Bristol, Nov. 25. 1716. 

** Despatch from Secretary Stanhope to Lord Townshend, dated Ab^- 
24. 1716, and printed in Coxe*s Walpole, vol. ii. p. 66— 72. Iteontainsi 
full account of the whole negotiation at Hanover. See also the Mimoaa 
dc SevcUngcs, vol. i. p. 218 — 221. 
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to accept this insidious proposal, and to guarantee the whole 
treaty so shamefully concluded by their predecessors. Stan- 
hope accordingly met this request with a positive refusal. 
" The Abb^, finding me thus peremptory, talked of going 
** away immediately, which threat I bore very patiently ; but, 
'^ thinking better of it, he brought himself to be satisfied , if 
'^ an article should be inserted to guarantee the 4th, 5th, and 
** 6th articles of the Treaty of Utrecht between France and 
'^England, and the 31st between France and Holland, the 
**two former of which relate only to the succession of Eng- 
" land, and the two latter contain every thing which concerns 
^'that of France, and the renunciations upon which it is 
'* founded." This scheme not being liable to the same ob- 
jections as the former, Stanhope drew up an article accord- 
ingly, and laid it before the King, who approved of it, and 
desired him to endeavour to bring Dubois to consent to it, 
** which, however," adds Stanhope, "it has cost me three 
days' wrangling to do." 

As to the Jacobite cause, the Abb^ made no difficulties, 
but offered three expedients, by which the Pretender would 
be sent beyond the Alps , either before or inmiediately after 
the ratification of the treaty .> Keserving the option of one 
of these, and leaving the article of Mardyke to be deter- 
mined in England, the preliminaries were conditionally 
signed by Stanhope and Dubois, and immediately forwarded 
both to London and to the Hague , it having been intended 
from the first that the treaty should, if possible , be a triple 
one, so as to include the Dutch; and they, on their part, 
eagerly entering into these views, and seeing the wisdom of 
closely adhering to the policy of England. * 

On receiving the preliminaries, Lord Townshend and 
Mf. Methuen, who acted as Secretary of State during Stan- 
hope's absence, expressed entire satisfaction, and only 
doubted whether the Kegent would ever consent to demoHsh 

* Liord Townshend even complained of their being too anxious to 
treat — **that forward disposition which appears in too many there for 
^*' TtegoUeMng with France.** Mr. Poynt« to Secretary Stanhope , Sept. 8« 
1716, O. S« Coxe's Walpole* 
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Mardyke in the maimer required.* Their first interview 
with M. Iberville, who was sent over £rom France to conclude 
that article with them, confirmed their apprehensions; "it 
"being very plain," writer Mr. Poyntz, "by the course of 
"the negotiation with him, that though the draining of the 
"waters is made the pretence, yet the maintaining adeptli 
"sufficient to admit men-of-war and privateers is the real 
" aim of the French." ** But three days more entirely changed 
the scene. "My Lord Townshend and Mr. Methuen niake 
"no doubt but you will be very much surprised to hear so 
"soon, after what I had the honour to write to yom in mj 
"last, that M. Iberville has given in a paper, by which he 
"consents to ruin the faboinaoes, and to reduce the sluice 
"to the breadth of sixteen feet, which, in the opinion of the 
"most skilful of our sea officers, as well as engineers, will 
"more effectually exclude ships of war and privateers thaa 
"what was first proposed in the paper annexed to His Ma- 
" jesty^s project. They impute this alteration in the conduct 
"of the Regent partly to the perplexed state of his own 
"affairs, and partly to his having a better opinion of His 

"Majesty's than heretofore But, be the cause what 

"it will, they think they have the justest cause to felicitate 
"His Majesty on the conclusion of a treaty with France, as 
" an event not more glorious in itself than advantag^eoos in 
"its consequences."*** Thus, then, every obstacle to the 
French alliance seemed to be most happily removed, and 
nothing wanting to the treaty but its final ratification. 

Meanwhile the state of the King's relations with the 
northern powers was growing very critical. On coming to 
the Crown of Fngland, His Majesty had by no means en- 
larged his views from the narrow bounds of the Electorate. 



* Mr. Poynts*! doapatoh to Secretary Stanhope, Aag. 91. 1716, O. S-* 
printed in Coxe's Walpole. 

** Deipatoh to Secretary Stanhope, Sept. 8. 1716, O. S., printed io 
Coxe's Walpole. 

*** Mr. Poynts to Secretary Stanhope, Sept. 11. 1716, O. 8* Coxe's 
Walpole. 
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His pride in his new dominions never at all diverted his 
thoughts, or slackened his zeal for merely Hanoverian ob- 
jects. Amongst the foremost of these had always been the 
acquisition of the former Bishoprics of Bremen and Verden, 
rich districts, which, atthepeaceof WesiphaHa, had been 
secularised and ceded to Sweden, and ever since possessed 
by that power. But the daring and chivalrous spirit of 
(Carles ^e Twelfth, now King of Sweden, as at first it 
had led him forward to victory, so at last drew upon him 
the depredations of all his neighbours. Danes, Norwegians, 
Saxons, Prussians, Muscovites — all gathered round to 
attack and despoil the fallen lion. Frederick the Fourth of 
Denmark especially had, in 1712, conquered Sleswick, Hol- 
st«in, Bremen, and Verden; during which time Charles 
having fled into Turkey after his defeat at Pultawa, re- 
mained obstinately fixed at Bender, and showed a romantic 
pride in withstanding both the orders of the Sultan and the 
dictates of conunon sense. At length, however, starting 
from his lethargy to the defence of his dominions , he set off, 
travelled incognito through G-ermany, and suddenly arrived 
athistownof Stralsund, in November, 1714, before it was 
known there that he had even quitted Bender. His return 
made the enemies of Sweden tremble for their prey; and 
Frederick of Denmark, hopeless of retaining all the con- 
quests be had made, determined to sacrifice a share, in 
order to secure the rest With this view , he , in July, 1715, 
ratified a treaty with George as Elector of Hanover, by 
which he agreed to put Bremen and Verden in possession 
of his Electoral Highness, on condition that George should 
pay 150,000/., and join the coalition against Sweden. Ac- 
cordingly, in the autunm of that year, a British squadron, 
under Sir John Norris , h^ been sent into the Baltic , osten- 
sibly to protect our trade from Swedish depredations, but 
with the real purpose of compelling Sweden to cede the pro- 
vinces on the Weser, and accept a stun of money in com- 
pensation for them. Charles, however, was not dismayed — 
only the more exasperated — by these proceedings ; and far 
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from yielding to George , entered eagerly , as we shall after- 
wards find, into the Jacobite cabals against him. 

It is to be observed that Townshend, Walpole, Stanhope, 
and, in fact, all the Ministers of Greorge the First, entuelj 
approved of his treaty with Denmark. Even after Townshend 
had left office in disgast, we find him, in a letter to Pensio- 
nary Slingeland, strongly urging his opinion that without 
any reference to the wishes of the King, and for the sakeci 
England only, it was most desirable that Bremen and Yeideo 
should be wrested from Sweden and annexed to the Electo- 
rate.* He might plausibly show the ill use which Sweden 
had often made of these territories — her usual conneiiw 
with France — the consequent influence of both these States 
on the politics of the Empire — and the importance of th* 
Elbe and Weser being open to British conmierce. On these 
grounds it is certain tiiat England had an interest in the ces- 
sion. But it is no less certain that this interest was BOsk 
contingent, and remote; and that if any other Prince ^U' 
the Elector of Hanover had been King of England, ^• 
latter power would never have concluded such treaties, w* 
run such hazards for the aggrandisement of the former, vit 
so slight a prospect of advantage to itself. 

But the territories of Bremen and Verden were not ft? 
only points at issue: another storm seemed to be gatheii:^' 
in tiie North. The genius of Peter the Ghreat had already 
begun to make his people, so lately unknown or despite: 
an object of jealousy to other European powers; and onecf 
his chief and most dangerous designs was to obtain a footii: 
in the Empire. For tiiis purpose he was disposed to sTii 
himself of his alliance with the Duke of Mecklenburg, *- 
whom he had given his niece in marriage, and of soi;' 
differences which had sprung up in that country between tb- 
Duke and his subjects.** He unexpectedly poured alai? 

* See Coze** Walpole , vol. i. p. 87. 
** I glide lightly over the obscnre domestic affairs of IffecUeBbr: 
Thoae who wlah for farther details may consnlt Lamberty, vol. T.p.f*' 
and , for the subaeqnent negotiatione , vol. x. p. 107 , dco*, aad the Bir^ 
irioke State Papers, vol. ii. p. 558. 
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body of troops into the Duchy, and, on some remonstrances 
from Denmark, publicly threatened that he would quarter a 
part of them in the Danish territories. Such daring schemes 
of aggrandisement could not fail to be warmly resented both 
by the Emperor and by the smaller German sovereigns ; and 
Greorge the First, being then at Hanover, was not among 
those least offended or alarmed. There was, moreover, great 
personal animosity between him and the Czar, though with 
scarcely any ground for it*; but diflterences which have once 
arisen from trifling causes are generally found to be the 
stronger in proportion to the slightness of their origin. 
Greorge sent his favourite counsellor, Bemsdorf, to Stan- 
hope with a project 'Ho crush the Czar immediately; to se- 
" cure his ships , and even to seize his person , to be kept till 
''his troops shall have evacuated Denmark and Germany." 
Stanhope went directly to the King, whom he found very 
anxious that such orders should be sent to Sir John Norris. 
But Stanhope would consent to no further instructions than 
that Sir John should join his remonstrances with those af the 
King of Denmark , thus very properly avoiding any decisive 
steps until the matter could be referred to the other Ministers 
in England. To Lord Townshend he himself wrote thus : — 
"I shall check my own nature, which was ever inclined to 
"bold strokes, till I can hear from you. But you will easily 
"imagine how I shall daily be pressed to send orders to Sir 
"John Norris. The truth is, I see no daylight through 
"these affairs. We may easily master the Czar if we go 
" briskly to work, and tiiat this be thought a right measure. 
"But how far Sweden may be thereby enabled to disturb us 
"in Britain, you must judge. If the Czar be let alone , he 
"will not only be master of Denmark, but, with the body of 
" troops which he has still behind on the frontiers of Poland, 
"may take quarters where he pleases in Germany. iHow far 
"the Eong of Prussia is concerned with him we do not know, 

* See St. Simon, vol. xv. p. 75. ed. 1829. ''*' Ceite haine," he adds« "a 
dur^ tonte lear vie et dans la plos vive aigrenr." — "The Czar hates King 
" George mortally,** writes Mr. G. Gyllenborg to Gonnt Gyllenboig, Nov. 
1716. (Pari. Hist. vol. vU. p. 402.) 
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'<nor will that Prince explain himself. The King noir 
"wishes, and so does your humble servant, very heartily, 
" that we had secured France. The Abb^ (Dubois) talks to 
"me as one would wish, and showed me part of a despatcii 
" from Marshal d'Huzelles this morning, whereby thej pio- 
"mise that the minute our treaty is signed they will finmkly I 
"tell us every thing they know touching the Jacobite pro- I 
" jects from the beginning. I was , you know, very averse at 
"first to this treaty ; but I think truly, as matters now stand, 
" we ought not to lose a minute in finishing it."* 

The contents of this letter gave no small uneasiness to 
the Cabinet in England. Lord Townshend, in an "absolute- 
"ly secret" answer to Stanhope, expresses his fear that the 
prosecution of the northern war would be their ruin, andkis 
opinion that peace ought immediately, even at some sacri- 
fice , to be made with Sweden. In his public despatch , and 
speaking in the name not only of the oiker Ministers , but of 
the Prince of Wales, he represents the ill effects of a rupture 
with the Czar, more especially the seizing of the Britisit 
merchants and ships in Bussia, and the prohibiting the 
supply of naval stores from thence to England. That Nor- 
ris's squadron should winter in the Baltic is also strong^j 
objected to, above all, at a time when England was threaten- 
ed with an invasion from Sweden and a rising from the Jaco- 
bites. "However," Townshend proceeds, " His Royal High- 
"ness, on the oilier hand, is no less deeply affected wi^ i 
"just sense of the imminent danger which these JdngdomB, 
" as well as the Empire , are exposed to from the behaviour 
"of the Czar, who, it is plain, intends to make himself 

"master of the whole coast of the Baltic On the 

" whole , His Boyal Highness is of opinion that His Migestf. 
" if he thinks the King of Denmark able to go throngh widt 
"the project in question, may insinuate privately, and under 
"the greatest secrecy, that he will not only acquiesce a 
" His Danish Majesty's making this attempt, but that he wiH 

''Letter to Lord Townshend, dated September 2^ 1716 « N.B., ■"' 
printed in Coxe*s Walpole* 
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''also support and assist him in the sequel of this affair when 
" once this blow is given." 

Thi| modified proposal was by no means satisfactory to 
the King. He was chiefly intent on the continuance of his 
squadron in the Baltic; and Lord Townshend, knowing this 
to be His Majesty's wish, should at least have taken care to 
speak of it with temper. Yet, the following are the words of 
Poyntz, his private secretary, to Stanhope: "MyLordper- 
"ceives, by a letter from M. Bobethon, that ^e King is 
^^ likely to insist on Sir John Norris's squadron being left to 
"winter in the Baltic; and he commands me to acquaint you, 
"that it makes him lose all patience to see what ridiculous 
"expedients they propose to His Majesty for extricating 
"themselves out of their present difficulties, as if the leaving 
"you eight men of war to be frozen up for six months would 
" signify five grains towards giving a new turn to the affairs 
"of the North."* 

Meanwhile , at Hanover the designs of Russia continued 
to be watched with great anxiety. " There is reason to be- 
"lieve," writes Stanhope to Townshend, on the 16th of 
October, ''that the Duke of Mecklenburg has signed a 
"treaty with the Czar to give up his country to him in ex- 
" change for Livonia, and other tracts of country that way. 
"Wismar, which is Ihe strongest town and best fortified in 
" Germany, is a present garrisoned by six battalions ; two of 
"the King's, two Danes, and two Prussians. It is probable 
" the Czar will immediately invest that place, and God knows 
"how far we may depend upon either of the auxiliary presi- 
"diaries, such is the stupidity and knavery of bolli those 

" Courts I believe it may not be impossible to put this 

"northern business in such a light as may induce the Parlia- 
"ment not to look on it with indifference. If I mistake not, 
"Cromwell, who understood very well the interest of £ng^ 
"land with respect to foreign powers, fitted out more thai) 

* Despatch, dated Sept. 36. 1716, O. S. This despatch is not inarke4 
private, and was therefore (see Coxe*s Walpole, vol. li. p. 66.) to be laid 
before the King. Noyronder he complained of l^ordTowDshend^s disrespeoV 
fal tone. 
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"one flftfet to the Baltic, with no other view than to secure 
"thatf iu the treaties of peace to be made betwixt those 
"northern potentates, a freedom of trade to the Baltic 
" should be preserved to all nations. He frequently offered 
" considerable sums of money to the King of Sweden for 
"Bremen. . . , . . It is certain, thatif the CzarbeletaloDe 
^^ three years , he will be absolute master in those seas." 

But to what result this alarming question might hare 
tended can a till only be matter of conjecture, for, happiljr. 
the apprehended crisis never came. The remonstrances 
which Sir John Norris had been instructed to make, com- 
bined with those of the Danish Court, and probably also of 
the Austrian agents, proved sufficient to deter the Czar from 
his projects against Mecklenburg, and induce him to re- 
embark the greater part of his troops; and thus was quietiT 
averted an enterprise which it seemed almost equally dan- 
gerous ffir England to suffer or repel. 

Whilst J however, the Bussian expedition seemed to be 
impending, the King justly considered it of the utmost im- 
portance to lose no time in concluding his treaty with France. 
"Such was the impatience of some people," says Stanhope 
to Townshend, "that I assure you I have had much adoftir 
"this fortuight last past to withstand the importunity ofM. 
^^ Bernsdorf ^ and others , who pressed me to frame an article 
"here with the Abb^ (Dubois), touching Mardyke , and to 
'^ send him with it to the Hague, with orders to Mr. Walpole 
*Ho sign it; so apprehensive were they of your delays ii 
^^ Engl and. 1 did resolutely withstand ibis" But when , oc 
the dth of October, New Style, the article , as settled by Loi^ 
Townshend himself in England, reached Hanover, Staiihope. 
aeeing no further objection, and impressed with the necessity 
of speedily closing with France, cheerfully complied wit: 
thd King's repeated iigunctions , and signed the preliminac 

* Bctnsdorf had a strong personal interest in the Meoklenbarg Affii-' 
hlM chLer e»tAte (three Tlllagcsj being in that dacby. These three viUj^> 
Af« described tfumo years afterwards as still the mainspring of hia politzc^ 
TLewi* Lotd &Unhope to Secretary Graggs, Jaly 10. 1719. Appeado. 
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agreement with Dubois. It was at the same time agreed that 
the Abb^ should immediately proceed to the Hague, and 
there sign the treaty in fonn with the English plenipoten- 
tiaries — General, lately created Lord, Cadogan, and 
Horace Walpole. To the latter Stanhope wrote as follows: 
— "I must recommend to you, by the best means you are 
'^able, to dispose the Pensionary and our other friends in 
"Holland to give the greatest despatch to our business , that 
"they also may be ready to sign without loss of time. But 
"if you find that the forms of proceeding in Holland will oc- 
"casion a necessary delay, I desire you wiU send me your 
"opinion whether it wiU not then be the properest course for 
"70U to acquaint the Pensionary with ^e reasons His Ma- 
"jesty has to get theFrench tied down inmiediately by some- 
"thing under their hand , and for that purpose that you and 
*^the Abb^ should sign the treaty; but with this express 
"agreement on both sides , that the States are to be admitted 
"into it as parties as soon as the necessary forms of their 
" proceeding will allow them to come in." * In a despatch to 
Secretary Methuen, Stanhope adds, that, in the King's 
opinion , the Dutch cannot possibly take it amiss , since the 
elaase for their accession would fully secure their interests; 
that the full powers lodged at the Hague, and intended for 
the three goyemments* signing jointly, may possibly not be 
sufficient to authorise a separate signature ; but that, in such 
a case, it was His Majesty's pleasure that proper powers 
should be forthwith sent from England. 

It is to be observed, that during the whole progress of 
this negotiation, the British plenipotentiaries at the Hague 
had made frequent and positive assurances to the States "^at 



• Despatch, Oct. 6. 1716, N. S. Coxe's Walpole, vol. II. p. 98. The 
reader will And in another part of Goxe*8 Walpole (vol. ii. p. 310.) a letter 
from Townshend to Stanhope , dated Sept. 15. 1716, and enclosing another 
from Lord Bolingbroke to Sir William Wyndham, according to which thcro 
teemed every reason to expect immediately a fresh attempt from the 
Jacobites. It seemed therefore of the utmost Importance that the Pretender 
should be forced to cross the Alps as soon as possible, and this still further 
explains the baste of the French treaty. 
Mahon, History. L 16 
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the treaty should not be finally concluded without inelnding 
them. On the part of the States there was still no objectioii 
raised to the treaty itself, but it was found that the slownesB 
of Dutch forms would prevent their signature for sometime 
longer. Under these circumstances, it was the opinion of 
Stanhope that the urgency of northern affairs rendered it im- 
possible to admit of such delay , and that the spirit of the en- 
gagement to the States would be fully and honourably per- 
formed by the clause which stipulated that they should, » 
soon afterwards as they pleased, be admitted as parties to 
the treaty. Such was also the view of the subject taken bj 
Cadogan. But the second plenipotentiary, Horace Wa^ole. 
espoused the opposite sentiment with the utmost vehemence. 
" I cannot, for my life , see why the whole system of a&iis k 
'^ Europe should be entirely subverted on account of Mecklen- 
*' burg. ..... I had rather starve , nay , die , than do a tbis^ 

'^that gives such a terrible wound to my honour and con- 

'' science I should look upon it as no better thin 

*< declaring myself a villain under my own hand I will 

'4ay my patent of reversion in the West Indies, nay, evoi 
'< my life, at His Majesty's feet, sooner than be guilty of suck 
'^an action;" — these are amongst the expressions of bis 
letters. He ended by an earnest request both to Stanhope 
and Townshend, that he might be permitted to return home, 
and leave the signing of the treaty to his colleague alone. 

Whether the scruples of Horace Walpole in this instance 
be thought well or ill founded, they at all events deserre 
that respect and esteem due even to the excess of honourable 
and punctilious feelings. It may, however, be questioBed 
whether he is still entitled to the same praise when we find 
him, to relieve himself from his perplexing situation, secretly 
suggesting to his brother-in-law , Lord Townshend , the idei 
of raising up fictitious obstacles in the way of the King'^ 
orders for the utmost despatch. '^ Is it impossible ," he aski. 
^ that the unanswerable arguments of our friends inHollanc. 
^Hhe contrary winds, the usual delays in passing powers 
'♦under the Great Seal, or some other excuses that may b^. 
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"proper to be made to the Abb^ , should prevent our signing 
"with him before the States are ready?*'* 

Lord Townshend, a man of the highest honour and pro- 
bity, was utterly incapable of any such official treachery as 
pretending to obey whilst in reality opposing the injunctions 
of his sovereign. In his answer to Horace Walpole , through 
his secretary Po3^tz, it is plainly declared, that though " his 
"Lordship is entirely of your opinion as to the incon- 
"veniences that are to be apprehended from signing this 
"treaty separately, yet he thinks you cannot well decline 
"the King's positive commands; at least no relief is to be 
"obtained against them from hence." Lord Townshend 
himself, in a subsequent letter of explanation to M. de Slinge- 
land, condemns the idea of eluding the King's intentions as 
"a pitiful artifice and evasion."** By some singular acci- 
dents , however, his conduct bore a very great appearance 
of what he so strongly and so sincerely condemned. On the 
28th of September he had written to Hanover, dissuading a 
separate signature; but admitting that, if it should be re- 
solved upon, the powers already sent to ike plenipotentiaries 
at the Hague would be quite sufficient for that purpose. 
Only four days afterwards he wrote again , saying that the 
powers were insufficient, and that new ones would be neces* 
sary, without, at the same time, giving his reasons for the 
change in his judgment. This omission, which proceeded 
only from haste or spleen, was not unnaturally imputed by 
the King and by Stanhope to his concurrence in the views of 
Horace Walpole, and his determination to find pretexts for 
delay. Another incident now arose to strengthen and confirm 
these suspicions. The new full powers forwarded by Towns- 
hend were foimd to be drawn up in the most general and 
guarded terms, not making the slightest mention of the 
treaty with France , and seeming, therefore , as if they were 
purposelyintended to avoid any thing like an approval or re- 
cognition of it from the British Cabinet Abb^ Dubois con- 
sidered these powers much too loose and vague to be secure ; 

* Coxe*t Walpole , vol. U. p. 105, ** Ibid. p. 169. 

16* 
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he refused to sign the treaty upon them,^ and it became ne- 
cessary again to send to England for fresh powers. Lord 
Townshend afterwards satisfactorily accounted for these 
suspicious circumstances in his conduct. " The full power," 
he says , " was conceived in general terms , including allpar- 
"ticulars, and therefore, as was thought here, the better 
<^ fitted to suit all unforeseen circumstances that might 

"arise Mr. Methuen himself concluded the treaty of 

"Portugal in virtue of such a full power; and several others 
" have done the like , without any one's making the objection 
"now started by Abbe Dubois."** Subsequently, in a 
private letter, Lord Townshend adds, "Indeed, lie tne 
"reason of my choosing to have them drawn in general terms 
" was , that if the King should think it necessary to haveliii 
"Ministers sign separately before those of the States, that 
" separate instrument might, according to His Majesty's in- 
" tentions, be afterwards perfectly sunk upon our signing all 
" together, and no footsteps of any such order appear in tiie 
"full powers whenever they should come to be made public 
" together with the treaty."*** These explanations fully w 
quit Lord Townshend of any treacherous design. But when 
the news of Dubois* objection, and of the consequent di£- 
culties and delays, reached Hanover, without any expliuu- 

* *' L*Abbtf Dubois manda autsi-t6t au Due d'Orl^ans qn'il itut i«- 
*^ possible de ne pas voir dans cet incident Teffet d*ane intrigue minift^ 
^^rlelle, dont le but ^talt de prolonger la ndgociation Jusqu*k I'ourerton 
^^ du Pariement oh Ton comptait blen la faire enti^rement avorter.** (M^'* 
de Sevelinges, toI. i. p. 229.) In a previous letter Dubois obwrrfti 
^'Qae Lord Stanhope lui avait avoutf quo si la conclusion deralliucex 
'^ remettait Jusqn*^ I'ouvertnre du Pariement d'Angleterre , PautoriU qo" 
'^pouvait avoir dans la Chambre Basse et le credit de Robert Walpole i" 
*' seraient pas suffisans pour empScber Topposition d*attaquer et mime ^ 
" faire rompre i'alUance." (Ibid. p. 298.) 

** Letter to the King, Nov. 11. O. S. 1716. Coze*s Walpole. Ontbt 
other hand, Stanhope, in his letter to Townshend of Nov. 11. N. S., cos- 
plains, *^Que l*on s*est dearth de la route commune, et des formea cic* 
^^stamment uslt^es;** and this appears to be greatly confirmed by «fc^* 
passed at the Hague : '^ L*Abbtf Dubois avalt cependant offert de se contfs- 
^^ter de ce pleln pouvolr, pourvu que Lord Cadogan Tassurftt par ^ 
*'^ qn'il tftait dans nne forme uslt^e en Angleterre. Mais ce minlstre s*<o^ 
*^ refuse li donner cette assurance.** Mtfm. Secrets de Sevelinges, vol* ^ 
p. 280. 
•V To M. SUngeland, Jan. 3. 1717, O. S. Coxe*s Walpole, 
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tion at all from Lord Townsliend, who, ontHe contrary, in 
his later despatches, studiously and pointedly abstained 
from noticing in any manner the signature of the preliminary 
agreement with Dubois , and who had even dropped a hint of 
his own resignation , * it is no wonder that both the King and 
Stanhope should have believed Lord Townshend to have 
completely espoused the views of Horace Walpole, and par- 
ticipated in tibe violent language of the latter. <^A11 this 
together," writes Stanhope, "makes me think that what I 
^'have done here is so highly disapproved of, that special 
^' care is taken not to make a single step in acknowledgment 
"of it, and that it will be for me alone to answer for what I 
" did in pursuance of the King's repeated orders , on reasons 
" which I consider most justly founded , and which I shall be 
*^ ready to maintain against all those who may think proper 
'*to assail them."** On the whole, whilst ftilly admitting 
thatTownshend's conduct was free from blame, I cannot but 
think the appearances against him so strong, as no less fully 
to justify the suspicion and resentment of Stanhope. 

We are now come to the celebrated schism in the great 
Whig administration of George the First Stanhope, under 
the influence of the feelings I have just mentioned, imme- 
diately went to the King (they were then at the hunting seat 
of Gohre), and tendered his resignation. The King, how- 
ever, would by no means accept it, being scarcely less 
offended than himself at Lord Townshend's supposed be- 
haviour, and having at the same time against that Minister 
and Eobert Walpole other motives of displeasure, to which 
I have not yet alluded. With all his great merits (and I 
believe that there never lived a more upright and well-mean- 
ing man) , it could scarcely be denied, even by Townshend's 
warmest partisans, that he was sometimes careless in busi- 
ness, violent and overbearing in manner. George the First, 
who jEieldom either neglected his affairs, or forgot his dignity, 
had early perceived these occasional deficiencies in his Mi- 

** Coxe*8 Walpole, vol. ii. p. 136. and 117. 
** Letter to Lord Townshend, Nov. U. 1716, N. S. Coze*8 Walpote. 
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nister; ajodj during his absence from England , they were 
frequently repeated and exaggerated to him by his GeimaD 
favotirites. 

With Walpole also the King was , at this time , seriously 
at Yariance as to some money for the Munster and Saxe 
Gotha troops. These had, under the authority- of Parlia- 
ment J been taken into the British service , at the time of the 
l^re tender's landing in Scotland. On the suppression of the 
rebellion there was no further occasion for these auxiliaries; 
still) however, the agreement having been alreadj signed^ 
it became necessary to make some payment in dismissing 
them. This the Eang had advanced from his own resources, 
but now declared that Walpole had promised him to make 
good the snm from the British treasury; whilst Walpole, on 
the other hand, was no less positive in *' protesting befoR 
** God that I cannot recollect that ever the King mentioned 
" one syllablo of this to me or I to him, but my memory mnst 
^'fail me when His Majesty says the contrary."* — There 
seems no need to impeach the recollection or the veracity of 
either the Monarch or the Minister. George the First could 
speak no English ; Walpole could speak no French nor Ger- 
man: the only channel of conmiunicalion between themwv 
bad Latin , and nothing could be more probable than tha: 
they should misunderstand each other. 

All these and several other grounds of dissatisfactioQ 
with the brother Ministers were improved to the best ad 
vantage by Baron Bothmar in England , and hy the Duche« 
of Kendal at Hanover. The former, as Townshend vehe- 
mently declared, "has every day some infamous projector 
" other on foot to get money ; " ** in which he was most pro- 

* Wfilpale to Stanhope, Nov. 11. 1716, 0. S Coxe*8 Walpole. Sef 
fhe treat Lea for tbe Manster and Saxe- Gotha troops in the Commons* Jo«^ 
nnU, March SB. 1717. 

" Lord Townshend to Stanhope, Oct. 16. 1716, 0. S. Coxe*a Walpo^ 
At a later period I find the following character of Bothmar in a letter frts 
Ortega : ^ *■ C'est bien le pins (kible raisonnenr snr les affaires qne yait * 
" DLoq avLs connn de ma vie. Qnand les petits genies Tenlent faire l^ 
** babilea }f,iiu» lis ne manqnent Jamais de tomber dans la maavaise fu> 
" Domme lea remmes qni yenlent malgrtf nature Hre spiritaelles , se jetrest 
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perly, but sometiines perhaps a little roughly and un- 
guardedly, checked by that Minister. At this time especially, 
he appears to have had hopes of a considerable sum from 
the French lands in the island of St. Christopher, which had 
been ceded to England at the Peace of Utrecht;* and 
there is no doubt that his private correspondence with the 
King afforded him a full opportunity of retaliating upon 
those who caused his disappointment. The Duchess of Ken- 
dal, on her part, had undertaken , for what contemporaries 
term a "consideration," but posterity a "bribe," to obtain 
a peerage for Sir Bichard Child, a Tory member of the 
House of Commons ; and she was not a little displeased with 
Townshend for counteracting, or at least delaying, that 
measure, and representing to the King how greatly the 
interests of his administration would sidGFer from the pro- 
motion of a decided political opponent. 

Another no less formidable antagonist of the Prime Mi* 
nister remains to be mentioned in one of his own colleagues 
Charles Earl of Sunderland, at this time Lord Privy Seal. 
It is remarkable how frequently that family has held a lead- 
ing position in the councils of the empire. To say nothing 
of the honours of Marlborough by female descent, we find 
Robert, the father of this Lord Sunderland, Prime Minister 
under James the Second; we find his great grandson First 
Lord of the Admiralty under George the Third; and his next 
descendant leader of the House of Commons under William 
the Fourth. The character of Earl Robert — false to his 
religion, to his friends, and to his country — is undefended, 
and I think indefensible. But the character of EaH Charles 
has, in my opinion, been uigustly depreciated; he has been 

'*H corps perda dans la mtfdisance.** To Mr. SSchaab, July 21. 1719. 
Hardwteke Papers , vol. xzxvii. 

* * Walpole says npon this, in a letter to Stanhope of Sept. 28. 1716, 
O.S.;— **I understand by Bothmar that the King is pretty mach determined 
**to have the whole prbdoce at his own will and private direction; and 
** what is suggested to bring this matter immediately into a transaction is 
^4he danger there may be that the Parliament may by some act or vote lay 
" their hands upon it and prevent the King*s intentions." — I find from the 
Commons* Journals that fUU returns on the value of these lands were moved 
for and ordered. April 12. 1717. 
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confounded with his predecessor, and the perfidy of Ihc 
parent has cast its blighting shade over the fame of the 
son.* The father was a subtle, pliant, and nnscrupuloiis 
candidate for Eoyal favour. The son carried his lore of 
popular rights to the very verge of republican doctrines. If 
he be sometimes open to charges of secret cabals, we find 
him much more frequently accused of imprudent vehemence 
and bluntness. Accordmg to Lord Dartmouth, ^^ Queen 
"Anne said Lord Sunderland always treated her with great 
"rudeness and neglect, and chose to reflect in a veiy in- 
"jurious manner upon all Princes before her, as a pro})er 
" entertainment for her." ** Even his own father-in-law, the 
Duke of Marlborough, thinking him too hasty and incau- 
tious, had, in 1706, dissuaded Ms appointment as Secretary 
of State, and only yielded at length to the entreaties of his 
friends, and to the positive commands of the Duchess.*** 
The post of Secretary of State was filled by him till June. 
1710, with much talent and success; and on being dismissed 
from office, he refused the Queen's proposal of a pension of 
SOOO /. a year for life , declaring that if he could not have the 
honour of serving his country he would not plunder it — a 
degree of generosity which, in those times, was very far 
from being common or expected. He was undoubtedly a 
man of great quickness, discernment, and skill; of a per- 
severing ambition, of a ready eloquence. Under the snow 
of a cold and reserved exterior there glowed the volcano of 
an ardent and fiery spirit , a warm attachment to his friends, 
and an unsparing rancour against his opponents. His learn- 
ing is not denied even by the enmity of Swift ,t and his ac- 

* **Lord Sanderland is said to have too much resembled, as a politician, 
" tlie Earl his father/* (Lord Oxford*s Works, vol. iv. p. 287.) TlUs Tagve 
Imputation is followed hy a strange story about his conanltingr hia linl 
Sir Bobert Walpole, as to the restoration of the Stuarts; a story wliiehl 
concur with Mr. Hallam (Const. Hist. vol. iii. p. 886.) in rejecting as 
utterly incredible. 

*• Note on Burnet's History, vol. vi. p. 9, 

*** See Goxe*s Life, vol. iii. p. 88., Ac. Marlborough at length aaidte 
his wife , " I have writ as my friends would have me^ for I had moch rather 
be governed than govern.** August 9. 1706. 
+ See Swift's Works , vol. x. p. 804. 
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tivity in business seems to be equally unquestionable. In 
private life he might be accused of extravagance and love of 
play,^ and his conduct in more than one public transaction 
appears to me either equivocal or blamable; but I may ob- 
serve that several points for which he was condemned by his 
contemporaries, would, on the contrary, deserve the ap- 
probation of more enlightened times. Thus , for example , I 
find in a letter from the Duke of Grafton when Lord-Lieute- 
nant of Lreland: — "Lord Sunderland carried the compli- 
"ment to this country too far, by choosing out of the natives 
" all the chief and most of the other Judges, and the Bishops 
"too, which has been attended with very mischievous con- 
" sequences to the English interest." ** 

At the accession of George the First, Sunderland, con- 
scious of his talents and his services, proud of the high 
places he had already filled, and relying on the eminent 
claims of his father-in-law, had expected to be the head of 
the new administration. It even appears that he intimated 
to Baron Bothmar his wish of being appointed Secretary of 
State, and that Bothmar, at one moment, was inclined to 
recommend him for that office.*** It was with bitter disap- 
pointment that he found his name ," and that of Marlborough, 
omitted in the list of the Lords Justices during the King's 
absence. It was with still more chagrin that he afterwards 
saw himself placed beneath Lord Townshend, who had 
hitherto, in all public transactions, been subordinate to 
him. The Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland, which was bestowed 
upon him, by no means satisfied his craving for power; he 
accepted it with sullenness; he never went over for the dis- 
charge of its duties; and, on the death of the Marquis of 
Wbcurton, was permitted to exchange it for the post of Privy 
Seal and a seat in the Cabinet. Still, however, excluded 
from real authority, and still, therefore, discontented and 
restless, he, in a great measure, seceded from his colleagues, 

* Coxe*s Marlboroagh, yoL vi. p. 848. 
** This letter is dated Dec. 29. 1728, and is printed In Goxe*s Walpole. 

*** Macpherson's State Papers, vol. ii. p. 641. 
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and took no part for their defence or assistance in the House 
of Lords. During the two first years of Greorge's reign, liis 
name scarcely ever occurs in the proceedings of that as- 
sembly. Meanwhile he attached to himself several of the 
seceders that now began, from various causes, to fall off 
from the great Whig party, more especially Lord Cadogan, 
Hampden, and Lechmere, and was prepared to nse eveiy 
opportunity for the overthrow of a Cabinet to which he still 
continued to belong. 

In the month of July, Sunderland had been allowed by 
the King to go to Aix-la-Chapelle , to drink the waters. 
Walpole writes upon this to Stanhope: — "Lord Sunder- 
"land talks of leaving England in a fortnight, and, to be 
" sure , will not be long from you. He seems very pressing 
"to h^ve instructions from us how to behave at Hanover. 
"His professions for an entire reconciliation and a perfect 
"union are as strong as words can express, and you may 
"be sure are reciprocal; and when I consider that common 
"interest should procure sincerity among us, I am astonished 
"to think there is reason to fear the contrary."* Accord- 
ingly, from Aix-la-Chapelle, Sunderland wrote for leave 
to proceed to Hanover; and this permission Stanhope used 
his influence to obtain from the King. An implied censure 
is cast upon Stanhope by a modem writer, as if he had acted 
treacherously towards Townshend and Walpole, in pro- 
moting instead of opposing, the application of their dis- 
satisfied colleague.** But surely, on the contrary, it is 
evident, from the passage already cited in Walpole's letter, 
that such an application had been foreseen and reckoned 
upon in London — that Simderland, far from making bis 
journey to Hanover a secret, had asked Walpole for advice 
as to his conduct there — and that Walpole never requested 
Stanhope to hinder his progress. It is no less clear, from 
the mere fact of retaining this well-known antagonist in the 

* Walpole to Stanhope , July 80. 1716, O.S. In another letter of Asc- 
30. O.S., he says still more positlrely, **Lord Sunderland has left ua, lai 
*^wiU be soon with you**' 

♦• See Coxe's Walpole, vol. i. p. 96. 
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Cabinet and in the office of Privy Seal, how necessary it 
was thought to keep on good terms with him. And, still 
further, Stanhope^s recommendation rests on no external 
testimony, but on his own: he was so far from wishing to 
conceal it, as he might easily have done, had he pleased, 
that he mentioned it the same day to Lord Townshend's 
secretary with all the confidence of upright intentions. 
''I prevailed, this morning, for leave that Lord Sunderland 
"should come hither after drinking the waters of Aix. 
"He had writ to me for leave; and you will easily imagine, 
"if it had not been granted, where the fault would have 
"been laid; so I did really press it, and obtained it with 
"difficulty."* 

When once at Hanover, Sunderland assiduously applied 
himself to gain the favour of the King and the friendship of 
Stanhope, and not without success. The misimderstanding 
which arose with Townshend gave him an excellent oppor- 
tunity to fill up, as it were, tha gap left vacant in the 
confidence of both the Monarch and the Minister. He 
attended the Court to Gohre, and was there when, on the 
11th of November, Stanhope tendered his resignation. So 
far from accepting it, the King caused Stanhope to write, 
under his own eye, and in French, a letter to Townshend, 
expressing grave displeasure at the delays of the French 
treaty, and requiring an immediate explanation. Orders 
were, likewise, sent to prorogue the Parliament, and to 
postpone the public business, until His Majesty's return. 
On that day Sunderland also wrote to Townshend to the 
same effect, but without authoriiy from the ELing, and 
in a very rough and peremptory tone, thus showing, at 
once, how imperious was his temper, and how great was 
the influence he had already acquired over the mind of his 
sovereign.** 

* Letter to Poyntz, September 8. 1716. Coxe*8 Walpole. 

** See Stanhope's and Sanderlaiid*a letters in Goxe's Walpole , vol. ii. 

p. 126 — 138. 1 have already made some extracts from the former in ei^plaining 

the grounds for the suspicions of Lord Tewnshend. The King himself also 

wrote to Lord Townshend on the same day, but his letter is not presonred. 
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The explanations of the Prime Minister were not long 
delayed. They bear the same date as Stanhope's charges — 
the latter New Style, and the former Old. To Sunderland 
he vouchsafed no answer at all. To Stanhope, his answer 
is short and resentful — only a few lines, ending with, 
"I pray God forgive you: I do." But his letter to the King 
contains a most manly, clear, and conclusive vindicatioii 
of his conduct in every part of the transaction of which he 
stood accused.* 

But in the interval, whilst Lord Townshend's answers 
were still expected at Hanover, there came from him an 
important despatch on another subject It appears that the 
King had, some time before, sent directions to the Cabinet 
Council in England to considt on the heads of the business 
which it would be necessary to bring forward in the next 
Session; His Majesty declaring, at the same time, that 
he was desirous of passing the whole winter abroad, if any 
means could be foimd to carry on his affairs in his absence. 
This seems to have been His Majesty's real inclination. 
although a more recent writer, without assigning a single 
proof firom contemporary records, and speaking, so far as 
I can discover, merely from his own conjecture , represents 
it as a trap suggested by Simderland to obtain proofs 
of the cabals with the Prince of Wales, which he imputed t« 
Townshend and Walpole.** According to the King's orders 
Townshend, on November 2. Old Style, drew np, ina 
despatch to Stanhope , the sentiments of the Cabinet on &e 
politics of the North, the payment of the public debts, tlie 
trial of Lord Oxford, and a proposed Act of Indemnity. 
Being anxious to gratify the King's inclination, Townshend 
did not press His Migesty's return on this occasion; but he 
strongly urged that, if His Majesty did remain at Hanover, 
the Prince should be entrusted with a discretionary power, so 
as to meet unexpected difficulties or altered circumstances.*** 

* These letters, like the rest, are printed in Coace^sWslpole, ▼ol.ii 
p. 128—194. 

•• Coxe's Walpole, vol. i. p. 99. 
*** See this despatch in Coze*s Walpole , vol. ii. p. ISO. It maj bi 
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Townshend, moreover, thought it right to select some con- 
fidential person to be the bearer of this despatch , and to 
explain more fully to His Majesty, if needful, any of the 
points contained in it. For this purpose he pitched upon 
Horace Walpole. That gentleman had received firom 
Hanover the permission he had solicited to quit the Hague, 
and leave the signature of the French treaty to his col- 
league*, and thereupon he had returned to England. 

Horace Walpole made such speed in his new commission 
as to reach Gohre on the 23d of November, New Style. He 
found that the King had by this time determined to return 
to England, and to open the Parliament in person; and he 
therefore appears to have considered the despatch of which 
he was the bearer, and which provided for the event of the 
King's absence, as supererogatory, and bestowed no further 
thought or care upon it It will presently be seen how greatly 
he was mistaken, and how very unfavourable an impression 
that despatch was producing on the mind of His Majesty. 
The attention of Horace Walpole was, meanwhile, fully 
engrossed with the Royal and Ministerial resentments on the 
subject of the French treaty. He perused copies of the let- 
ters which had gone out to Lord Townshend, and observed, 
with sorrow and surprise, the unfounded suspicions of Stan- 
hope and the rising ascendency of Sunderland. 

Want of frankness was never the fault of Horace Walpole. 
He warmly remonstrated with Stanhope; explained the 
doubtful circumstances in Townshend's conduct; declared, 
that if there was any blame incurred by the delay of the 

observed tbat as to northern poUtioB, Townshend greatly flnotuated inhia 
opinion. In hia former letter to Stanhope of Sept. 28. O.S. , he urges a 
peace with Sweden, even at some aaerifice: in his letter of November 3. S., 
he is for pushing the war with Sweden, but coming to a good understanding 
with the Czar. Nor can this fluctuation be sufficiency explained by any 
intermediate discovery of the Swedish scheme for a Jacobite invasion, 
since that scheme would of course have dropped, had a peace been con- 
cluded as Townshend at first proposed. 

* Stanhope not only granted thia permission to the urgent request of 
Horace Walpole, but so far complied with his views as to write to Dubois, 
proposing that the signature should be delayed eight days more, in hopes 
that the Dutch might finish their formalities within that Ume. See hit 
letter In the Mtfm. Secrets de Sevelinges, vol. I. p. 237. 
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signatures at the Hagae, that blame belonged solely to 
himself, and to his scruples in affixing his name to a sepante 
treaty; and finally, he answered for the high honour and 
undiminished fiiendship of his two brother Minist^s. 

Stanhope, on his part, convinced by the truth of these 
remonstrances , acknowledged that he had been misled by 
unfoimded suspicions and suggestions, and had wrong^ 
accused Lord Townshend on the matter of the French trea- 
ty. "We must now, however," added he, "look forward 
" instead of backward." He declared that he frankly cast oS 
his own doubts, and promised to use his influence with the 
King to efface the unfavourable impression which EKs Ma- 
jesty, like himself, had conceived, from the delay of the 
signatures.* Accordingly, he vindicated Townsheiid's con- 
duetto the King and to Sunderland, and had already, in a 
great measure, re-established His Majesty's former good 
humour and complacency before the arrival of Townshend's 
own letter of defence. That letter completed the good work; 
the King, like Stanhope, now candidly acknowledged his 
mistake, and desired Horace Walpole to convey to Town- 
shend the strongest assurances of his entire satisfaction and 
confidence in ^e matter of the signatures. Nor did Ss 
Majesty give any hint to Horace Walpole of other causes for 
displeasure. Stanhope, on his part, warmly expressed to 
Horace Walpole his feelings of friendship and esteem for the 
brother Ministers ; entrusted him with conciliatory letters to 
both, and earnestly requested him to lend his good offices 
for effacing all unpleasant recollections, and establishing a 
cordial and complete harmony between them. At the same 
time, however, he frankly warned Horace Walpole that 

• The authentic details of what passed between Horace Walpole ai 
Stanhope , are , except one or two scattered hints « only to be gleaned froa 
two letters of the former to the latter, on Decembers, and 28. 1716, N. 5> 
€oxe , who has printed these letters , has added some particalars ttom hi> 
own ideas of probability. Where could he find any authority for «ayisf 
that **Walpole reminded Stanhope that he owed his high altnation t 
"Townshend and his brother,** or that "Stanhope expreased a high wtmt 
** of his obligations to them ? ** There is not a word to that effect In any coa- 
temporary statement, and the favour thus implied nerer existed, aa I bs^e 
shown elfiowhere* 
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nimours were abroad of cabals against the King's authoritT^ 
begun by Townshend and Walpole with some of the Prince's 
adherents, and more especially with the Duke of Argyle; 
nor did Stanhope deny his own suspicions that there was 
some truth in this intelligence. * Nevertheless , Horace Wal- 
pole, knowing these rumours to have no foundation in fact, 
and being naturally of a sanguine, confident temper, did 
not doubt but that his speedy return to England with the let- 
ters of Stanhope, and the declarations of the King, would 
thoroughly heal the late and hinder future dissensions. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 3d of December, after a stay of only ten 
days, he again set out for England; but his journey was so 
much delayed by unforeseen accidents, his missing the yacht 
over theMaesland Sluys, and afterwards the contrary windfi, 
that he did not anrive in London till the 22d. He then de- 
livered his letters and messages , to the perfect satisfaction, 
as it seemed, of Townshend and Walpole. But a new storm 
was already in the air, and scarcely had the first been lulled 
before it burst 

In order to explain the causes of this second and decisive 
Ministerial tempest, it becomes necessary to revert to the 
King's jealousy and dislike of his son. We have already 
seen with what extreme reluctance His Migesty , on leaving 
England, had conferred upon His Royal Highness even the 
most moderate degree of authority. Every step, every 
word, firom the Prince, were now most suspiciously watched, 
and most severely scrutinised at Hanover. Causes of dis- 
pleasure soon arose, partly, it is true, from the Prince's 
fault, but much more from his necessary circumstances and 
position. The heir-apparent of a Crown seldom fails to be 

" Horace Walpole writes to Stanhope, Dec. 38. 1716: ** And &b to the 
* King's interest .... what has been imputed to Lord Townshend and the 
** others as a heinous crime, will be found to have been the most glorious 
^*and faithftiUest part of their admihistration, for the service of His MtUesty. 
** I talce this liberty with yon because yon talked in a very free thottgh in a 
** very mistaken manner to me on this subject." (Goxe*s Walpole , vol. ii. 
p. 147.) The important fact of this frank intimation of the suspicions then 
at woriL and soon to cause Townshend^s downfall , is quite overlooked or 
auppreased In Goxe*a narrative. It wonld not have been compatible wi(^ 
Ills charge of treachery against Stanhope* 
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hated by the monarch in proportion as he is loved by the n&* 
tion ; and his only sure road to Court favour lies throu^ un- 
popularity. Now the Prince , being less cold anji reserred 
in demeanour than his father, and also in some degree ac- 
quainted with the English language, was naturally better 
Uked by the multitude : he increased his popularily by a 
short progress through Kent, Sussex, and Hampshire, and 
by several acts of grace, such as the dispensing with pass- 
ports between Dover and Calais*, which were all ascribed 
to him. Party-spirit, moreover, with its usual unerring in- 
stinct, darted upon this vulnerable point for assailing Bis 
Majesty's person and government The Prince's affability 
of manner, his disposition to unite all parties , his fondness 
for English customs, were loudly extolled, with the coTeit 
insinuation of the King's deficiency in these qualities; and 
addresses to His Royal Highness were prepared and pre- 
sented from several counties with the most loyal expres- 
sions, but often with the most dangerous designs. This, 
says Lord Townshend , is the wisest step the Jacobites haye 
yet taken**; but it was, also, eagerly promoted by Lech- 
mere, Hampden, and the other discontented Whigs. 

Thus, even if faultless, the Prince would hardly hare 
escaped suspicions and misgivings from Hanover. But his 
own conduct was besides indiscreet and caballing. He 
closely connected himself with the Duke of Argyle, paid 
court to the Tories and to the Whigs in opposition, and 
showed the utmost eagerness to hold the Parliament in per- 
son. ^'By some things that daily drop from him," says 
Walpole " he seems to be preparing to keep up an interest of 

^* his in Parliament, independent of the King's We 

^'are here chained to the oar, and working like slaves, and 
"are looked upon as no other."*** Under such circum- 
stances, and treated, as they were, with coldness by the 
Prince, the situation of Townshend and Walpole must, no 

• Tlndal'B HUtory, rol. vU. p. 88. 
•• Coxe*B Walpole, vol. U. p. 76. 

«*• Letters to Stanhope, Jaly 30. and Aug. 9. 1716, O. B. Coxa^a Wal- 
pole. 
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doubt, have been sufficiently irksome. Nor was theirs an 
easy course to steer. It was incumbent upon them, for the 
King*8 service, to counteract the Duke of Argyle's 
ascendency, and to gain the Prince's confidence and favour, 
and in this they partly succeeded. But, while striving for 
that object, they fell into the opposite danger, by arou- 
sing against them jealousy and distrust in the mind of the 
King. 

The integrity and honour of Lord Townshend in this, as 
in every other transaction of his life , were , I believe , with- 
out a stain. His prudence, however, in one or two cases, 
seems to be far more questionable, and he committed errors 
which his more cautious colleague successfully avoided. He 
was persuaded by the Prince to write to Stanhope, pressing 
the King for a speedy decision as to His Majesty's coming 
over, and plainly disclosing His Boyal Highness's desire to 
hold the Parliament* Still more impolitic was the recom- 
mendation already mentioned in his despatch of the 2d of 
November, that a discretionary power should be vested in 
the Prince. That despatch was, in fact, as a modem 
writer well observes, the death-warrant of Lord Towns- 
hend's administration.** It seemed to add weight and con- 
finnation to the charges of Sunderland of cabals with the 
Duke of Argyle and other discontented Whigs, and of an 
intention to set the son above the father. The King, how- 
ever, suppressed his resentment at the moment, partly, I 
presume, on account ofthe arrival of Horace Walpole, and 
the justification of Lord Townshend precisely at that time 
from another imputation, and partly to obtain time to con- 
sult Bothmar and his other secret counsellors in England. 
The return ofthe post, aboutthe middle of December, ap- 
pears to have kindled His Majesty's latent indignation into 
open flame; and he vehemently declared his intention of 
dismissing Lord Townshend from his service. 



* Townshend to Stanhope, Sept. 35. 1716. O. S* Coxe*a Walpole* 
•* Coxe*a Walpole, vol. i. p. 103. 

, HUtory. /, X? 
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Under these circumstances, Stanhope asserts that he 
first endeavoured to alter the King's resolution ^ and tint, 
finding His Majesty immovable, he next applied himself to 
soften His Migesty's resentment, by representing the past 
services and high character of Lord Townshend, and tk 
injustice of any open disgrace. These remonstnmees 
wrought upon the King so far as to induce him to pennit thit 
Lord Townshend should be offered the appointment toaa- 
other great and important dignity of state , the Lord Ideait- 
nancy of Ireland; so that the loss of his office of Secretan 
might seem an exchange, or nominally even a promotioi, 
instead of a dismissal. Accordingly, Stanhope wrote to 
Secretary Methuen, and likewise to Townshend, on the 15tk 
of December, conveying that message from His Majesty k 
the most gracious terms, and without a single word expres- 
sive of the Boyal indignation. To Robert Walpole he also 
wrote on the same day more at length; — ^'KI could pos- 
" sibly have an hour's discourse with you, I am sure I should 
*' make you sensible that the part I have had in the last step 
^^hath been for my Lord Townshend's service. Every eir 
"cumstance considered, 1 do in my conscience believe tbis 
'^ was the only measure which could secure Hie conturaaatt 
^' of a Whig administration with any ease to the King. Bis 
'^ Majesty has been more uneasy of late than I care to saj: 
'^ and I must own I think he has reason, even though I doni 
*' pretend to know so much of the matter as the King does. 
*'His Migesty receiving many advices which come neither 
" through my hands nor my Lord Sunderland's. But I caa- 
^' not help observing to yon, that he is jealous of certain it- 
"timacies with the two brothers (Argyle and Isla). I hope 
*'His Migesty's presence in England, and the behaviour <k 
<<our Mends in the Cabinet, will reniove these jealonsiefi^ 
"No one can contribute more to this than yourself; and! 
" must tell you that my Lord Sunderland, as well as myself 
"have assured the King that you will do so. You know ita 
" ill offices had been done you here , which might have made 
" some impression , if my Lord Sunderland and I had notii 
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" good eamest endeavoured to prevent it. * — You will, I am 

"persuaded, believe that our endeavours were sincere, 

"when I shall have told you with the frankness I am going to 

^<do wliat our scheme is here for the Ministry. In case my 

^'Lord Townshend accepts of Ireland, which, for a thou- 

^< sand reasons ,' he ought to do , the Cabinet Council will re- 

" main just as it was , with the addition of the Duke of King- 

"ston, as Privy Seal. Mr. Methuen and I shall continue 

" Secretaries. But if my Lord Townshend shall decline Ire- 

**land, and if — which by some has been suggested, but 

^' which I cannot think possible — he should prevail upon 

"you to offer to qtdt your onploymeatsy the King, in this 

"case, hath engaged my Lord Sunderland and myself to 

"promise that his Lordship win be Secretary, and that I, 

*' unable and unequal as I am every way , should be Chancel- 

*'lor of the Exchequer for this Session; the King declaring, 

"that as long as he can find Whigs that will serve him he 

'*will be served by them, which good disposition His 

"Majesty shall not have reason to alter by any backward- 

" ness in mie to expose myself to any trouble or hazard. You 

"know as much of our plan now as I do, and are, I dare say, 

"fully satisfied that I think it highly concerns me that you 

" should stay where you are. I am very sorry that my Lord 

*' Townshend's temper hath made it impracticable for him to 

*' continue Secretary. The King will not bear him in that 

"office, be the consequence what it will. This being the 

" case, I hope and desire that you will endeavour to recon- 

<'cile him to Ireland, which I once thought he did notdis- 

**like, and which, I think, he eannot now refuse, without 

*< declaring to the world Ihat'he Will serve upon no other 

*< terms than being Viceroy over father , son , and these three 

*^ kingdoms. Is Sie Whig interest to be slaked in defence 

* This assertion is-conflrmed by prerioas passages in Stanhope*8 cor- 
respondence. Thus, writing to Lord Townshend on the 16th of October, 
lie begs of him to press Walpole to settle the Mnnster and Saxe-Ootha 
payments, and adds the following friendly caution, — **I hitve more reason 
••to press this than I care to say to yon, but I fear some people do ill 
"**■ offices to Walpole.'^ See also his letter of the 6th of November to the 
Vame effect. 

17* 
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'^of such a pretension? or is the difference to the Whig 
"parly, whether Lord Townshend be Secretary or Lord 
" Lieutenant of Lreland , tahti? " 

It is on this transaction that a charge of base distfimuh' 
tion and treachery has been brought against SecretaryStan- 
hope by Archdeacon Coxe. '< As Brereton ,*' he says , ''who 
" conveyed these despatches without being apprised of their 
"contents, could not have quitted Gohre more than three 
"days subsequent to the departure of Horace Walpole, it 
"was obvious that he (Horace Walpole) had been duped and 
" deceived , that the plan for the removal of Sunderland had 
"been then settled, and that the solemn promises ma^e by 
" Stanhope were never intended to be falfilled,"* But it 
will be found from the authentic letters which Coxe himself 
has published that his heavy accusation rests upon a gross 
error he has made as to the dates. It does him no great 
honour as an historian that we should thus be able to dis- 
prove the statements in his first volimie by the documents in 
his second. The letters from Stanhope, announcing the re- 
moval of Townshend, are dated on the 15th of December. 
On the 8th Horace Walpole had already reached the Haga« 
on his way home from Hanover, and wrote to Stiuihopeaa 
account of his progress.** It is evident, therefore, that he 
must have quitted Hanover towards the beginning of diat 
month. But further still, a passage in a subsequent letter 
from Bobert Walpole to Stanhope indicates the 2d of De- 
cember as the precise day when Horace began his journey 
homewards. Alluding to the friendly expressions of Stan- 
hope to Horace , and to the subsequent dismissal of Towns- 
hend, Bobert Walpole observes, "What could possibly 
" create so great an alteration among you in the space of 

• Memoirs of Walpole, rol. I. p. 101. 

*• See this letter in Coxe's Walpole, vol. il. p. 187. It la to be remca- 
bered that all the letters of Horace Walpole firomthe Continent are, lib 
dtanhope*8, dated N. S. This la beyond question, be having left Load^^ 
express with Lord Townshend^s despatch of Nor. 2., 0. 8., that La, Hot. 1^ 
N. S. , and his letters firom the Hague and Hanover on bia first tri^ 
oelng dated Nov. 17. and 23. ; and this is so stated by Coxe himaelf , toI. y 
p. 99. 



jn^^ 
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"twelve days is in vain to guess."* Thus , then , it appears 
that the real interval was no less than four times greater than 
that assigned by Archdeacon Coxe , and that therefore his 
charge of treachery deduced from the shortness of time com- 
pletely falls to the ground. 

Are there, however, any other grounds for accusing Stan- 
hope of treachery in tliis transaction? I think none. How 
could he possibly have acted more kindly for his friend , or 
more patriotically for his country? When he found the King 
determined to dismiss his Prime Minister, and absolutely 
fixed in that determination, he could surely do no better for 
Lord Townshend than endeavour, as it were, to break the 
force of his inevitable fall, and obtain for him an appoint- 
ment of still higher profit, and scarcely inferior power. It 
may be said, however, that he ought rather to have resigned 
his own office than acquiesced in the loss of Lord Towns- 
hend's. But what would have been the consequence ? Not, 
I am convinced, any change in the King's inflexible temper, 
but the dissolution of the whole Whig administration; thus 
either throwing the Government into the hands of a factious 
opposition, or leaving the country, at a most stormy crisis, 
wi&out any efficient hands at the helm. Can this really be 
thought the duty of an honest public servant? Let me bor- 
row Stanhope's own words in writing to Methuen: — "The 
'''King thinks fit to remove one servant from a worse to a 
'' better post Is this a reason for others to abandon him? I 
'' am sure that if it had happened to yourself to be turned 
<'out, and without any colour of reason, you would not in 
**your own case let your resentment carry you to any inde- 
'' cent behaviour, much less would you spirit up mankind to 
'' such divisions as must end in the destruction of your coun- 
" try if not prevented. Do some people expect by their beha- 
** viour to force the King to make my Lord Townshend Se- 
'* cretary again? If they do , they don't know him. If they 

*' do not, what do they propose? Whoever wishes 

(' -vrell to hi8King,to his country, and to my Lord Townshend, 

• Coze*s Walpole , vol. ii. p. 146. 
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" ought to persuade him to accept of Ireland. I hope Wal- 
''pole, upon cooler thoughts, will use his endeayoura to tlus 
''end. If you have any interest or credit with them, for 
" God's sake make use of it upon this occasion. They may 
"possibly unking their master, or (which I da before God 
" think very possible) make him abdicfijfee Kngland , but they 
"wi}l certidnly not force him to make my Lord Townshend 
" Secretary. I will not enter into the reasons which have 
" engaged the King to take this measure, but it is taken; and 
"I will ask any Whig whether the difference to the jmblic 
"between one man's being Secretary or Lord Lieutenant of 
"Ireland is of such consequence thM we ought to hazard 
" every thing for tine resentment of one man?" * 

The yindieation of Stanhope appears to me complete , 
and with respect to Sunderland also, I see no foundation f<» 
any charge of treachery. I admit that, unlike Stanhope, he, 
far from striying to ayert , probably promoted a^d co-open- 
ted in the fall of Townshend. But then M^ political podtioii 
was yery different from Stanhope's. He was not bound to 
Townshend by any ties of confidence and friendship. He 
had some grounds to complain of Townshend's jealousy, and 
of his own exclusion from power. He was considered by 
Townshend not as an ally, but as a rival; and his enmity 
was all along expected and foreseen. Now it surety most tM 
owned that previous confidence is implied in a charge of 
treachery ; and that where there was no friendship there eta 
be no breach of friendship. 

In concluding my narrative of the various and infzicati 
transactions which led to Lord Townshend's diamiaaali I 
may observe that even had they not existed there seems great 
reason to doubt whether the Ministry could have confiiiaed 
unchanged. We have some remarkable expressions to thst 
effect in a letter written at a previous period und^r Towns- 
bend's own direction: — "His Lordah^ and Mv« Methiiea 
''are sorry to observe that from the disposition of offioet) 
" and the behaviour of Lords Sunderland and Cadogan befoM 

• Stanhope to Metbaeo, January 18. 1717. Coxe's Walpole. 
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"the King's going over, as well as from the encouragement 
" since given to the Tories b^ the Prince's countenancing Mr. 
"Hill, Mr. Hutchinson, and the Dukes of Shrewsbury and 
"Argyle, the Whigs in general are become so uneasy and 
" divided, that should things continue upon the present foot, 
" the prospect for the next Session of Parliament would be 
" but melancholy."* 



* Mr. Po3mtz to Secretary Stanhope, Auguat 17. 1716, O. S. Coxe*a 
Walpole. 
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The news ofLordTownshend's remoYal was receiyedin 
London with almost universal disapprobation. No dear 
and definite cause being then assigned for that measure, and 
its advisers being absent from England, a large field was left 
open to conjecture, exaggeration, and mistrust.* It was 
conunonly considered as a Hanoverian cabal, as a fatal proof 
of the ascendency of Continental politics; and the conduct 
of Stanhope , in being a party to it, was loudly and generally 
inveighed against The Jacobites hailed this symptom of 
weakness in the Government as an omen of hope to tiidr 
cause. The Whigs , who well knew the high worth and tried 
merit ofLordTownshend, felt no less sorrow than suipiise 
at his dismissal ; and the monied men foreboded the loss of 
public confidence, and the decline of public credit. '^ I will 
venture to say, " writes Mr. Brereton, the same who brought 
these despatches from Hanover, '^the town is in greater con- 
^^ fusion now than it was in any part or at any alterations 
" whatsoever made in the late Queen's reign. . . . When I go 
"into the City aU the considerable men there crowd aboat 
" me , and press me in the most earnest manner to give some 
"reasons for these sudden and unexpected resolutions, and 
"to tell them who I thought were the advisers and contrivers 
" of thenu" *♦ It may be doubted , however, whether there is 
not some exaggeration in these statements, since, when we 



* "It i« difflonlt to trace the canses of a dlapnte between atatesmen." 
This was the remark of Sir Robert Walpole after his own qnarrtf with Lord 
Townshend in 1730. Coxe*8 Memoirs, vol. i. p. 889. 

** Mr. Brereton to Mr. Charles Stanhope, December, 1716. Erasmu 
Lewis writes to Swift, Jan. 12. 1717.— "The division of the Whigs is so 
"great that, morally speaking, nothing but another rebelUon caa ercr 
** unite them.** In this sense Lewis would probably not have been dis- 
pleased at their union* 
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come to positiye facts, we fin:4 tliat the fall in the funds did 
not amount to one per cent.* 

Townshend himself , andthe Walpoles, were not among 
the least indignant. Their resentment was still further ex- 
asperated by a very intemperate letter from Sunderland to 
LordOrford, directly accusing Townshend, BobertWalpole, 
and the Lord Chancellor, of having entered into engage- 
ments with the Prince and Duke of Argyle against the £ng's 
authority.** No wonder thatTownshend, perfectly innocent 
as he felt himself on that charge, should have more than ever 
given the reins to his passionate temper, should complain of 
this "infamous accusation** from the "villany and infatua- 
tion" of Lord Sunderland, and should impute to that noble- 
man "frenzy fits** in writing his letters.*** 

Townshend lost no time in sending his answers to Ha- 
nover. To Stanhope he wrote only a few lines in a stjrle 
of bitter irony; to the King his letter was couched in very 
loyal and becoming terms, respectfully but firmly declining 
the offer of Lreland. "My private affairs,** says he in his 
correspondence with the Hague, "would not permit me to 
"remove to Lreland, anymore than common honesty would 
"allow me to put the profits of that employment in my 
" pocket, without going over to do the duties of it.**f This 
was intended as a severe reflection on Sunderland, for having 
acted in the manner here described; but it might have been 
more prudentiy omitted, since we shall find Townshend 
himsefr very shortly afterwards taking precisely that course 
which he had branded as repugnant to " common honesty.** 

Both the Walpoles, on their part, wrote to Stanhope in 
very reproachful terms, declaring that he had acted "in a 
passion,** and with "sudden changes to old sworn friends;** 

" Letter from Mr. Charles Stanhope to Mr. Brereton. December, 
1716. 

** Thia letter itself is missing; bat it is mentioned by Lord Townshend 
when writing to M. Slingeland, Jan. 1. 1717, O.S., and by Baron de 
Wassenaar when writing to Lord Townshend, Jan. S6. 1717. Goxe*s Wal- 
pole. 

*** See Town8hend*s letter to Slingeland, Jan. 1. 1717, O. S. 
t Ibid. 
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aitd that, in their opinion, the authors of this ^scheme did 
^^nat ex:pect that Townshend would, nor desire that he 
* ^ fifa ould , a ccept the Lord Lieutenancy.*' Stanhope , in his 
reply f expresses deep concern that what he judged aod 
meant aa a service to Lord Townshend should be thus re- 
sented; that, so far from representing his Lordship's refosal 
of the Lord Lieutenancy to his prejudice, he had obtained 
the King's conunands to renew tiie offer; that the Lord Lien- 
tenantry would at all events be kept open for him till the 
King's return; and that he entreated Robert Walpole to 
prevflil upon Townshend to accept it He adds his satis- 
faction that Walpole at least has expressed no thoughts of 
resigning his office, and most eamestiiy hopes that they mAj 
" continue to live and act for the King's service with the same 
" IHendBhip and union which has been.*'* 

These friendly expressions tended in no small degree to 
allay the resentment of the brother Ministers; and a still 
more favourable effect was produced when the King left 
Hanover , and passed a few days at the Hague , on his way to 
Engl and. The leading men of the Dutch republic were , for 
the most part, personal friends of Townshend. To one of 
them, SUngelaud, he had just written a full account of hi« 
diamisaa] and vindication of his conduct. They openly ex- 
pressed their fears of the fatal consequences which this diri- 
sion in the British Cabinet might produce to the combined 
interest! of the two countries, and they left no exertion on- 
tried to promote a reconciliation. They held repeated con- 
versationfl with Sunderland and Stanhope; they wrote press- 
ing letters to Townshend. They assured him that Sunder- 
land repented of his violent letter to Lord Orford , and of his 
charge of caballing with the Duke of Argyle , which had pro- 
ceeded from his misconceiving a hasty expression of Lord 

* Stanhope to Robert Walpole, Jan. 1. and 8. 1717. Archdeacon Oaan 
iiDpQtflt tlie Goneiliatozy langoage of Stanhope in writing to Walpole mi 
Uethucn to ht9 *' terror** at perceiving the great weight which the opiiiiM 
qf ilio Dutch itatesmen had with George the Pint when His Mji^eaty ww at 
the HA^e on his return to England (Memoirs of Walpole, vol. i. p. IM, 
IDE^.}. A alngie fact overtnma this sarmise. Tho letten quoted by C«u 
VA dated from Hanover before the King^s departure. 
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Cadogan. They declared, as they truly might, that th9 
blame rested mainly upon the Hanoverians, and their false 
iutelligenoe from England ; that if Lord Townshend declined 
the King's comp^nds at present, he would close the avenue 
to his returning favour; and that if even Lord Townshend 
should be indifferent to that consideration, he ought still to 
sacrifice his own resentment to the necessity of union and to 
the public good.* 

The King himself, on his arrival (he landed at Margate 
towards the end of the month), received Townshend very 
graciously, and expressed his regret for the precipitation 
with whidL he had acted. By his direction the faJlen Minister 
reoeiyed a visit ftom Count Bemsdorf , who stated to him 
that His Majesty having, though perhaps on false reports 
and on hasfy impulse, taken away the seals from Lord 
Townshend, could not, with due regard to his own con- 
sistency and character, immediately restore them. But, if 
Lord Townshend would accept of Ireland, the King, satis- 
fied with that mark of submission, would give him every 
satisfaction in his power; would make no other change 
whatever in the adnunistration; and, so far from requiring 
Townshend to proceed to his post, would allow him to 
continue a member of the Cabinet in England, and give 
him leave to consider the Lord Lieutenancy as only a tem- 
porary office , to be exchanged hereafter for another at his 
pleasure. Townshend was softened by these promises; he 
saw, moreover, all the evils of division at that dangerous 
crisis ; and , being still more patriotic than passionate in his 
character, he gave way, and accepted the terms proposed 
to him. His.politicid adherents, comprising Metiiuen, 
Polteney, Walpoles, the Duke of Devonshire, and Lord 
Orford, were thus satisfied, and remained iu their places. 
Methuen, who had liitherto merely acted as Secretary of 
State during Stanhope's absence, was now appointed' his 
colleague for the southern depiurtment; and thus it was 

• Baron de WaiffiiMr to L^rd TowBfbend, Jui. 19. and 30. 1717* 
Caxe*a Walpole. 
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hoped that the party schism might be completely dosed, 
and the great body of Whigs completely reunited. 

My wish of presenting these intricate Ministerial trans- 
actions in one unbroken narrative has prevented me from 
noticing tiU now the conclusion of the treaties at the Hagae. 
— Even after sufficient full powers for Lord Cadogan had ar- 
rived, some trifling obstacles delayed for several days longer 
the separate signature of the Abb^ Dubois. Cadogan insisted 
that the title of King of France should still be borne bj 
Qeorge the First, and that the treaty should be written, 
not in French, but in Latin. In the former point he pr^ 
vailed, in the latter he yielded ; and, in fact, how could h« 
deny that the two ^'Eings of France" should negotiate in 
the language of that country? *'It is not difficult to di^ 
<< cover," says Dubois, ''that these pretensions in the £ng- 
''lish Ministers proceed from their inexpressible terror of 
"being brought before Parliament, and most severely ar- 
« raigned on the slightest pretext." * But these little difficul- 
ties being soon surmounted, the Convention between France 
and England was finally signed on the 28th of November 

Meanwhile, the slow formalities of the Dutch Republic 
were by no means exhausted, and the agents of the Coort 
of Vienna made every exertion to delay or to prevent its 
accession. But happily the principal statesmen were sen- 
sible of their true interest; and some threats of the Regent^ 
displeasure having spurred their lazy good will, they a: 
length waived some forms, quickened some others, an<i 
finally signed the treaty on the 4th of January, 1717. It re 
peated aU the articles of the previous convention between 
England and France; which convention, when Stanhope, 
shortly afterwards, passed through the Hague, was, at 
his suggestion, destroyed; that no id^a might prevail of 
separate interests, and that the whole might seem in ap- 
pearance, as well as be in reality, " the triple auliahcb."** 

« Mdm. de SevelingeB, vol. i. p. 282.; see also p. 454. 
*« M^m. de Bevelinges, vol. i. p. 240.; Corps Diplomatiqiie , toL t& 
part i. p. 484. ed. 1781. 
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It had been intended that the King should open Par- 
liament immediately on his return; but its meeting was 
delayed, and the public attention diverted by a new and 
unexpected discovery. That the Jacobites should enter 
into another conspiracy was no strange event; but to find 
the King of Sweden negotiating with them, and intending 
to assist their revolt by foreign invasion, might justly excite 
dismay. So far back as the late rebellion &e Duke of Ber- 
wick had formed a project of this nature, and held several 
conferences upon it with Baron Spaar , the Swedish Minister 
at Paris. It was designed that a body of seven or eight 
thousand Swedes , then encamped near Grothenburg , should 
be embarked at that port; that a sum of 150,000 livres should 
be advanced by the Pretender for their expenses; and that 
they should proceed to Scotland, which, as Berwick ob- 
serves , would be the easier, since no one had the least idea 
of such a scheme, and since, with favourable winds, the 
passage might be made in forty-eight hours.* A trusty mes- 
senger was immediately despatched with this project to the 
King of Sweden. But Charles being then closely besieged 
in Stralsund, it was long before this communication could 
reach him; and when it did, the critical state of his own 
affairs compelled him to decline it. A renewal of this enter- 
prise was now a favourite object with Charles, and recom- 
mended to him by the influence of Baron Gortz, his chief 
confidant and minister. Gortz was a Franconian by birth, 
and an adventurer in fortunes; but a man of singular ac- 
tivity, penetration, and address. For courage he was much 
less distinguished: he appears to have slunk ignominiously 
from several duels, especially from one with General Grum- 
kow, first Minister to the King of Prussia**; audit is not 
a little singular that a coward should have gained the highest 
favour of the most warlike prince of his age. His wander- 
ing, hap-hazard mode of life, before his appearance at the 

* M^m. de Berwick, vol. ii. p. 147. ed. 1778. Sec also the extracts 
from ttie Staart Papers. Appendix. 

** See Lamberty, M^m. vol. Ix. p. 267. This was the same Gramkow 
no groMly caricatured in the M^moires de Barelth. 
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Swedish Court, had giren him a peculiar dexterity in dealing 
with different characters , and an utter freedom &om scruple 
as to the means which he employed ; and he was, says Voltaire, 
equally lavish of gifts and of promises, of paths and of 
lies.* 

This active adventurer, having gone from Court to Court 
to stir up enemies against the House of Hanover, at length 
fixed his station at the Hague, as envoy from Sweden. 
Amongst those whom he had noticed and wished to take 
with Mm in his journeys, was Voltaire, at that time a very 
young man, known only as Hie author of some political 
lampoons, for which he was soon afterwards confined in the 
Bastille; but the historian has since commemorated the ob- 
scure intrigues of the satirist.** From Holland Gortz car- 
ried on a secret correspondence, wilii Count Gyllenborgand 
Baron Spaar, the Swedish Ministers at London and at Paris ; 
he had also some direct communications with the Pretender 
and ihe Duke of Ormond, and he had receired frill powers 
frbm Sweden. The views of GK>rtz were most extensive. He 
wished to form new political connexions for his master, 
whose imprudent heroism had hitherto gained him more ad- 
mirers than allies. He projected a peace with the Czar, 
and even a perfect concert of measures between that 
monarch and Sweden*** — a conspiracy against the Regent 
in France — an insurrection against George the t'irst in 
England — and an invasion of Scotland by Charies in per- 
son. It is evident that nothing could have been more auspi- 
cious for the Jacobite cause than to find itself freed from tiie 
unpopularity which attended its dependence upon France, 
and assisted no longer by a Romish but by a Protestant ally. 

• Histoire de Charles Xll., liTre viii. 

** See VolUiM, liiitelre de U &n«ite sons Pierre le Grand, pwtie ii. 
ch. 8. Observe how slightingly Voltaire, then called Aroaet, is spoken of 
in the contemporary M^moires de St. Simon (vol. xv. p. 69.). 
- *** The Csar, who was then travelling in Holland and France, waa cer- 
tainly favourable, in general, to the schemes of Gortz. According to 
Voltaire, he did and he did not see Gortz at the Hague. "Gorts vit deux 
*' fois 2i U Haye cet Emperear.** (Histoire de Charles XII.) ** Qoand Gortz 
^*fht k la Haye le Czar ne le vit point.** (Histoire de Pierre le Grand.) But 
fuch inaccuracies are not uncommon in Voltaire. 
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Spain also entered warmly into this scheme. Its Prime 
Atinister, Alberoni, sent to Spaar a subsidy of a million of 
French livres; and the little Court of the Pretender offered 
60,000 ;. Time, which, next to money, is the chief auxiliary 
in such enterprises , was to be fixed as early as possible ; the 
invading army was to number 12,000 SwedElsh soldiers, and 
the military reputation of their King was in itself a host. 

Happily for England this mine was tracked before it 
burst. So far back as October, some letters between 
Gyllenborg and Gortz being stopped and deciphered by the 
Government in London, afforded a clue to the whole con- 
spiracy*, and on the ^ng's return fresh information was 
received, and further measures became necessary. Stan- 
hope, to whose department this affair belonged, laid it be- 
fore ^e Council on the 29th of January, and proposed the 
decisive remedy of arresting the Swedish envoy and seizing 
his papers. A foreign Minister* who conspires against the 
very Government at which he is accredited has clearly 
violated the law of nations. He is, therefore, no longer 
entitled to protection from the law of nations. The privi- 
leges bestowed upon him by that law rest on the implied 
condition that he shall not outstep the bounds of his (fiplo- 
matic duties, and, whenever he does so, it seems impos- 
sible to deny that the injured Government is justified in 
acting as its own preservation may require. On such gsounds 
the Cabinet having agreed to the proposal of arresting 
Gyllenborg, it was executed on. the same day by General 
Wade, who found the Count making up some despatches. 
In a few words he explained his mission, laid hold of the 
papers on the table, and demanded those i^om the scrutoire. 
The Swede, much surprised and irritated, warmly ex- 
postulated on the laws of nations being violated in his per- 
son , and asked leave to send for the Marquis de Monteleon^ 
the Spanish Ambassador, that he might consult with bim; 

* Lord Townshend to Secretary Stanhope, Dot. 19. and Nov. 9. 1716. 
(Coxe*8 Walpole.) Bolfngbroke, writing to Wyndham, Sept. 18., observes, 
»The people who belong to St. Germain's and Avignon were never more 
"sangnine in appearance.*' 
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but Wade stated his positive orders not to let him speak with 
any person. On the other hand, the Count woidd by no 
means give up the key of the scrutoire , and the Coantess^ 
who came in, declared that it contained only her plate and 
linen; but it being, neyertheless , broke open, itwasfonnd 
to be fiill of papers. These, Greneral Wade , according to 
his instructions, sealed up and carried away, leaving a suffi- 
cient guard upon his prisoner. On the same day were also 
arrested, Mr. Csesar, Member of Parliament for Hertford, 
and Sir Jacob Banks, formerly member forMinehead, who 
were suspected of a share in the same conspiracy. * 

In a proceeding so unusual and startling, it was judged 
proper that Stanhope should write a circular to all th.^ 
foreign Ministers in London, informing them of the reasons 
for Gyllenborg*s arrest; and none of them expressed any 
resentment, except the Marqius de Mo nteleon.'^^ But a far 
more complete vindication than Stanhope*s letter was af- 
forded by those of Gyllenborg, which had been seized at 
his house, and which were forthwith published by autho- 
rity.*** They confirmed , in the most undoubted manner, 
all the charges of the Government, all the suspicions of the 
public It is remarkable that the name of Walpole occim 
in them ; and some hasty words of his are repeated , as if hi^ 
disgust with some of his brother Ministers might probablv 
draw him into the conspiracy. In this I am persuaded that 
Gortz and Gyllenborg did complete iigustice to Walpole. 
and , in fact, their expressions clearly prove that he had no: 
afforded them any adequate grounds for such hopes, f 

* "Connt Gyllenborg has pMsed moat of this Bummer with Cesar, t 
** or«atare of Lord^ Oxford's , in Hertfordshire.** Townshend to Stanhope. 
Oct. 19. 1716. 

♦♦ Political State, 1717, vol. i. p. 160. 

*** The material passages of this correspondenee are printed in the Par- 
liamentary History , vol. vii. p. 896-^91. 

f **1 do not know whether Mr. WalpoIe*8 expressions were tbe effect •" 
*'hi8 first rage on aeconnt of his brother-in-law, my Lord Towushead's. 
** being removed, or whether they came flrom hiiB heart.** Gyllenborg t^ 
Oorts, January 38. 1717. The subject was mentioned in the House off C^ 
mons by Mr. Hnngerford, on the 29nd of February. Ooxe, fat hisIJfe«^ 
Walpole, passes over the whole transaction in silenoe. 
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GorU waa on Hfk way to England to put the last hand to 
the eg(a4pjrac7, and had already reached Calais, when he 
heard of the fate of his colleague , and upon this returned to 
Holland. But at Arnheim he and his two secretaries were 
taken into custody, by an order from the States, obtained 
at the application of England. The arrest of this prime 
mover was certt^nly still more important tbun GyUenborg*s, 
bat it appears, to me to have been far less justifiable* For, 
admitting the full right of any government to seize and 
search a foreign Minister if conspiring against itself, yet it 
by n0 means follows that thia extreme resource should be 
extended to the case of a conspiracy against an ally. 

Charles, when informed of the proceedings at London 
and at Arnheim^ maintained a haughty silence, neither 
Qwning nor disowQJn^ the conduct of Gyllenborg, but di- 
recting, as a measure of reprisal, the arrest of Mr. Jackson, 
the British Besid^Qt in Sweden. With respect to the Dutch, 
whom he wished to conciliate, he pursued a milder course, 
merely forbidding their Minister to appe^ at his. Court* 
Meanwlnle, the Regjont, of France interposed his good officea 
as mediator; and, after sev^aj months of negotiation, and 
the Eegent making m assuraiace, in the name of Charles, 
that His Mii^esty had neyeii any intention to disturb the 
tranquillity of Great Britain, Couiit Gyllenborg was sent 
home and exchanged with Mr. Ja^son^ and Gorta, with 
the consent of tiie English GisT^r^ment, was set at liberty 
in Holland.* 

The Parliament, on its meeting (it was epened on ^ 
20th of Februaiy by the King in person), expresaed. great 
indignation at the conspiracy so happily crushed^ On^ 
member eiren went so far as to move that war should be 
declared against Sweden; which, Stanhope observed, it 
would be quite time enough to do if Charles should acknow- 
ledge the practice of his Ministers. Addresses to the King 
were carried in both Houses with perfect unanimity. But 
this happy concord was not of long continuance; and the 

* Poimcfd state, 1717, vol. U. p. 83. 
MahoH, HUtofTi, h 13 
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late schism in the admiiiistratioi& was soon found to be hy no 
means truly and thoroughly healed. Walpole was too con- 
scions of his own ability and influence, and too aspiring in 
his temper, to be long contented with a second place. His 
own quarrel, some years afterwards, with Ms brother-in- 
law and most intimate and steady friend Lord Towndiend, 
clearly shows how little he could bear a rival near the 
throne; and according to his own expression at that time, 
he was determined that the firm shoidd be not Townshend 
and Walpole , but Walpole and Townshend. Thus also be 
ill brooked the superior influence of Sunderland and Stan- 
hope. Priyate coldness, and, perhaps, private cabsla, 
soon led to public reserve, to utter silence in the House of 
Commons , or to faint and formal support On the motion 
of granting His Migesty a supply against Sweden, it wai 
expected by the Goyernment that Walpole, named as he 
had been in the Swedish correspondence, would have felt it 
incumbent upon him to show peculiar seal and energy. But 
on the contrary, his unwillingness and dissatisfaction were 
apparent; and tiiough he did speak in favour of the motion,* 
yet he seems to have done so coldly and shortly; and all his 
and Townshend*s personal adherents, known to aet accord- 
ing to his advice and direction, voted on tibe opposite side. 
They were, of course, joined in this policy by the i^ok 
body of Jacobites, Tories, and discontented Whigs, and 
prevailed so far that, on the division, the motion for a soppij 
was carried by a nugorily of only four — the numbers hiang 
15S against 149. 

No Government could possibly close its eyes or restrain 
its hands from the authors of so insidious an attack; and 
coming as it did from the party of which Lord Townshend 
was called the leader, it was necessary to make an example 
of that nobleman. The state of the case was immediately 
laid before the King; and, according to ffis Mjyesty's 

* Goxe in mUtaken in Mying that Walpole In this debate **mnlnteiBri 
aprofoond aUenee.** (Ufe, p. 106.) Both Bobert aa^ Hora^ Walpo^ 
q^ke for the Supply. (Pari. Hiat. toL tU. p. ttS.) 
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directions, Secretary Stanhope, on the same evening of the 
division, the 9th of April, wrote a letter to Lord Townshend, 
acknowledging his past services, but announcing his dis- 
missal from the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland. If Stanhope 
and Sunderland had formed any similar intention against 
Walpole, it was anticipated by that Minister, who, early 
next morning, waited on His Majesty to resign his places of 
f^rslLord of theTreastiry and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
George showed great regret at parting with so able a ser- 
vant, and endeavoured to persuade him to keep his post, 
using many kind expressions, and several times pressing 
the seals back upon him; but Walpole, though moved even 
to tears by His Miyesty's goodness, remained firm in his 
determination. His example was followed the same morning 
by Methuen and Pulteney, and, a few days afterwards, by 
Lord Orford and the Duke of Devonshire. Stanhope was 
appointed First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Sunderland and Addison Secretaries of State, 
James Craggs Secretary at War, the Earl of Berkeley First 
Lord of the Admiralty, the Duke of Newcastle Lord Cham- 
berlain, and the Diike of Bolton Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land: LordCowper and the Duke of Kingston remaining in 
their places. 

The loss ofWalpole was severely felt by tl\e new adminis- 
tration. His influence with the House of Commons, and 
his reputation with the public, had greatly risen, and he was 
superior to Stanhope both in power of debate and in know- 
ledge of finance. His late conduct, however, exposed him to 
many angry reflections; his cabal against his colleagues was 
termed *'a criminal conspiracy," and his withdrawing from 
the Government, "a defection;" and these charges appear 
to have induced him, during the first few days, to pursue 
a very moderate course. When Stanhope proposed to ^ the 
subsidy against Sweden at 250,000/., and when Pulteney 
thundered against "a German Ministry," Walpole closed 
the debate, and turned it in favour of the Government by 
observing, that having already spoken in favour of the 

18* 
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Supply, he should now give the Court his ¥ote. Soon after- 
wards he took an opportunity to promise, in the House of 
Commons, that ''the tenor of his conduct should show he 
*' never intended to make the King uneasy, nor to embvrasB 
"his affairs."* But never, certainly, was any profession 
so utterly belied in performance. Almost from the mosieikt 
he left the Treasury until tiie moment he returned to it, he 
unifon^ly and bitterly opposed every measure of the Grovenh 
ment. No regard for ike public, no feeling for his owb 
consistency, ever withheld him. He unscrupulously leagued 
himself witii Shippen, Wyndham, Bromley, and other decided 
enemies to the reigning dynasty, insomuch that Shi|ii>eD, 
on one occasion, expressed his satisfaction that his &ieAd 
Walpole was no more afiraid than himself of being called t 
Jacobite. He had made a warm opposition to the Schism 
Bill at its passing, saying that it ratiier resembled a. decree 
of Julian the Apostate, than a law of a Protestant Parlia- 
ment; yet he no less strenuously resisted the xej^eaX of that 
very law when proposed by Stanhope, We ukaSl find him, 
who had been one of the prime movers of Oxford's impeach- 
ment, contriving a legal difficolty, and aasiating that 
Minister's escape. We shall find him joining the vulgar 
outcry against a standing army, and declaring that 12,000 
men were fully sufficient, at the vexy time when he well knew 
the countiy to be in danger of another insurreotioxi, and 
of invasions both from Sweden and from Spain. We shall 
find him, so acute and practical a statesman, not ashamed 
to argue against that necessary measure the Mutiny Bill, 
and exclaiming in the heat of debate, ''He that is for blood 
'' shiJl have blood!** In short, his conduct out of ofiice is 
indefensible, or, at least, is undefended even by his wannest 
partisans**; and, in looking through our Parliamentaiy 
annals, I scarcely know where to find any parallel of coali- 
tions so unnaturid, and of opposition so &ctious. 

* ParllamenUry HUtoiy , vol. Tii. p. 446. and 449. 

** 8«« tii« Mflftotions of 8p«ak«r Onslow and of Archdeacon Cos* 
(Xemolftt vol. I. p, 110., and vol. tt. p. Ml.). 
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The character of a statesman so reckless in opposition, 
but so eminent in office, deserves the most attentive con- 
sideration, and affords Ihebest clue to the history of England 
for more than twenty years. During his life , he was loaded 
with unmerited cehsures; since his death, he has sometimes 
received ezaggeriaited praise. Amidst the showers of invec- 
tive which his enemies have poured, amidst the clouds of 
incense which his flatterers have raised, the true lineaments 
of his mind are dimly and doubtfully seen; and I should have 
failed far more Completely in my attempt to give an impartial 
representation of them, but for the kindness of a most 
eminent man, who has condescended to point out several 
errors in my first impressions, and to send me his own matured 
reflections on this subject. 

Bobert Walpole Was bom in 167^, of an ancient gentle- 
man's ftunily in Norfolk. His natural indolence would 
probably have overpowered and kept down his natural 
abilities , had he not been a third son^ and seen the necessity 
of labour for his bread. At Eton, where he was the con- 
temporary, and in some degree the rival, ^f 6t. John, he 
was educated as one intended for the Church, and used to 
say of himself afterwards, with perhaps no unreasonable 
vanity, that had he taken orders, he shotdd have been 
Archbishop of Canterbury instead of Prime Minister. But, 
at the age of twenty-two, he found himsdf, by the death 
of his brothers, heir to the family estate, with a double 
advantage — the inheritance of an elder and the application 
of a younger son. On the decease of his father in 1700*, 
he was returned to Parliament for the family borough of 

* Horace Walpole ai^s in one of his letters, "The other dqy Sir Bobert 
**foand an old accoant book df his father's, wherein he set down all his 
'* expenses. In three ttioaths and ten di^ that he wm in London one 
'^ winter, he spent — what do yoa think? — 642. 7«. 6d» There are many 
'•*' articles for Nottingham ale, eighteen peilce for dinners, five shillings to 
^^Bob (Sir Bobert), and one memorandnm of Biz tbllliags gfVQb In exchange 
''*■ to Mr. Wllkins for his wig. And yet this old man, my grandfather, had 
^* 2000^ a ^^ar Norfolk sterlihg. He iittje thought that what maintained him 
**' for a whole Session would scarce serve one of his younger grandsons to 
^* buy japan and fans for Princesses at Florence.**— (Letters to Sir Horace 
Haiin, vol. i. p. m. ed. 1888.) 
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Castle Rising. He immediately and zealously attadied 
himself to the Whigs; and as, besides the two seats at Castle 
Bising, he could command another at Lynn, he brought bis 
party no small accession of political patronage. The first 
time when he rose to speak (on what subject is not recorded) 
he by no means fulfilled the hopes of Jhis friends; he was 
confused and embarrassed, and, according to the Parlia- 
mentary phrase, "broke down." But his perseverancd soon 
retrieved this failure. The occasion on which he appears 
to have first distinguished himself was the celebrated pro- 
ceeding on the Aylesbury election in 1704; and thus, by a 
curious contrast, the statesman, who was afterwards denoun- 
ced as the most profligate parliamentary leader eyer known 
in England, the very "father of corruption," gained his 
earliest laurels as the champion of free elections ! 

From this time forward Walpole slowly but steadily rose 
in fame as a debater. He also naturally contracted a close 
friendship and intimacy with many of the leading men of 
his party, especially with Lord Treasurer GU)dolphin; with 
Pulteney, who in after life became his chief rival and anta> 
gonist; and with Stanhope, who had taken his brother Horace 
as his private secretary. In March, 1705, he was appointed 
one of the Council to tiie Lord High Admiral; and in 1706, 
when St John resigned the Secretaryship of War, Walpole 
was promoted to tibat office. Next year he was also inade 
Treasurer of the Navy. In 1710 he was one of the Managers 
of Sacheverell*s impeachment; but when the disgrace of his 
friends followed close upon that ill-advised, or at least 
unfortunate, measure, he honourably adhered to their faUing 
fortunes, and in spite of some insidious overtures firom 
Harley , threw up his Secretaryship in September the same 
year. His party attachment, however, was soon to expose 
him to greater evils than the loss of place. In December, 
1711, a charge of corruption was brought forward against 
him in the House of Commons, relating to some forage con- 
tracts, which, as Secretary at War, he had made in Scotland. 
Witnesses were examined, and Walpole heard in his defence. 
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A warm debate ensued; and at length the House resolved, 
<* That Bobert Walpole Esq. was guilty of a breach of trust, 
<^and notorious corruption; that he should be conunitted 
'^prisoner to the Tower of London;" and on a subsequent 
motion, ''That he should be expelled the House.*' It is 
quite certain , however, from the temper of his judges , that 
even the most evident innocence, or the strongest testimo- 
nies, would not have shielded him from condemnation, and 
that, had he made no forage contracts at all, or made them 
in the spirit of an Aristides or a Pitt, he would have been 
expelled with equal readiness by that House of Commons — 
the same which did not blush to hurl an unworthy charge of 
peculation against Marlborough. 

On his condemnation, Walpole surrendered himself a 
prisoner, and was sent to the Tower. His sentence, so far 
from impairing his character, raised his reputation. He was 
considered a martyr to his party, and praised as martyrs real 
or fancied always are. He received repeated visits in prison 
from Marlborough, Somers, Godolphin, and the other tshief 
men of the day; and when released at the end of the Session 
in July, 1712, he found himself' raised to an important per- 
sonage in the estimation of his friends. The Tories, however, 
still continued to look upon him as a very subordinate 
character; and so late as 1713, we find Swift, in some 
satirical verses, place Walpole in the lowest rank of the 
Whigs as a contrast to Lord Somers.* 

An attempt had been made to re-elect Walpole for his 
borough; but the House of Commons declared him incapable 
of sitting in that Parliament, and he was therefore excluded 
till the Dissolution next year. In the interval he assisted 
Steele in the composition of several party pamphlets , conti- 
nued and improved his political connexions, and on re-enter- 

* «» Ton *11 then defy the strongeBt Whig, 

^* With both his hands, to bend a twig, 
** Though with onlted strength they all pall, 
^* From Somers down to Craggs and Walpole.** 

iSwift*s Works, vol. x. p. 898.) Craggs was then only a sort of GtUopin 
VAmbaasade* 
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ingParliament (from which poiMlie joins and is borne along 
with the cttrrent of my narrative)^ he spoke with an energy 
and effect which he nerrer yet had attained. The Iftiist^ 
found that) in attempting to crush, they had only shaipened 
his hostilitf . 

The talents of Walpold were entinetttiy practical , and fit 
for the conduct of gma,t affiadrs. He Was alwajs steady, and 
therefore usuatty succedsftil in his schemes. HIb thm of 
policy were 'generally most acute, and his kiio#ledge of 
finance profound. No fanciful theoiy, no love of abstract 
principles, ever warped his judgment; even the most tryng 
cbcumstances could veiy seldom ruffle his good humour; 
and cahn himself, he worked upon the passions 0f ot^en 
So closely had he studied all the weak pointb of hmnu 
nature — so skilftdly were his address and management 
adapted to them, that he scarcely ever failed, either in pnblie 
or in pdvatC) to gain upon his hearers. There have m- 
tainly been many more eloquent orators, but never, 1 1)^ 
iieve, a more dexterous debater. He would not willing^ 
leave even the least pMt of his i^ubject untouched. He knew 
Ihat weak minds seldom yield to a single argus^eat , even t« 
the strongest, but are more easily Overpowered by a number, 
of whatever kind. Alwaye catling and always following 
the disposition of the House ^-* knowing exactly when to 
press , and when to recede -^ able at pleasure to tmfbld the 
most intricate details, or to involt^e Jli<l^clioUB reasoning tk 
grossest fallacies -- he , in the lOng'Vtth , prevailed over spi- 
rits far more lofty and soaring* 

We are assured, however, ^^ittt the powers of debate 
were not those to which he ent^ly'Or principltlly trusted for 
the msmagement of the House olCommons. The indignsnt 
clamour of ^s contemporaries ^ the eloquent voice of i 
Wyndham — the magic pen of a Bolingbroke — have de- 
nounced in glowing terms the patron and parent of Parlia- 
mentary corruption. Beneath the floweis of their rhetorie, 
and the venom of their party rancotir, there is no doubt & 
foundation of truth. But the more equal tribunal of postei* 
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ty has discovered no «iiiall excuse fot lAm in the political 
toipitude even of many w)io ihus arraigned him — in the 
general lowness and baseness of Mis a^e ^^ in the fact, that 
so many of i;he representatives of the people were on sale, 
and ready, if not bought by Walpole, to be bid fbr by thB 
Jacobites. The more tihe private letters of this period come 
tQ light the more is this truth apparent^ What shiall we say, 
for example, when we find the grea^gtandson and represen- 
tative of Hampden, and himself la dislingtiished statesman, 
have the effirontery to threaten in writing, tbat, unless he 
can obtain a pemiiCMn from ^e reigi^g ifm&y^ he will ^< very 
'^soon take service in 4iome other i^Uy** -^ meaning the 
Pretender's?* Are we realfy jui^tified in 8p«aking as if 
publie men had been all disposed to be virtuous and incor- 
ruptible during Wttlpole's government, and were turned 
from the patlis of honour by the address of <lb«l wily 
tempter? 

Besides, are not these charges against Walpole marked 
by extreme ezaggeraMon, even onl£etestimony of his ene- 
mies ihemselveitt? At the hl\ of Walpole a select Committee 
was appointed to inquire into his publio conduct during the 
last ten years, and out of its il members, that Committee 
comprised no less than 18 of his bitterest enemies. The 
Minister then stood forsaken and alone — there was no 
Court favour «t hits ba<dk *— no patronage or lucre in his 
hands — mtMh popularity to gain , and no danger to run by 
assailing him. Yet, even under such favourable circum- 
stanoen, what did this ten years* siege upon his character, 
this political Troy, really bring forth at last? What facts 
does the report allege in support of its avowed hostility? 
An attempt upon th^ virtue of the Mayor of WeymouIlL ! 
The promise of a place in the revenue to a returning ofEiCer ! 
The atrocity of dismissing som^ excise officers who had 
voted agahist the d^^reiiuneitt candidate 1 Vague surmises 
from the lai^ge amount of «^«^et service money! Now, if 
WiUpole had in real tnith been the <eorrupter of his age — if 

* I^etter to Lady Suffolk, OttbelS* Vttl, iHVb^ Solfdlk Gorreapondence. 
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he had prostituted public honours or public rewards intiie 
cause of corruption — if fraudulent contracts, undue in- 
fluence at elections, and bribed members of Parliament, 
were matters of every-day occurrence — if , in short, only 
one tenth part of the outcry againt Walpole was well found- 
ed, how is it possible that powerful and rancorous opponents 
should be able to find oidy so few, imperfect, and meagre 
proofs to hurl against him? No defence on the part of Wal- 
pole's friends is half so strong and convincing as this failare 
of his enemies. 

On these grounds, then, I think that we are justified in 
asserting — first, that there was extreme exaggeration in the 
charges against Walpole, and, secondly, that there is no 
small excuse to be found for him in the tone and temper of 
his age. I am far, however, from denying that considerable 
corruption did exist I am even inclined to believe that Wal- 
pole did not su£Eiciently strive against it, and went beyond 
the supposed necessities of the case. An honest Mimster^ 
even if unable to stem the tide of corruption — even if he 
can reconcile it to his conscience to be borne along by it— 
should at least never lose the hope of changing its direction* 
and purifying its waters. Still less should he do any thing to 
strengthen its current and aggravate its foulness. Now, it 
appears to me that the corruption of public men , so far fixna 
diminishing, rather grew and increased during the long ad- 
ministration of Walpole. On this point it is impossible to 
produce any English testimony that shall be considered 
quite free from partiality. But Count Palm, the Impeiial 
Minister in London, could have no bias for or against the 
previous characters of our history, and we find him in 172€ 
apparently limiting the corruption of the House of Commons 
within "these few years."* Some other testimonies might, 
I think, be shown. But it also seems to me that the sort of 
language which we are assured was held by Walpole in £uni- 
liar conversation was calculated to prolong and to perpe- 
tuate a low tone of public morals. He used to talk of 
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honesty and patriotism as 'Uchool-boy flights;'* of himself 
as "no saint," "no Spartan," "no reformer;" and ask yonng 
men, when first entering public life with their inborn feel- 
ings and classic themes of freedom fresh upon them, "Well, 
" are yoa to be an old Boman? — a patriot? You will soon 
"come off that, and grow wiser." — Thank GU)d! the next 
generation did not " come off that," and was " wiser ! " 

The administration of Walpole was prudently and bene- 
ficially directed to the maintenance of peace abroad, to the 
preservation of qniet and the progress of prosperity at home. 
It may , however, be doubted whether, in his domestic poli- 
cy, he was not too fond of palliatives, and applied hixnself 
merely to silence complaints, instead of redressing wrongs. 
It is also to be observed, that though he loved peace much, 
he loved his own power more. He kept the country from 
hostilities so long as he could do so with safety to hunself ; 
bat when the alternative lay between a foolish war and a 
new administration, he never hesitated in deciding for the 
former. Office was, indeed, his natural element; when ex- 
cluded from it, he was, as we have seen, most turbulent and 
restless ; he crept back to it, through a peculiarly humbling 
coalition; and even at the end, Speaker Onslow assures us 
that he "went very unwillingly out of his power." 

The knowledge of Walpole was very limited, and he pa- 
tronised literature as little as he understood it. "In gene- 
ral," says his son , " he loved neither reading nor writing." * 
"How I envy you!" he exclaimed to Fox, whom he found 
one day, after his fall, reading in the library at Houghton. 
His splendid success in life, notwithstanding his want of 
learning, may tend to show what is too commonly forgotten 

* Horace Walpole to Mann, Aug. 17. 1749. I do not, however, place 
any reliance on the well-known story, that daring the Excise debates Wal- 
pole heard for the first time of Empson and Dudley. On referring to Wal- 
pole*fl own speech (Pari. Hist. vol. yiii. p. 1805.), it will be seen that he 
begin* by acknowledging the hints he had received from Yorke , and then 
draws an elaborate contrast between himself and the unworthy favourites 
alleged by Wjmdham. Now surely it is a very different thing never to have 
heard of Empson and Dudley, and not to be conversant with every minute 
particular of their lives and characters. In these Yorke was no doubt better 
▼eraed. 
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in modern plans of edacation — that it is of farmoreiispoT- 
tance to have the mind well disciplined than richlystoicd- 
strohg rather than ftdl. Walpole was, however, fond of peni 
sing and quoting Horace , to whom , in his private etocter, 
he might, perhaps, not unaptly be compiired. He was good 
tempered, jbyotiB, and sensual, with Im elegant taste for 
the arts; awarin friend, an indulgent master, and a boo 
companion. We are told of him, that whenever he received 
a packet of letters, the one from his gamekeeper was usnallj 
the first which he opened. To women he was greatly *^ 
dieted , and his daughter by his second wiffe was bom befom 
their marriage. He had an easy and flowing wit, bat toe 
commonly indulged it to the utmost limits of coarseness 
and Savage ^0 had seen him familiarly at Lord TyrcoQ 
neFs, tt^ed to say of him that the whole range of hismiBi 
was fif om olwcettity to politics , and from politics to obweiih 
ty. * In his prfVatte expenses , he was not only liberal, but 
lavish^, and it must be acknowledged that the magni^cence 
of his buildings, ttie ertent of his purchases, andtheprofr 
sion of his entertainments at Houghton, gave his enemies n* 
small handle for invective.** He should have reeollecte^ 
that the disjAay of wealth by a Prime Minister is always© 
popular with the multitude : if acquired, it excites suspicioB; 
if inherited, etivy. So true is this, that in democracies u 
outward air of poverty is often considered the bestrecoffl- 
mendation to public favour and confidence. IntiieUniW 
States an intelligent French traveller lately sawan emiD»' 
living statesman, a candidate for the Presidentship, cann* 
ing in a patched eoat and ragged hat.*** Such is the ^ 
form of the courtiers to King Mob! 

• See John»6!i'» Life of Savage. 

** According to Coze, Ms boUdings andparchases at Hoogbtoni^ 
have cost tio lesji tbaa 300,000/. (p. 738.), hfs pictures 40«(X)0(. (p> TSOl^ 
lodge at Richmdlid 14,006(. (p. 759.}, and each '^meeting" at noogbtoaSf** 
(p. 76d.). I believe tb&t he died fur frotn rich. 

*** Hftrlb, bu l*lEsclairage aax Etats Uhis, par M. de Beaomont, t<»- 
b. HVJ, Ue Aa^B , that he saw the gentleman in questioh '* parcosrir It Ff 
'^^ j^dc bfa vienx cb&p^au et an habit troud. XI fait sa coar ao p«V;^ 
^ Chk^bd ^dgime k seis truvers et tout soaverain ses caprices.** MoreljW 
however, the American editor of my History, while acknowledgiB{»' 
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Itwonld be luguat to Wajpole to conclude his character 
withcHit alluding tp his mildness and placability towards his 
political opponents. The system under which contending 
statesmen used to raise up rival scaffolds, and hunt down 
one another even to the death , ended during his administra- 
tion \ iiltJtiough I must own that I think no small part of the 
praise belongs to the personal clemency and kindliness of 
George the First and George the Second4* On the whole 
Walpole appears to me to have been a man of many useful 
and sQJoe great qualities; who faithfully served his country, 
but who never forgot his own family ; and who rose partly by 
the frailties of others , as well as by merits of bis own. With 
every allowance for the ''evil days and evil tongues" amongst 
which his lot had fallen, it is impossible not to own that his 
character wants somethmg of moral elevation. Name him In 
the same sentence with a Chatham, and who will not feel the 
contrast? The mind of Chatham bears the lineaments of a 
higher nature ; and the very sound of l^s name carries with it 
something lofty and august Of Wa^pqlCf on the other ha»A, 
the defects — nay , perhaps, even th^ n^ierits — have in them, 
something low and common. Ko enthu^ia^m was ever felt 
for his person; none was everkindle4 by bis memory, ib^o 
man ever inquired where his remains a^^ Laid j or went to pay 
a homage of reverence at his tomb. Between him a9d 
Chatham there is the same difE^enoft as between success and 
glory! 

At the period of Walpole*^ resignation, in 1717, he had 
just matured a very able and well considere4 scheme for tbe 
reduction of the national debts. The rate of common interest 

Beaamont> in sfeneral friendly tone , declares hla statement in this instance 
to be only **a foreiinier*s hasty assumption by which some carelessness of 
"dress is'conyerted.into a purpose of gaining popiilarity.** 

* Otf this point we may safely tnist the testimony of i^ zealons Jacobite. 
Lockhart of Gamwath tells us, ** It was moved and pressed in the Cabinet 
^^Cooncil, to prosecute the Earls of Wigtonn* Kincardine, and Dundonald, 
"the lK>rd Balmerino, and voyaelT, for hig;h treason (in 1796), but the 
*Mate»]^injg (George the First) opposed it; he said *be would have no 
"more blood or fore-faulters* .... and in this he was so positive, that 
"his Ministers, after several attempts* were forced to drop it.** (vol. ii, 
p, S98.) 
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for money had, by the statute of the 12 th of Anne, beenre- 
dnced to five per cent.; but in the funds it continued to ex- 
ceed seven;* and of these funds a part, namely, the Long 
and Short Annuities, was irredeemable, and could not be 
to u the d w i thout the consent of the proprietors. The plan of 
Walpole , in which we may trace the earliest germ of a Na- 
il on al Sill lung Fund, was, in the first place, to borroir 
t; 00,000 A at only four per cent, and to apply aU savings to 
the discharge of the principal and interest of the debts con- 
tracted before December, 1716. Concurrently with this 
ache me , ha hoped to form arrangements with the Bank and 
South Stia Companies, by which they should not only rednce 
their own interest, but lend, if required, the former two 
millionB and a half, and the latter two millions, at five per 
cent J to pay off such holders of redeemable debts as miglit 
Tcfnae to accept an equal reduction. The first part of thes»? 
measureii was brought forward by Walpple on the Tcry day 
of hts resignation; an event which he announced, saying. 
*^thiit he now presented that Bill as a country gentlemai 
"but hoped that it would not fare the worse for having tw- 
'^ fathers} ^ and that his successor would take care to bring it 
* * to p erf e c tion." Nor were the expectations of Walpole di.- 
appointed^ the arrangements he had in view with ^eBanl^ 
and South Sea Companies were successfully concluded, witb 
some altejratlonB, by Stanhope ; a result, no doubt, almost en 
tirely owing to Walpole's skill and reputation for finance^** 
but marked with peculiar disinterestedness on the part of tht 
new Oh art eellor of the Exchequer. He stated , in tihe House. 

* *'' Dii not we make se^en or eight per cent, by the poblic fands, u- 
^* tblBt n|H>n the secarity of the Parliament of England , and are pii- 
^ ' pa n ctu lilly every quarter f ** (Remarks of an English Oentlemaa to Coc< 
Gyll«nborF?> u quoted in his letter to Gorts, Deo. 4. 1716.) Mr. Hlmge^ 
ford Siiid in the HoDse Of Commons, May 20. 1717, '"He knew ^ txf*- 
^^i-iuncQ, rincl in the coorse of his business, that "money msy be had li 
^^4 par cDiit. on good securities.** See the detailed aoconnts in the C«c* 
mons* Journals, vol. xvUi. p. 497—607. 

" Stivi^rjit publications have assigned to Stanhope the merit ef thef 
reductions ^ tiad wo read on his monument In Westminster Abbey , ^^D<i- 
^^cnlnm riibUcarum peouniarum fidcm, temperate solerter fcenore, cec 
*'AQrvavii In to gram.** I am bound to say, that I think this praise belos^i 
»ot tu ataiiLupe but to Walpole. 
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that he understood it had been the common practice of those 
concerned in the administration of the Treasury to make' 
bargains for the public with the Governors and Directors of 
Companies, by which some private advantages were generally 
made; but that, in his opinion, such bargains ought to be 
determined at the Bar of the House; and if any advantages 
could be made , the public ought to have the benefit of them. 
This was a system in which his predecessors had not pro- 
posed any alteration. 

The financial measures in question were finally embodied 
in three Bills, and all passed into laws. But though Stan- 
hope and Walpole scarcely differed on this subject, a violent 
altercation arose between them on one occasion when it was 
before the House. Stanhope , giving way to his passionate 
temper, said that ''he ingenuously owned his incapacity for 
"the affairs of the Treasury, which were so remote from his 
"studies and inclination that therefore he would fain have 
"kept the emplo3rment he had before, which was both more 
" easy and profitable to him ; but that he thought it his duty 
"to obey the King's commands ; — that, however, he would 
"endeavour to make up, by application, honesty, anddis- 
" interestedness , what he wanted in abilities and experience ; 
" — that he would content himself with the salary and lawful 
"perquisites of his office; and, though he had quitted a 
" better place , he would not quarter hunself upon any body 
" to make it up ; — that he had no brothers , nor other rela- 
" tions , to provide for; and that, on his first entering into the 
"Treasury, he had made a standing order against the late 
" practice of granting reversions of places." 

Walpole, stung by these insinuations , replied with great 
warmth, complaining, in the first place , of breach of friend- 
ship and betraying private conversation. He frankly owned 
that, while he was in employment, he had endeavoured to 
serve his friends and relations, than which, in his opinion, 
nothing was more reasonable or more just "As to the 
"granting reversions," he added, "I am willing to acquaint 
''the House with the meaning of that charge. I have no 
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'* objections to the GrermanMiiusters whom the King brouf^i 
'^with him from ^aaover, ftud who, as far ag I have ob* 
'* servied, have behay^d themselves like men of honour; bat 
<< there is a mean f^Upw" (alluding to Kobethon) , ''of what 
''nation I know notf who is eager to dispose of employ- 
"ments. This man, having obtained the grant of a rever- 
" sion , whi<?b be designed for his son , I thought it too good 
'<for hm^ a^d tbei^foise reserved it for my own son. On 
'Hhis disappointment the foreigner was so impertinent as to 
"demand %JoiOOL, mid^ pretence that he had been offered 
" that sum for tfee reversion. But I was wiser than to comply 
"with his d^ioands, a«d one of the chief reasons that made 
" me resign^AA, b^oaude I would not connive at aome things 
^'that wer^ mFn^i on." Stanhope answered; Walpole re- 
joined; SQV^ri violent e:(pres8ions passed; and it needed 
the interfereufi^ of the House to prevent a hostile meetiiig 
between these fprmer friends. Soon after this time. Pope 
writes, "The poUttcal state is under great divisions; the 
"parties of Walpde and Stanhope as violent as Whig and 
"Tory."* 

By the advice oi the b«w administration, the King, ob 
the 6th of May» wewt to the House of Lords with a speeds 
in which were re^omvvended a reduction of 10,000 men in the 
army, and «a Aeifr^f Grraoe to many persons involved in the 
late rebellion. Undw the cirqumstances of the eonntry, the 
former was a very populiur, and the latter a very wise mea- 
sure. 

The two other most important proceedings of this Ses- 
sion were the attack upon Lord Cadogan and the release of 
Lord Oxford. Cadogan, as ambassador to the Hi^^ue , had 
superintended the transpoitii]^ the Dutch auxiliaries at the 
time of Hie rebellion. A^amgeof fraud and embezslemeat 
in thsise expenses was uqw: bm«ght forward against him bj 
some of Uie Jacobite member^ of) Parliament, to whom his 
seal and success against the rebela in Scotland had made 
him peculiarly obnoxious. Jm this spiteful attadt, Shippes 

« To Lady Mary W. Montagiu l^ttttf , vol. i. p. 119. , ed. 18S0. 
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might smile to find himself backed by Walpole and Pulte- 
nej; the former speaking for nearly two hours , and milking 
such violent exertions that the blood burst Irom his nose, 
and that he was obliged to retire from the House. They 
were answered by Stanhope, Craggs, Lechmere, and several 
others; and evidence in vindication of Cadogan was given 
at the Bar.* Lechmere, who had lately been appointed 
Attorney-General , observed most truly that the inquiry was 
altogether frivolous and groundless , and the result of party 
malioe; that it was of the same nature as those which had 
formerly been levelled against Marlborough, Townshend, 
and Walpole himself; and that those very persons who were 
now most clamorous for an inquiry had been wholly silent 
about these pretended frauds whilst they were .in office. 
Notwithstanding, however, these home-l^rusts, the spirit 
of faction was so strong that the motion was only negatived 
by a majority often. 

The proceedings in Lord Oxford's case seemed to par- 
take of his character, and could scarcely have been more 
slow and dilatory had they been directed by himself. For 
nearly two* years had he now been in confinement, and no 
progress yet made in his triaL But on a petition from Lord 
Oxford complaining of the hardship , the business was taken 
up with vigour. The Lords appointed the 24th of June as 
the day for it The Commons renewed the sittings of thek 
Secret Committee ; and as it was found that the zeal of Wal- 
pole had suddenly cooled on leaving office, and that he 
almost always absented himself, it became necessary to 
appoint another chairman in his place. In fact, he and 
Townshend in their eagerness to thwart and embarrass the 
new administration at all risks, were now combining with 
< the Tories to screen their former enemy from justice. They 
could not, after their own past accusations, openly appear 
as his defenders; such a change would have hurt their cha- 
racters, and perhaps their consciences; and tbeyaccord- 

* Bee Ijord Oadogan's Case In Boyer*s Political State, 1717, vol. U 
p. 697— 702. 

Mahon, History • I. 19 
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ingly took a more artful course, by inducing Oxford^s fiiend^ 
Lord Harcourt, to propose a specious alteration in the order 
of proceedings. 

When, therefore, the 24th of June had come — when the 
Peers had assembled in Westminster Hall — when the King, 
the Royal family, and the foreign Ministers were seated 
around as spectators — when Oxford, brought from the 
Tower, stood bare-headed at the Bar, with the fatal axe 
carried before him — when the articles of impeachment and 
the EarFs answer had been read — when Hampden had 
harangued — when Sir Joseph Jekyll had just risen to make 
good the first article — Harcourt interposed, and stated 
that before the Managers proceeded further he had a motion 
to make. The Peers accordingly adjourned to their own 
House, where Lord Harcourt represented ''that going 
''through all the articles of impeachment would take up i 
" great deal of time to very little purpose. For if the Com- 
"mons could make good the two articles for hi^h treason. 
"the Earl of Oxford would forfeit both life and estate, and 
"there would be an end of the matter; whereas, the pro- 
" ceeding in the method the Commons proposed would draw 
"the trial into a prodigious length." He also observed "that 
"a Peer, on his trial on articles for misdemeanours onh*. 
" ought not to be deprived of his liberty nor sequestered 
" from Parliament , and is entitled to the privilege of sitting 
"within the Bar during the whole time of his trial; in ai 
"which particulars the known rule in such cases may be 
"evaded should a Peer be brought to his trial on several 
"articles of misdemeanours and of high treason mixed to- 
"gether, and the Commons be admitted to make good the 
"former before judgment be given on the latter."* Har 
court, therefore, moved that the House should receive no 
evidence on the charges for misdemeanours until after ^ 
charges of high treason were determined, it bein^ well 
known to the whole Privy Council, as we learn from Townv- 

* Thla argument is more ftilly reported in the snbfeqaent I«orda' Bit* 
fOM. (PmtI. Hiat. Tol. Til. p. 459 J 
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bead's ewa letters , that there was not sufficient evidence to 
convict Lord Oxford of that crime.* The motion of Ear- 
court was warmly opposed by Sunderland , Coningsby, Ca- 
dogan, and other Mudsterial speakers; bat, being supported 
by many plausible arguments, by the whole force, of the 
Tories , and by the influence and authority of the late Whig 
Premier, it was carried by a minority of 88 against 56. 

ThisBesolution, of which a high Constitutional authority 
observes that it was '^hardly coi^ormable to precedent, to. 
"analogy, or to the dignity of the House of Commons,"** 
was warmly resented by that House: they considered it an 
infringement of their privileges , and refused to comply with 
it This was the very result which the secret partisans of 
Oxford had expected and desired. Several messages and 
explanations which passed between the two Houses served, 
as in private quarrels, only to widen the breach; and the 
Lords persevering, appointed the 1st of July for the triaL 
The Commons, on their part, determined not to maintain 
the prosecution on those terms. Thus, when on the day 
fixed the Lords assembled in Westminster Hall, no prose- 
cutor appeared; and the noble judges, after sitting still a 
quarter of an hour, returned to their own House. Amotion 
was then made, that as no charge had been maintained 
a^unst BobertEarl of Oxford, and Earl Mortimer, he should 
be acquitted; and this motion, after some debate, was car- 
ried — a sentence which is said to have been hailed with loud 
cheers by the multitude.*** The Commons , on their part, 
could oriy address the Crown that Oxford might be excepted 
from the Act of Grace ; but the Earl was^ of course, released 



* Townabend to Stanhope, Nor. 9. 1716. 

** Hal]«m*i Oontt. Htot. , TOl. ili. p. 818. Bm alao Hataell*i Preoedenti, 
Tol. iv. p. S86. 

*** **Tbe aeelamatioiis were aa great aa npon any oecaalon; and oar 
*^ friend, who seems more formed for adversitgr than prosper!^, has at 
^^preaent many more friends than ever he bad before in any part of his life. 
*^ I believe he will not have the fewer from a message he reoeived this 
** morning from the King by my Lord Chamberlain, to forbid him the 
*' Court." — Brasmos Lewis to Swift, ^oly 3. 1717» 

i 19* 
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from the Tower, and the Commons never renewed tiieir im- 
peachment against him. 

Amongst the Peers most keen in pressing Ilia impeadi- 
ment of Oxford , and most mortified at his acquittal, was the 
Duke of Marlborough, and we might blame the hero as im- 
duly vindictive, did we not remember that he was blindlj 
uxorious , and that the Duchess abhorred Hie fallen Minister 
with even more than her usual force of hatred. It lias, how- 
ever, been asserted, on the contrary, (the OTidence is tn- 
ditionary, but respectable,) that Marlborough, in secret, 
earnestly promoted the acquittal of Oxford; the Earl having 
obtained possession of si>me letter signed by the Duke be- 
fore the death of Queen Anne, in favour of the Pretender, 
which letter Oxford threatened to use, if driven to extremity. 
There are, however, two different and incompatible versions 
of the story, and the testimony of Oxford^s secretary may be 
considered almost decisive against its truth.* Nor, in m 
opinion, does much historical interest attach to it; for tfait 
Marlborough had communications with the exiled family 
nearly to tibe close of Queen Anne's reign, is certain from 
other evidence ; and whether or not any paper on the subject 
may have fallen into the hands of his enemies, is a point of 
very subordinate importance. 

Another fact, ofmuch greater moment, and of absolole 
certainty, is established by a letter amongst the Statrt 
Papers. Stung with indignation at the harsh treatment be 
had received from the House of Hanover, Oxford wrote froB 
the Tower to the Pretender promising his services^ aad 
giving his advice on the management of the Jaoob^be af- 
fairs.** 

The Act of Grace and Free Pardon was the last measure 

* *^ Ponibly they m^ ktop Lord Oxford another year in priaoA, wUeh 
**iny Lord Marlboroagh seems passionately to desire.** (Lewto t» 8m1X 
Jane IS. 1717.) ^'My Lady Marlboroagh is almost diatraeted that tfte 
^* could not obtain her revenge.** (The same , Jaly 3. 1717.) For tiie tradi- 
tion see ttie Biogr. Brit. art. Charchill, in second edition and Cox«*n Mari- 
boroagh, toL ▼!• p. MS. 

^ ** Lord Oxford to the Pretender, Sept. 1716. Thia letter wu smb kf 
8ir James Mackintosh at Cadton Pooae* 
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of this Session. By its merciful provisions the Earl of Cam- 
wath, Lords Widdrington and Nairn, were released from 
the Tower; seventeen gentlemen under sentence of death 
in Newgate, and twenty-six in Carlisle Castle, were set at 
liberty; many likewise from the Fleet, theMarshalsea, and 
in the custody of messengers. At Chester about two hundred 
of the prisoners of Preston were set free; in Scotland all per-t 
sons remaining in the castles of Edinburgh and Stirling re- 
ceived the same benefit; and in short, the prison doors were 
thrown open in both kingdoms. Besides the Earl of Oxford, 
there were some other exceptions named, especially Lord 
Harcourt, Prior, and Thomas Harley; but on the whole, 
no Act of Grace , in like circumstances , had, for ages past, 
been clogged with fewer.* In fact, the gradual advance of 
humane and merciful principles in our legislation, the pro- 
gressiTO respect for human life, and aversion to human 
sufferings -^ are most cheering and delightful to contem- 
plate. Even the veiy clemency of one age appears cruelty 
to the more compassionate feelings of the next. When in 
Elizabeth's reign, for example, the great Lord Burleigh 
signs a warrant for torturing on the rack, or disembowelling 
some suspected persons, and gives orders that it shall be 
done '* as charitably as such a tibing can be ," his contempo- 
raries admire the khidness of the reservation, whilst we can 
see only the barbarity of the sentence. Thus also in the Act 
of Grace of 1717, so highly extolled for its mercy, a modem 
reader is shocked to find excepted ''all and every person of 
'' the name and clan of Macgregor.*' 

It is to be observed, however, that the Act of Grace by 
no means reversed the past attainders , nor restored the for- 
feited estates, the yearly income of which in Scotland was 
abottt 80,000^, and in England 48,000 2. 

* An abatraet of the Aei is given in the Politioal State, 1717, vol. 1!. 
p, 69 — 73. One contemporary pamphlet carries its adulation to anch a 
pitch of blasphemy as to say that the ** clemency of King George was not 
"only great, bat even extended farther than that of God himself I** (Tih- 
dal*a Hist, vok vii. p. 180.) The rer^xM of the picture may be se^n in 
Lockhart*s Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 5. 
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At the close of the Session, the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury was raised to the Peerage by the title of Viscoant Stan- 
hope. I have already had occasion to notice that until the 
Septennial Act had taken full effect, and had raised the 
House of Commons into greater power and dignity, hardh 
any care seems to have been taken by any government to 
retain some of its leading members in that House. Harlev, 
St. John , and Stanhope , are strong contemporary instances 
of this indifference. By the promotion of the latter, the 
Ministerial lead in the Commons devolved upon Addison. 
Craggs, and Aislabie — men without sufficient official ex- 
perience or Parliamentary weight — who do not seem to 
have been entrusted with the direction, and scarcely ereD 
with the knowledge , of the more important affairs — who 
only defended what others had decided upon — who were 
not so much Ministers as deputies and agents for Ministers; 
insomuch that we fmd Craggs sometimes designated as 
merely "Lord Sunderland's man." 

The close of the Session leftMinisters at leisure to devote 
their whole attention to foreign politics , which continiied 
to bear an uncertain and lowering aspect At this period. 
the chief danger seemed to lie in the Peninsula. The Court 
of Lisbon, indeed, gave no uneasiness, John the Fifth wv 
then slumbering on the throne of Portugal, and his lon^ 
reign from 1707 to 1750 was the usual reign of a weak Prin^ 
in a Catholic country — the government of the King's mi^ 
tress when the King is young, and the government of the 
King's confessor when the King is old. Bat, at Madrid, 
the equally feeble mind of King Philip was sustained ani 
strengthened by the genius of Alberoni, one of the most 
remarkable characters of this age, who, by birth thesoc 
of a labouring gardener, and in calling a village carstt. 
had, partly by eminent abilities, and partiy by low hnffoo- 
neries,* (I ought also to add, favourable fortune,) risen tr 
a Cardinal in tihe Roman Church and Prime Minister of the 

* See in St. Simon (Meaa. vol. v. p. 40. ed. 1839) liow he first gaiec^ 
the fayonr of Vendome. 
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Spaniflh Monarchy. The Queen entirely goyemed Philip, 
but Alberoni governed the Queen. Under his skilful direc- 
tion, Spain began to resume its ancient position amongst 
nations. Trade revived, order and economy were intro- 
duced in the finances, a new navy was created, the army 
became disciplined and well conmianded. "Let your Migesty 
'^remain but five years atpeace," said he to his master, *^and 
''I will make you the most powerful monarch in Europe."* 
Mr. Bubb, the British Minister at Madrid, observes in like 
manner that, "as low as Spain is, there is no nation can so 
''soon retrieve itself, and sooner at present than ever. 
'* Formerly the dominions in Italy and Flanders were a vast 
"charge to them instead of an advantage. They were 
'^ maintained by the resources of the Indies and of the two 
''Castilles, whereas at present this expense is at an end; 
''the Castilles pay rather more than ever, while the Bang 
''draws considerable resources fromAragon and Catalonia, 
"which paid little or nothing before.** In fact, his re- 
" sources exceed by one third those of any of his prede- 
"cessors, and his expenses are reduced one half; so that, 
"with a little order, he will soon make himself an useful 
ally."*** Nothing, in fact, can show more strongly the 
general misgovemment of Spain than the sudden prosperity 
and power to which an able Minister has sometimes been 
able to raise it, and the glory of such statesmen is the dis- 
grace of its usual system of despotic rule. 

Alberoni at first did not want inclination as well as means 

* See Alberonrs apology in the Historical Register, 1733 , p. 301. This 
is an able defence, fall of important facts, bot going rather too much into 
detail. A Prime Minister vindicating his poblic conduct might have ' 
disdained to boast that **he was at the sole charge of curing fifteen girls 
** who were all sick of a contagious distemper ! ** (p. SOS.) 

** In 1701 , Lonis the Fourteenth truly obserres in his instructions to 
Coant Marsin, **L*Aragon ne donnerait pas le moindre secours pour les 
^^besoins les plus pressans de la CastiUe.** (Bitfm. de Noailles, vol. U. 
p. 108.) 

*** Mr. Bubb to Secretary Stanhope, Feb. 19. 1715. This is (tally con- 
firmed by San Phelipe: **Verdaderamente, Alberoni dio a rer las fuerzas 
** de la Monarqnia £spanola,qnando sea bien administrado el Erario, slendo 
** indubitabile que gastos tan ezcesivos en tan brieve tiempo ningnnRey 
** Catolico ha podido hacerlos.** (Commentarios , vol. ii. p. 167, &e.) 
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to become a most nsefbl ally to England. He fonnd^ in 1715 
at the commencement of his power, some commercial nego- 
tiations pending between that country and Spain- aadit 
was chiefly through his influence that they were brought to 
a euccessM issue. A previous treaty of commerce with the 
Archduke, as Bang of Spain, had been concluded by Stan- 
hope at Barcelona, in 1707, on most adyantageous terms * 
bat this, of course, had fallen with the Austrian cause, k 
the new treaty with Spain, signed in December, 1715, Stan- 
hope obtained yery large concessions; restoring British 
subjects to the same advantages in trade which they enjojed 
under the Austrian jKings, and providing that they should 
in no case pay higher or other duties than the Spaniards 
themselves.* In the same conciliatory spirit, ^beroni, 
doringthe rebellion in Scotland, avoided any open counte- 
nance or support to the Pretender; and even published a 
proclamation in the name of Philip , declaring His Majesty's 
intention to give no assistance to the enemies of Greorge. 
*^NexttoGrod," once said Alberoni to Mr. Bubb, "the King 
" my master looks up to yours." ** The friendly disposition 
of the Spanish and British Ministers was still further im- 
proved by a personal correspondence which sprung up 
between them. Stanhope, while a prisoner at Zaragoza, 
had become acquainted with Alberoni, who was then an 
humble attendant of the Duke of Vendome ; *** and even at 
that period Stanhope, struck with his abilities, had foretold 
hiB future greatness. He now wrote to Alberoni, expressing 
pleasure to see his anticipations fulfilled ~ thanks for Albe- 

* The treaty of Stanhope with Charles the Third, in 1707, may be 
aeen la Martena* Sopplem., vol. i. p. 84. ; and that with Philip the Filth ia 
ITlfi, ibid. p. 111. Mr. Bubb writes to Stanhope, Dec. 12. 1715, ^Tb« 
^^MLalfltry here hare done eyery thing they eould against as ... • WhAtercr 
^'we settled with the King in the morning, the Cardinal del Gindioe and 
*^hls party undid at night .... Alberoni has behared yery oUlginslT and 
" b«a rtlly in this aflfair.*' 

** Mr. Babb to Secretary Stanhope, May 4. 1716. 

*** Alberoni, in his apology, boasts that it was he who peranadH 
Vendome to accept the command in 1710, and also to racTe forwmrd from 
Bayonne when the Duke was deterred by an attack of goat, and by tha acwi 
or tbe battte of Zaragoza. (Hist. BegUter, 1792, p. 200.) ^ 
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roni's exertions towards the Commercial Treaty — and wishes 
for a *^ sincere and lasting friendship" between the two 
Courts.* Alberoni replied in a similar strain; and die cor- 
respondence then begun was continued on a very confiden- 
tial footing, thus excluding, in fact, from business Monte- 
leon, the Spanish Ambasssidor at London, who was wholly 
in the Pretender's interest 

This mutual cordiality was not, however, of very long 
continuance. In proportion as the power of Alberoni in- 
creased, his views of policy expanded, and they at length 
became irreconcilable with those of England. It is the usual 
fault of adventurers, if raised to the head of affairs, to 
embrace too many projects at once — to prefer the shining 
to the solid — and to pursue in public affairs the same daring 
and hazardous course which led to their own personal ad- 
vancement Alberoni was eager to depress the party of the 
Begent in France, and entered warmly into the cabals 
against the authority of his Royal Highness by the Duke 
du Maine and other malcontents. Ano&er favourite object 
was to hmnble the Emperor, who had never yet acknow- 
ledged Philip as King of Spain — who still retained that title 
for himself, and assigned that of Prince of Asturias to his 
infant son** — who had formed at Vienna a council of 
Spanish exiles — and who above all, under the peace of 
Utrecht, held all the former Spanish dominions in Italy. 
Besides the natural desire of regaining these, the Queen of 
Spain, as a Princess of Parma, had claims to the eventual 
Buccession of that Duchy and of Tuscany, and was most 
anxious to acquire the guarantee of them for one of the 
Infants. ^'In short,'' concludes Mr. Bubb, ^^the absolute 
^' control over Spain will belong to the highest bidder for the 
^^ Queen's son. This is the grand and the only maxim which 
** has never changed since I have been here." *** 

* stanhope to Alberoni, Deo. 80. 1715. 

** S«nPhelipe ComenU vol. ii. p. 166. The yoang prince died in 1717, 
the same year Blaria Theresa waa bom. 

*** Mr. Babb to Secretary Stanhope , Jnne 16. 1716. 
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Witli these views, it may easily be conceived that the 
Court of Spain was deeply mortified to see the conclusion of 
the defensive treaty between England and the Emperor. 
The guarantee of territory which it contained, affording a 
Rtrong additional security to the Italian provinces, was 
peculiarly unwelcome; but still far greater pain and in- 
dignation were excited at Madrid on the news of the Triple 
Alliance , thus checking any designs upon France eyen more 
dtreetly than those upon Italy. There was still every dis- 
position, on the part of England, to cultivate the most 
iriendly intercourse with Spain; but this was no longer in 
accordance with the ambitious designs of AlberonL From 
this time forward he appears to have changed his whole 
system; and, though still holding a conciliatory tone to- 
wards England, he suspended the execution of the Treaty 
of Commerce , and connived at the vexations practised upon 
EDglish merchants; while, moreover, he decidedly rejected 
some proposals from England to bring about an accommo- 
dation between Spain and the Emperor. 

Alberoni, however, was by no means anxious for war: 
he still wished, on the contrary, to avoid an open rupture; 
be felt the necessity of the ^ve years of quiet he bad asked 
for his reforms, and saw the danger of plunging into hostili- 
ties against powerful allies, and with imperfect preparations. 
But one very slight incident ba£9[ed his pacific views. Don 
Joseph Molines, then ambassador at Rome, having been 
appointed Inquisitor- General of Spain, had set out on his 
journey by land with a passport from the Pope, and a pro- 
mise of security from the Imperial Minister. Nevertheless. 
he was arrested on his way by the Austrians , and conveyed 
to the citadel of Milan; while his papers were transmitted to 
Vienna, with the hope of their affording intelligence as to 
the designs of the Spanish Cabinet. This insult, alter so 
maay other causes of complaint, real or supposed, was the 
last drop that made the waters of bitterness overflow. Philip 
and hia Queen, highly incensed, would no longer hear of 
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any objections to a war^ and overbore the real reluctance of 
their favourite Minister.* 

Alberoni had, in fact, sufficient difficulties and dangers 
on his hands at home. His bold innovations had raised a 
whole host of enemies ; and at this very time a plot was form- 
ing against him by one of the most distinguished generals 
in the Spanish army, and one of the most steady adherents 
to Philip during the war of the succession, the Marquis de 
Villadarias. The confederates of Villadarias were Don Joseph 
Rodrigo, the President of Castille, and some thirty of his 
most devoted officers ; and his project was a partial rising, 
to combine the principal cities and the superior courts and 
councils , for a joint representation to the King, and for the 
dismissal of the obnoxious Minister. The French ambassa- 
dor, when secretly consulted by ^Villadarias, thought the 
enterprise too hazardous,** nor does it seem to have pro- 
ceeded; at least I find no further account of it; and when 
Spain had become actually engaged in war, the noble spirit 
of Villadarias would not refuse to serve his country even in 
*a subaltern capacity, and under the direction of his political 
enemy; and I shall have to speak of his gallantry as one of 
the Generals in the second Spanish expedition. 

War being once inevitable, Alberoni bent all his energies 
to its successful prosecution. He did not act like some pre- 
ceding Spanish Ministers, who, in difficult circumstances, 
had done nothing for themselves, and appeared to rely 
entirely on their saints , or their allies. He sent his chief 
secretary and confidant, Don Joseph Patino , to hasten the 

* Some high aathorlties, sach aa San Phelipe (toI. li. p. 161.), the 
H^moirea de Noaillea (vol. v. p. 74.), Ac, treat the relactance of Alberoni 
as mere affectation, and himself aa the aole cause of war. Bat the contrary 
is, I think, satisfactorily proyed by Coxe (Memoirs of the Honse of 
Boorbon, vol. ii. p. 276.). 

* St. Aignan to Louyille, Jane 1. 1717, Mtfmoires de LooTille. Vil^^ 
ladarias had previoasly been to Paris to concert measures with the French 
statesmen. Loaville wrote to St. Aignan, April 18. 1717, ''Villadarias re- 
**tonme li Madrid. II est an fait de tons nos secrets. Gonfiez-yona li Ini, 
*'mais ne le yoyez point en public. II est de ces vrals Espagnols qni yeolent 
**ane alliance offensive et defensive aveo la France, mais qui la veolent 
^ oniqnement dans Tinttfrlt de leur Prince et de lear pays." 
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prepoTEtioiis at Barcelona, where the soldiers and the shipt 
were collecting. The whole force amounted only to twelve 
ships of war and 8600 men; but, in a period of profound 
peaee in the south, even these excited considerable alaim, 
Hnd no leae conjecture throughout Europe. Of their aim and 
object nothing was known, and therefore much was reported. 
The Emperor trembled for Naples, the Grenoese for Sayont, 
and the King of Sicily for that island; in England it was 
feared that the Spaniards would send over the Pretender; 
while the Pope piously believed that all fhese preparations 
were levelled against the Infidels in the Levant. In fact, 
one principal reason for this mystery was to impose upon his 
Holiness, who had not yet consented to bestow upon Al- 
beroni the much desired Boman purple; but that favour 
having been wrong from the reluctant Pontiff in July, the 
new Cardinal unmediately threw aside the mask. Orders 
were given for the sailing of the expedition; its command 
was entrusted to the Marquis de Lede, and on the 20th of 
August ita real object was disclosed by its anchoring in the 
Bay of Cagliari. 

The island of Sardinia, consisting chiefly of marshes or 
of mountains, has, from the earliest period to the present, 
been cursed with a noxious air, an ill cultivated soil, and 
a scanty population. The convulsions produced by its poi- 
sonous plants gave rise to the expression of Sardonic sinile, 
which is as old as Homer*, and even at present the civilisa- 
tton of the aorrounding continent has never yet Extended to 
its shores. The people are still almost in a savage state; 
and I do not remember any man of any note or eminence who 
was ever bom amongst them, unless it be the historian of 
^is very expedition.** This barren territory, for centuries 
a dependency of Spain , had been secured to the Emperor at 

■ Ody». lib. XX. T. 803. 

** 3aq Fhelipe, Coment. toI. ii. p. 1S8— 166. H^ was present with th« 
BpsDLih ATtny^ and took an active part in tlie cause or PhiUp, as 1m kad 
alAO ioim \a 1708. (War of the Saccession, p. 362.) He is obUged to own 
cjf bli nikUre island, "Nada perdlo el Emperador con Gerdena; uaM 
" gann el Tenoedor*** 
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the same time that Victor Amadeus obtained the far mora 
fruitful island of Sicily. Of late, however, a prospect of 
exchanging the first for the latter had been held out to the 
Emperor hy the members of the Triple Alliance , in hopes to 
obtain his accession; and it was partly with the yiew of 
baffling this negotiation, and partly as a step to future con- 
quests in Italy, that Alberoni made Sardinia the first object 
of his arms. 

The Spanish troops experienced no difficulty in landing, 
nor much in the investment of CagliarL But they met witii 
a stubborn resistance in its siege, tiie place being garrisoned 
chiefly by some Aragonese and Catalans of the Austrian party, 
who combined on this occasion the common rancour of exiles 
with the proverbial conrage of their countrymen. * They 
defended themselves to the last extremity; and even when 
they had surrendered, the island was not yet subdued. The 
Spaniards had to march forty leagues to the northward to 
form the sieges of Alghero** and of Castel Aragonese ^^**;< 
they suffered severe loss from the pestilential vapours in 
the midst of the summer heats, and more than two months 
elapsed before their conquest was entirely completed; when 
the Marquis de Lede, leaving 3000 men as a garrison, re- 
turned with the rest to Barcelona. 

There is no doubt that, instead of returning homewards, 
the Spanish expedition would at once have proceeded to 
Sicily, had not England interposed at the first news of its 
aggression. The King of England was pledged to maintain 

* The Aragonese were proverbial for their valour amongst the Spa- 
nlarda. Thos in Don Quixote : — *' ganar fama sobre todos los eaballerofe 
"Aragonese* que seria ganarla sobre todos los del Mundo/* (Part. 3. ch. 4. 
▼ol. V. p. 7]0., ed. Paris, 1814.) I remember at Madrid seeing a worthy 
Gaalillaii very testy at this passage. 

** Alghero was foanded In the twelfth centory by theDoria family. The 
fortifications are still kept in good repair, and there are some fine braas 
^ guns with the inscription **Parant h«c ftilmina pacem.** (8mytb*s Swdinia, 
p. 281.) 

**« This is now called Castel Sardo. **It occupies the summit of a 
"sleep rocky pfainaole immediately over the sea.** (Smyth** Sardinia, p. 961:) 
The pl«oe ia no favourite with Capt. Smyth; he tells 04 that *' like the 
' ^ Carse of Gowric, it may be said to want water all the summer, fire all the 
v*« winter , ftnd the grace of Qod all the year throngh I ** 
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tiie nentralitf of Italy, and bound besides hj a defensive 
treaty with ^e Emperor. Above all, the great object of 
the Triple Alliance had been the preservation of peace in 
Europe; and the allies were determined to spare no labour 
nor firmness for that end. Dubois hastened over to London, 
to hold some confidential interviews witii Stanhope. It was 
determined to make every exertion tomediate between Philip 
abd Charles; and according to the plan laid down, the for- 
mer was to renounce all clauns on the Italian provinces, and 
tiie latter on tiie Spanish monarchy; the Emperor was to be 
gratified with the acquisition of Sicily in exchange for Sar- 
dinia; and the King of Spain with the succession to Paima, 
and to the whole or nearly the whole of Tuscany , for the 
Infant Don Carlos. These offers, being a tolerably fair and 
impartial award for each of the contending parties , were, of 
course, bitterly opposed by both. It was hoped, however, 
that, backed by so formidable a confederacy as the Tz^le 
Alliance, they would be finally accepted; and, in order to 
give them greater weight at Madrid, Stanhope despatched 
his cousin, Colonel William Stanhope (since created Eail 
of Harrington), as ambassador to Spain. The Regent, sooa 
afterwards, sent thither the Marquis de Nancr^ in the same 
character; but the tone both of France and of Holland, is 
this negotiation , was far less earnest and effectual than that 
of England , the Regent being withheld by the affinity which 
h&d so lately subsisted in politics, and which still subsisted 
in blood, between the two branches of the House of Bonrbon. 
'<I have been shown the instructions for M. de Nancr^'* 
writes Lord Stair: ^*they are certainly drawn in tiie moit 
** guarded and cautious terms that I have ever seen. No man 
'* could touch fire with more unwillingness and circnm- 
^'spection than these instructions touch every point that 
« could give the slightest chagrin to Spain. M. de Nancx^ ii 

*'to say nothing savouring of threat Nor has he anr 

'^orders to insist upon a declaration that tiie Spaniards will 
«<not, in the meanwhile, undertake an invasion of Itaij. 
^ Yet| in my opinion , there is no way to avoid a war so suxe 
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'*a8 seeming not to be afraid of it" * "As to the Dutch," 
observes Stair, in another despatch, '^they will gladly ac- 
^^cede whenever they find as concur with the Emperor; but 
"their weak and pitiable state of government presents them 
"from engaging in any thing of vigour, unless they find 
"themselves in good and large company." ** 

Nor were there fewer difficulties with the Court of Vienna. 
St Simon assures us that the Emperor had such strong per- 
sonal repugnance to resign his claims upon the Spanish 
monarchy, that his Ministers scarcely durst mention the 
subject before him.*** I find it stated, however, in the 
instmeiions to Colonel Stanhope, '^ that the Emperor at first 
"had showed no want of readmess to conclude a peace with 
"Spain.r He agreed to yield the succession of Panna; but, 
"in spite of the most pressing entreaties from His Migesty, 
^<and from the Begent, he positively refused the dominions 
" of the Grand Dt^e of Tuscany. Even while the war with 
''the Turks seemed likely to continue, the Emperor and his 
''Ministers seemed immoyable on this point But now, when 
"it is evident that the Emperor may at his pleasure con- 
"dude a peace, or at least a long truce, with the Turks, 
"the King our master, and the Begent, are apprehensive 
"that the Imperial Court will be stiU more difficult to deal 
"with than before." 

Temporal enemies were not the only ones roused against 
Alberoni by his conquest of Sardinia. The Pope, swayed 
by Austrian counsels, and indignant at having been duped 
by the Spanish Minister, laimched forth an angry Brief to 
Philip, tiireatening him with the "divine vengeance," and 
assuring him that "not only your reputation, but your soul 
"also is at stake;" f ai^d he backed these spiritual remon- 
strances by a susnension of the ihdulto, or ecclesiastical 
tax, in the Peninsula. This brief was publicly circulated 

• Lord Stair to Lord Stanhope, Paris, March 6. 1718. (Orlg. in 
French.) 

** To Lord Stanhope, March 11. 1718. (Grig, in French.) 
••• Mem. vol. XT. 828. ed. 1829. 
f See the Brief at length in the Hiitorical Begifter, 1717, p. 867. 
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throughout Spain, but was treated with utter contempt by 
the idnister; and the Indulto was strictlj levied as bef<ffe. 
It is remarkable that one of the very few serious differences 
between tilie Spanish Court and the Holy See should hxn 
occurred with a Cardinal as Prime Minister; and it is still 
more strange that, in a country so blindly devoted to the 
4!?atholio faith as Spain, the Papal indignation should hsTe 
produced so little effect Is it that the Spaniards are still 
more zealous for their country than for their religion, sni 
even in matters of £uth, look rather to Madrid than to 
Bome? I find it stated that, at this period, even the statues 
of Saints could not please them unless attired in the tne 
Spanish habit t * 

The representations of Colonel Stanhope and of M. de 
Nancrd were met by Alberoni first with anger, and after 
wards with dissimulation. In one of his private letters lie 
inveighs against *' certain unprincipled men, who would cat 
" and pare states and kingdoms as though they were so msBT 
'^ Dutch cheeses ; " ** nevertheless , after a vain struggle for 
the cession ofSiardioia, he sullenly consented to open a n^ 
gotiation on the basis of the proposed preliminaries. Bat it 
soon became apparent that his object was only to gain tine 
and to spread divisions. Under his orders, the most actin 
measures were in progress for another armament. Ships of 
war were built in the Spanish ports, or bought in foreiga 

* Bee the Travels of Father Labat, who vlalted Cadiz in 1705, aad vfe* 
■ays of one of its eborehes, ^^Sainte Anne qui est d*iin eSttf da b«ieesa^ 
"Tfinfant Jesns, est hftbilltfe oomme one vieille dame, d*ane grande n^ 
^de relonrs avec des dentelles d*or. EIIo est assise sor nn earren kit 
'^mani^redapays, ettientson chapeletk la main. St. Joseph est kcte 
*'de Sainte Anne yttu k rEspagnole, les calottes « le pourpoint et le ■■> 
"tean de damas nolr, avec la golllle, les bas de sole avec la rose de rab«ai 
*Me la mfime coaleor, les ohevenx partag^s snr lecSttf delatSte et poedi«& 
*'des grandes lunettes sur le nez, le cbapeaa h ft>rme plate sous lebm 
** gauche, V4p4e de longaenr, et le poignard afec an tr^s-grand cliapclftt 
"la main droite I ** (Voyages, toI. i. p. 28.) In the same voiame is a eori^ 
-story of the monks of Cadis, who, it seems, nerer attended the mldaifV 
Mass prescribed by their roles, although the bells for it were MtSlnM 
every night, as they said, "pour VtfdiflcaUon du people!** 

** To Mr. Bnbb. Printed from the Melcombe Papers in the otip»^ 
French In Seward's Anecdotes, vol. iU. p. S&5. ed. ISOi^ 
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ones*; the foimderies of cannon at Pamplona, and the ma- 
nufactories of arms in Biscay, sent forth the din of prepara- 
tion; soldiers were enlisted in all quarters; the irregular 
Talour of the Miquelets in Catalonia was ridsed and impro- 
red by discipline; and no less than six regiments were 
formed from those hardy mountaineers. In order to obtain 
money for this armament Alberoni did not, as he boasts 
himself, lay any tax upon the people; but mortgaged some 
reyenues, enforced the strictest economy, sold some offices 
at Ck>art, and stinted the Queen's personal expenses, inso- 
much that Her Migesty afterwards complained of not having 
been allowed ** sufficient to provide common necessaries"** 
— words which, from such a quarter, may perhaps mean 
only jewels and trinkets! In short, there was no doubt that 
Alberoni persevered in his aspiring hopes, and that the re- 
turn of summer would be marked by a renewal of his warlike 
enterprises. 

To withstand the confederacy of France, England and 
Holland, and to dare at the same time the enmity of the 
Court of Vienna, might have appalled the boldest Spanish 
statesman in the proudest days of the monarchy; but, even 
in its decline and abasement, did not daunt the lofty soul of 
Alberoni. His active armaments at home were combined 
with skilfdl negotiations abroad. He enticed Victor Ama- 
dous by holding out a prospect of the Milanese as an equiva- 
lent for Sicily; he encouraged the Turks to continue their 
war against the Emperor in spite of their defeats ; he made 
overtures to Prince Ragotzky , the exiled Prince of Transyl- 
vania, and urged him to attempt the recovery of his domi- 
nions. In the north of Europe he adopted the views of 

* **Thl8 Court has contracted for the timber and all other neoesaaries 
"for the building of three ships in Catalonia, and eight in Cantabria, and 
**six from 60 to 80 guns they have bought of the Dutch; so thatthey 
*' pretend to have a numerous squadron at aea next year* One Castaneta, a 
"sea ofacer, and a builder, is gone to Holland to take care of their pur- 
"chase; these six ships they will certainly have, and, if we allow them, 
"six more.*'— Mr. Bubb to Lord Stanhope, Nov. 14. 1717. Hardwicke 
papers , vol. xxxvii. 

** This was said in 1725. Sec Mr. Keeno's despatch as quoted in Coxe*« 
Bouse of Bourbon, vol ii. p. 893. 
Mahon, History. L 20 
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G^rte, and had grounds to expect that Charled the Twelfth 
and the Czar, concluding a peace, and forgetting their old 
animosities , would combine against George the First for the 
restoration of the exiled family. The commercial jealousy 
of the Dutch was stirred anew by the intrigues of AlberosL 
The factions in France were taken under his fostering csre; 
he caballed to raise an insurrection of the discontented in 
Britanny, and of the Protestants in the Ceyennes ; and made 
overtures to the secret partiesof the Jesuits, of theParii» 
ments , and of the Duke and Duchess du Maine. The con- 
vocation of the States-General, the immediate refoznuUioi 
of abuses , the ^eedy payment of the public debts — all po- 
pular measures, and the more so as being some of them im- 
practicable—were professed as objects by his emissaries ;ttd 
the seeds were ready laid of a wide and alarming conspinef. 

But it was against England, as the soul and si»rit of the 
whole confederacy, that the Cardinal more especially direct- 
ed his batteries. Besides his northern negotiations, he 
entered into a direct correspondence with the Pretendei. 
who , in consequence of the Triple Alliance, had been cod- 
polled to cross the Alps, and who had fixed his temponiy 
residence at Bome. An expedition to the British coasts, 
conveying a sufficient body of troops, and to be headed by 
Ormond or by James himself, stood foremost amongst ^ 
schemes of Alberoni. Meanwhile he availed himself to the 
utmost of the divisions in England ; his agents and creatmes 
publishing specious declamations on the burden of taxei. 
the dangers of a standing army, the losses of trade which 
must follow a rupture with Spain, and other such popvhr 
topics; and finding, unhappily, not merely the Tories, btf 
also some of the Whigs in opposition, eagerly second their 
efforts to agitate and inflame ike public mind. 

Such unwecuied and combined exertions threatened the 
most serious danger, and required the most active met- 
sures ; but before I come to the steps adopted by liie British 
Gk>vemment for its defence , I must resume the thread of ot* 
domestic affairs, 
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CHAPTER IX. 

WaiLB the coldness between Greorge the First and hia 
son had been merely a Court secret, or a public surmise, it 
produced comparatively little mischief, but when it grew 
into an avowed and open breach, followed by a change of 
residence, and authenticated by puji>lished letters, it be- 
came a much more momentous affair. The jealousy and 
suspicion of the King, the forwardness and caballing of the 
Prince, have been already mentioned in this narratLve , and 
from a very slight spark, their smouldering resentments 
blazed high. On the christening of one of the Princess 
children, the Prince had designed his uncle, the Duke of 
York, as godfather; but, by the King's conmiands, the 
Duke of Newcastle stood in tiiat relation at the ceremony, 
not as proxy for the Duke of York, but in his own behalf 
The Prince incensed at this insolence (so he called it), as 
soon as the ceremony was over, addressed Newcastle in very 
harsh and reproachful terms ; and the King, offended at this 
want of respect, ordered his son to remain in his own apart- 
ments under arrest, and soon afterwards sent him his com- 
niands to quit St James's. The Prince and Princess accord- 
ingly withdrew into the bouse of the Earl of Grantham, 
Xiord Chamberlain to His Boyal Highness. This frivolous 
.dispute , in which the King was certainly severe , the Prince 
undatifol, and both childish, produced a total alienation be- 
tweea them during several years.*** A notice was issued, that 
no person who paid his respects to the Prince or Princess 
-would be received at Court; they were deprived of their 
^oard of honour and other distinctions; and the Secretary 

« St. Simon , wbo i« always fond of soandal , and not always solioitons 
ma to Jta troth, does not scrapie to say, "Jamais le p^re n^ayaft pa soalfrir 
** ce ills, paroeqa*U no ]e croyait point )» liii*** (M^m. vol. xviii. p* 191* ed. 
X8S9.) 

20* 
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of State wrote a circnlar to the Foreign Ministers , giving u 
account of this whole transaction; nay, to such an extent 
did the Royal displeasure proceed', that Greorge formed a 
scheme for obtaining an Act of Parliament by which the 
Prince , on coming to the throne, should be compelled to re- 
linquish his German states. This project he afterwards laid 
before Lord Chancellor Parker; and it was only on the 
Chancellor's representations of its ine^ediency and imprae- 
ticabiHty , that it was abandoned by His Mi^esty. On tiie 
other hand, the Prince, fixing his residence at licicester 
House , openly raised the standard of opposition against bis 
father. 

The feverish anxiety produced by this schism in tiieBoyal 
Family was yery apparent during tiie whole of this Session. 
It was a subject never touched upon , but always feared and 
expected in a debate. On one occasion , when the House of 
Lords was very full and the Prince of Wales present. Lord 
North and Grey rose , as he said, <4o take notice of the great 
^' ferment that is in the nation/* Here he made a pause , and 
his hearers were in no small pain and suspense as to what 
might follow; but Lord North soon relieved them by men- 
tioning only the great scarcity of silver, and the consequent 
hindrance of trade. 

This scarcity of silver was, in faet, one of the principal 
matters to which the Parliament of this year directed their 
attention. The reports on this subject of Sir Isaac Newton, 
as Master of the Mint, are still on record, and appear inter- 
esting from his name , if not from their contents. Lord Stan- 
hope, in his official statement, as head of the Treasny* 
ascribed the scarcity of silver to three causes; first, the in- 
creasing luxury in relation to plate; secondly, the vaat ex- 
ports of bullion and other plate to the East Indies; tiiirdlTt 
the Clandestine trade that had lately been carried on of ex- 
porting silver and importing gold to and from fioUasdi 
Germany, and other coimtries. In support of these allega- 
tioiis Stanhope produced several papers, and, among tfee 
rest, one drawn up at the Custom House, by whicli it ap 
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peared that in 17l7 the East India Company had exported i 
near three millions of ounces of silver, which far exceeded- 
the imports in that year; so that large quantLties of silver 
specie mnst necessarilj have been melted down, both to 
make up that export and to supply silversmiths. He also 
hinted at ** the m&lice of some persons , who , by hoarding up 
'^ silver, thought to distress the Government;*' and declared 
that, nevertheless , public credit had never yet been so high, 
for liiat "the Grovemment could now borrow great sums at 
" three and a half per cent " On the whole , it was resolved, 
"that the standard of the gold and silver coins of this king- 
"dom ought not to be altered in weight, fineness, or denomi- 
"nation; but that a Bill should be brought in for the more 
" effectual preventing the melting down of tiie coins of this 
" kingdom." I find, however, from the Lords* Journals, that 
though this Bill was accordingly prepared, and went into 
committee , it did not pass this Session. 

It has often occurred to me to doubt whether our practice 
of computing sums in gold instead of silver coins — always 
reckoning by pounds or guineas instead of crown-pieces — 
has not had a tendency to raise and keep up prices junduly 
for small purchases. The Duke de Sully carries this idea 
further; he declares himself convinced by experience that 
even a crown-piece is too large a value for common computa* 
tions ;* and, in fact, it may be observed, that, since his time, 
the French have adopted the reckoning by lxvhbs instead 
of ^cns. 

The Parliament sat only fironuthe 21st of November to the 
21st of March, without much of moment occurring. It is re- 
markable, that tiie seceding Whigs do not appear to have 
gained ground by their open junction with the Tories; and 
that the (xovemment prevailed against them, on almost every 
occasion, by larger minorities than during their cabals in 

* " Je erote nroir fiUt rezptfrienee qoe rhabitnde de nommer vm 4cn 
** fante d*ane d^nomlnatton plas propre anx petits dtftaila porte iiuiensible- 
«> meat tootea lea partiea da commerae dana lea Tentea el daaa lea aohata an- 
*• delk de lenr Tnde raleor." (Mtfm. de Sally, vol. ii. p. 148. cd. 1747.) 
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oifice.* The chief question on which the Opposition made 
a stand this Session was the Mutiny Bill — a good topic for 
popular declamation, and on which the long experience of 
Walpole, as Secretary of War, enabled him to speak with 
peciUiar powers of mischief; bat it was caxried in the Com- 
mons by 247 against 229. In the House of Peers, Oxford and 
Stra£ford(for the impeachment of the latter had been silently 
dropped), resuming their places, took a prominent part in 
the debate; Lord Townshend also spoke against the Bill; 
and in the division they had 77 votes, and the Government 91. 
During one discussion Shippen, forgetting his usual caution, 
was betrayed into the observation, that some of His Ma- 
jesty's measures were rather calculated for ihe meridian of 
Germany than of Great Britun ; and that it was the only in- 
felicity of His Majesty's reign that he was imacquainted with 
our language and constitution. Nothing could be more true 
than the remark — nothing more mischievous than the inten- 
tion; and a storm of in&gnation was immediately raised 
against the '* downright" Jacobite.** It was moved that he 
should be taken into custody; and, though Walpole inter- 
posed in favour of his new ally, and dexterously afforded him 
an opportunity for an explanation, which would probably 
have been accepted, yet Shippen, disdaining any submissiony 
was sent to the Tower, where he remained during the rest of 
the Session. 

Meanwhile, our relations with Spain had been growing 
to the critical point described in the foregoing chapter; and 
the Ministers, on full consideration , foresaw tiiat an English 
fleet might be required to avert or to resist the designs of 
AlberonL For this purpose a Boyal Message was delivered 
to the House of Commons , on nearly the last day of the Ses- 

* Tout est alltf dans le Parlement an soahalt de notre Roi, qnl n*aara 
**ploa d*ttmbarraa pour de Targent pendant toate oette atfaace. Ansel loa 
** fonda continaent a bansaer conaiderablement.** — Lord Stanhope to Abb€ 
Dubois, Dec. 28. 1717. Hardwicke Papers, vol. xxvi. 
** ** I loTe td ponr ont all myseflf as plain 

''Asrfowan^AtBhippen/' POPE. 

6hippen used afterwards to say of Walpole, ** Robin and I aro two honest 
^men { though he is /or King George, and I for King James*** 
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sion, advertmg to the possible necessity of a larger naval 
force; and a corresponding Address was moved by Sir Wil- 
liam Strickland, pledging the House to make good any such 
excess in the sea-service of 1718, as His Majesty might find 
requisite to preserve the tranquillity of Europe. Both the 
Message and the Address cautiously shunned Ihe mention by 
name of any foreign power; but Walpole insidiously ob* 
served, that such an Address had all the air of a declaration 
of war against Spain. It was, however, carried without 
dividing. Preparations were immediately commenced for a 
large armament at Portsmouth ; its destination to be the Me- 
diterranean, its commander Sir G-eorge Byng. 

Still, however, it was confidently hoped tibat negotiations 
might prevent an appeal to arms; and it was chiefly with the 
view of effecting this happy result, that a change was made 
at this period in the office of Secretary of State. Stanhope, 
from his personal intimacy at the Courts of Paris, Vienna, 
and the Hague, and his long experience of Spain, was the 
person who, even when removed to the Treasury, still exerv 
cised a paramount influence on our foreign affairs. Dubois, 
Prince Eugene , and many others , continued to apply to him 
instead of to Sunderland ; he was still looked toby Continentai 
states as the head of the counsels relative to them; «nd the 
King likewise relied mainly on him in these affairs. Under 
such circumstances it was undoubtedly better that he should 
resume the office which would give him the official and re* 
sponsible control of our foreign policy ; and that the manage*- 
ment of our domestic affairs, together with the chief post at 
the Treasury, should be transferred to Sunderland. Ac^ 
cordingly an exchange of offices took place between the two 
Ministers ; and Stanhope was also , at this period, raised to an 
Earldom. The office of Chancellor of the Exchequer , which 
Stanhope had also held, was, however, conferred upon 
Aislabie. 

The other Secretary of State, appointed withSimderland, 
had been Addison. That admirable writer, whose works 
must give instruction and delight to all men capable of either^ 
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kad whose renown can never cease so long as the EngM 
people f or eyen the EngUsh language, endure, unhappily 
comes before the historian as only a mute at St. Stephen's, 
and a trifier in Downing Street Whenever he had to de^ 
with practical and pressing affairs, tibe razor was found too 
sharp for the blocks. It has often been related , how, when 
Secretary to the Lords Justices, and desired to write u 
official notice of the Queen*s deatih, he was so distracted with 
the choice of words^ and so overwhelmed with the importance 
of the crisis » that at length the Lords, losing all patience ft 
his bungling, summoned a common clerk who readily did whii 
was required in the usual form of business. In a higher office 
his deficiencies were of course still more apparent.* He 
himself became painfully sensible of them, and solicited his 
retirement, which he obtained at this time with a pension of 
1500/. a year. But ill health (this had been another cause of 
his official failure) brought his useful life to a close in only 
fifteen months : he expired at Holland House (then and since 
a classic spot in English literature), with the memorable 
words upon his lips, ^^ See in what peace a Christian can dief 
His successor, as Secretary of State, was James Craggs, t 
ready speaker , a good man of business , and a consistent po- 
litician. 

The Gk>vemment sustained at this time another loss, and 
no light one , in Lord Cowper, who resigned the Great SetL 
His motive I do not find explicitly stated by others , and his 
own private Journal does not extend so far.** That he 
parted from his colleagues on good terms, may be presumed 
from his being promoted to an Earldom; but I coi^ectme 
that the Peerage Bill, and the Act for the relief of £>isses- 
ters, which he so strenuously opposed next year, might be 
already contemplated by the Cabinet, and that LordCk>wper 

• The following U a striking remark by Sir James MaoUntoah:- 
**What a good exchange of stations might have been made by Swift sM 
*' Addison! Addison woald have made an excellent Dean, and Swift a 
V admirable SeoreUry of SUte!" See the Memoirs of Maekintoah, byhii 
•on, vol. U* p. 91. — a worthy record of a most accomplished nuui. 

** The last entry in Lord Cowper*s Diary is Sept. 31, 1714, aad the* 
lure bat very few In that ^nd the next preceding years. 
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Kad determined n6ver to concnr in them. His health, how« 
ever, waa declining, and his temper had soured, and either 
of tibese circomstances might suggest a wish for retirement 
His place was occupied, not filled, by Lord Parker, Chief. 
Justice of the King^s Bench, and afterwards Earl of Mac- 
clesfield. 

From the usual yersatilitT' of the Duke of Shrewsbuiy, it 
is doubtful whether his death could be considered a gain or 
a loss by any political party. He expired this year on the 
1st of February. 

Charles Talbot, the twelfth Earl of Shrewsbuiy, was 
bom in 1660 , and succeeded to the title at a very early age, 
his father having been killed in a duel with tiiie Dijike of 
Buckingham.* The family was then, as at present, Ronun 
Catholic; but the young Earl embraced the Protestant faith 
80 early as 1 679 , and, by his steady adherence to it in very 
trying times, incurred the displeasure of King James. He 
was foremost in the secret schemes against that Prince; and 
one of the seven who, inJime, 1688, signed the celebrated 
Association, inviting the Prince of Orange. He continued 
throughout one of tke chief promoters of the Revolution; 
and, as such, was employed as Secretary of State, and 
raised to a Dukedom by the new sovereign. So polished, 
engaging, and conciliatory were his manners as to make 
him in a great measure loved and trusted by both parties, 
insomuch that William the Third used to call him '^ the King 
*' of Hearts." " I never," says another most acute observer, 
''knew a man so formed to please, and to gain upon the 
"afltection while challenging the esteem."** He appears, 
moreover, to have combined considerable talents with up> 
right intentions; but his temper was timid and shrinking; 

* S^e an acconnt of this dael in Pepys*8 Diary, January 17. 1668. 
Lady Shrewsbury waa the Dake of BacUngham*a mlatresa, and is said to 
have held his horse in the dress of a page whilst he was fighting her 
hosband. 

** Lord Bolingbroke to Lord Orrery, Hay 18, 1711. Marlborough com- 
pares his manner to Eageue's in oqo of his letters. ** Prince Eugene has in 
*' his oonTersation a great deal of my Lord fihrewsbnry, with the adrantage 
«* of seeming franker.** (To the Dnohess, June 15. 1704.) 
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he was ayerse to buBiness from his disposition, and uneqnil 
to it from his health. '^If/' as he says himself, ^'amtn 
'* cannot bear the air of London four days in a year, he moA 
"make a very scurvy figure in a Court as well as in a Mi- 
nistry."* His delicate mind also, like his body, wMnot 
made for the wear and tear of politics, as is truly andbeanti- 
fully expressed in a letter to himself from Lord fialifu: "I 
"confess I always thought there was too much. fine slTer'a 
"your Grace*s temperament;- had you been made of i 
" coarser alloy, you had been better fitted for public life.'** 
Accordingly, during the whole term of his administratioo 
under King William , we find him almost unceasingly appij* 
ing to His Majesty for permission to resign. His Ysdnfe. 
however, as the only man who could soften and combioe 
the fierce partisans of that mortifying period was so macb 
felt by William, that no prince ever showed greater re- 
luctance to dispense with the services of a subject, and tbit 
his importunity did not prevail till 1700, when he reagnei 
all his offices; and, hoping to restore his health by q^ 
and a purer air, proceeded to Rome, and resided there fi^^ 
years. On his return, passing through Augsburg, he coo* 
tracted or announced a marriage with theMarchesaPaleotd. 
his Italian mistress. Having reached England, he reaidei 
chiefly in the coimtry, at his seat of Heythorp; but renewec 
his former intimacy and political union wilJi the Whi^ 
leaving his proxy with the Duke of Marlborough , aDdd^ 
daring that thus placed he thought his vote more sure to b« 
employed for the public good than were he present io p^ 
it.*** But this good understanding soon became distorb^^-i 
He was nettled at the coldness with which the Dnchest ^ 

* Letter to King WiUiam, December 10. 1698, printed In Coxe*f Cc^ 
respondenee , p. 181. 

^* LeUer witboat preelee date , bnt written la 170ft, and printed taO* 
Correspondence, p. 666. 

*** He obsenree in one of his letters at this time, ''I own it is htf«' 
** first to ohoose one*s friendships well, bot when they are 0A«« fiz«di(«* 
"a merit like the Duke of Marlborongh , and their worth ezperlciiecd, it* 
^'past my comprehending how that should ever be lesaened or sbaic*' 
See Coxe*s Marlborough , TOl. ▼. p. 219. ) 
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Marlboroagh, and other Wlug ladies, treated Ids foreign 
wife,* and he was no less offended at failing to obtain 
from the Whig Ministers some object of personal ambitioB 
for himself; the Lord Lientenaney of Lrekind , according to 
one account — a pension, according to another. At this 
period of displeasure with his former friends, he became 
entangled in the subtle snares of Harley; he priyately 
entered into all the cabals of that crafty statesman and of 
his bed-chamber ally; and he had secret conferences with 
the Queen at Windsor, on subjects not confided to her Mi- 
nisters. Still, however, with his characteristic doubt and 
timidily, he avoided committing himself, or making any 
decided movement, untU perfectly assured of the ascendancy 
of Mrs-Masham. He then took his seat in the House ofLords, 
and boldly defended the cause of Sacheverell against the 
Ministry. Nor was this all. The Queen availed herself of 
an interval, when Parliament was prorogued, Marlborough 
commanding in Flanders, and Godolphin betting at New- 
market, to deprive the Marquis of Kent of the Chamber- 
lain's staff, and intrust it to Shrewsbury. Complaint and 
remonstrance proved unavailing; and this first step was 
followed up until the utter overtiirow of the Whig adminis- 
tration, and the establishment of the Tories, with whom 
Shrewsbury then combined. Though retaining his office of 
Lord Chamberlain, he was appointed to that of ambassador 
at Paris , from whence , in the autumn of 1718 , he was , as I 
have already had occasion to state, transferred to the Lord 
Lieutenancy of Ireland. 

The year 1717 is remarkable as the last on which the 
Houses of Convocation ever sat From the Bestoration to 
the Revolution, that assembly had been very inefficient 
either for good or for evil; and Bishop Burnet sarcastically 
observes of it in 1689, that '' ever since 1662, the Convocation 

* The DaeheM writoi to Lady Gowper, Oct. 98. 1710: **Toor dch 
**seriptton of th« Dach«M of Sbrewsbary l« Tery good. I have heard maol^ 
"each an aecoont of her, only with this addition: my Lord Dake looking a 
^little grave, ehe chocked him onder the ohin, bidding liim look up, 
** amongst all the company 1 8b« la a gr^t honoar to. a Covrt I ** 
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<«]iad continued to sit, bat to do no l>nsme8s; so tliattfaey 
'''were kept at no small charge to do nothing, but only to 
'' meet and read a Latin titanj.'* * Since that period , how- 
CTer, and especially in the reign of Anne,** they hadftt 
interrals displayed great activity andmost violent wrangyog, 
the two Houses being almost always on bad terms with on« 
another. On the accession of George the First, tfaeCoiiTO- 
cation was permitted to hold its sittings as usnaL But it was 
not long before the Lower House plunged eagerly into i 
contention with Dr. Hoadley, Bishop of Bangor, who, int 
sermon on the spiritual kingdom of Christ, had used ex- 
pressions tending, it was alleged, ''to subvert all govem- 
" ment and discipline in the Church ; ** and also " to impogB 
"and impeach the Boyal Supremacy in causes ecclesiasth 
cal.** This debate, known by the name of the BangoiiiB 
Controversy, would supply materials enough for a volume, 
but hardly interest enough for a page; and it may be suffi- 
cient for most readers to state, that the Government, anzioiu 
to compose these dissensions, and prevent any appearantt 
of a schism in the Church, arrested the proceedings hj t 
sudden prorogation , since which the Convocation has neve: 
met again for business. Several good and wise men ban 
deplored the cessation; and it is certainly possible tiiattiie 
frequent holding of this assembly might have checked the 
progress of dissent, and more early provided suffid^it spsee 
and means for religious worship. But it is at least equsBj 
probable that its disputes would sometimes have widened 
into schism, its zeal warmed into intolerance ; that the trade 
of agitator might have grown profitable in the church as it is 
in the state ; and that the enemies of all religion would oftes 
have been gratified with the unseemly sight of conflietiiig 
divines. 

The British negotiations at Madrid continued, but did not 
advance. In vain did Colonel Stanhope and Nancr^ combii^ 
their efforts — in vain did the latter receive new and moi« 

• Hist. Tol. il. p. 88. fol. «d. 
** 8omerTiUe*iQaeenAnne, p.81. aBdl34* 
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effectual instnictions from the Regent; in vain did Lord 
Stanhope urge Alberoni in private letters — the Cardinal 
maintained the same haughty tone as if Spain still held in ita 
hands the balance of :£uropean power.* The project of 
peace he termed an unheard-of monster, a goat-stag^ and 
the peace of Utrecht a treaty made for the Devil; complain- 
ing that the King his master was treated as if he were a king 
of plaster, or like a Grerman! ^'Bnt theLord*s hand," he 
added from Scripture, '4s not shortened!" It is easy to 
perceive that the Prime Minister had not yet wholly discard- 
ed the coarse buffooneries which had first fascinated Yen- 
dome , and that his style had not risen with his station. He 
was above all indignant at the naval preparations in Eng- 
land, but only the more actively pursued his own. The 
Spanish armament comprised twenty-nine ships of war***, 
with transports for 35,000 veteran soldiers, 100 pieces of 
battering cannon, 40 mortars, and a vast supply of provi- 
sions, stores, and ammunition of all kinds. Never, says a 
Spanish historian by no means favourable to Alberoni — 
never had an expedition so formidable been sent forth by 
any former sovereign of Spain, not even by the Emperor 
Charles or by Philip the Second, f The fleet was intrusted 
to Don Antonio Castaneta, a shipbuilder rather than a sailor 
in his original profession, and tiie troops were conmianded 

* Antonio Peres used to say, "Francis y Espana las Balansas de 
*' £aropa, Yngiaterra el Fiel.** (Reiaciones, Append, p. 35. ed. 1634.) 

♦♦ tin hirco-cerf! (St. Simon Htfm. vol. xvi. p. 180. ed. 183».) Gomme 
an Boi de plfttre ! (Ibid.) Traiter an Roi d*E8pagne ]| r Allemande 1 fP. 336.) 
La main de Diea n*est pas racconrcle ! (toI. xv. p. 106.) The Treaty of 
Utrecht a treaty made for the Deril t (Alberoni*s Apology, Hist. Regist. 
1722, p. 809.) 

«** See the enameration of these ships in CampbeU's Lives of the Ad- 
mirals, Tol. iv. p. 437. This is as the fleet was off the Faro. San Phelipe 
reckons twenty-two ships of the line, and three merchant vessels, armadOB 
en gverra; bat this was on learing the Spanish ports, and the others may 
have Joined on the voyage. 

t Hanea se vieron en Espana preparatives tan grandes ; ni Ferdinando 
el Catolioo qae tantas espedieiones ultramarinas hteo, ni Carlos Y. ni 
Felipe II. qae hisieron maehas ban formado ana mas adomada de eirean- 
•taneias y de preparatives. (San Phelipe, vol. ii. p. 167.) The French 
ambassador says that Alberoni bad an eye to every thing himself. **11 entr» 
** dans tons les details, et pale Jasqa*Aax sooliers des noorrioes!" M^m« 
de Looyille , vol* ii# p. 880. 
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by the Marquis de Lede , a Fleming in the Spanish serriee, 
of misshapen stature, but of great military experience. The 
first place of equipment for &e expedition was Cadis, and its 
precise destination entirely unknown. Exc^l die ex-Jeioit 
Patino , the Cardinal had not a single confidant to his 
schemes, and is perhaps the only instance in history of a 
very vain man (for such, undoubtedly, was Alberoni) wbo 
never once betrayed his secrets. 

On receiving information of this mighty armament. Stan- 
hope and Sunderland did not hesitate to give Byng their 
last instructions ; and the Admiral sailed for the Meditem- 
nean on the 4th of June with twenty ships of the line. The 
news from Spain had also no small effect at Yieima in lower- 
ing the pretensions of the Emperor. Our agent at that Court 
was then General de St Saphorin, a Swiss of the canton de 
Berne , who had lately been taken into the English diploins- 
tic service. * He had found at first the Emperor's Ministen, 
especially Staremberg, deaf to all his overtures; bat the 
greatness of the Spanish expedition, and, still moxef the 
news of its having proceeded from Cadiz to Barcelons, 
wrought such changes, that St Saphorin was able to an- 
nounce their acceptance of the terms proposed to them. 
They also consented to the mediation of England forapeace 
between the Emperor and the Turks, which was, aceording*- 
iy, signed this summer, and which left a considerable Aus- 
trian force disposable for Italy. Under these circumstances, 
Stanhope immediately concerted his measures with Duboii, 
who was still in London**, to frame the articles for a new 

* St. Simon speaki of this gentleman ks '*tort A4cti4 depoia longteaps 
**par plasieurs aotfons contre Thonnear et la probity, etpar aea maa^i^ 
** encore et se8 dtfclamatlonB contre la France.** (M^m. toI. xt. p. ISt. m. 
1S29.) On the other hand , I find in the Biogr. Univ. (art. Pe«Die«K ** A w« 
''talents miliUires et diplomatiques 11 Joignait ie ingement le plan wiak 
* Teaprit le plus perstf Tyrant, et le cnnr le pins droit!** I have no nuUeritK 
for deciding which of these statements Is a He. 

** Dabois remained in England for the formal slgniUnre, and didaot 
return to Paris till Angnst. (Hist, of Europe, 1718, toI. 11. p. 197.) TItf 
Dnke de St. Simon describes him as having played a merely paaairra part. 

** Stanhope rtfgla tons les articles dn tmit^ I/Abb4 Dabote «rMt U' 

«'clar^ qu'il ferait tont ce que yoadrait le Roi d*ABgUUnra,** Ao. (Hte* 
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treaty between Englaiid, France » and the Emperor. Therd 
still remained to subdue some hesitation in the mind of the 
Eegent, and great reluctance on the part of his principal 
Ministers ; and Stanhope , anxious to overcome all obstades 
at this crisis , undertook a journey to Paris and held several 
conferences with Philip. The Marshal d^Huxelles , chief of 
the Council for Foreign Affairs, not only opposed the pro- 
ject with the greatest warmth , but absolutely refused to sign 
an alliance levelled against a grandson of Louis the Four> 
tcenth. Nevertheless, Stanhope and Stair prevailed. The 
treaty was concluded early in July, though not finally signed 
till August; and, from the subsequent accession of the 
Dutch, received the name of TBI QuadbupuiAlliasox. The 
basis of this celebrated treaty was declared to be the Peace 
of Utrecht, and its object the preservation of tranquillity in 
Europe. It provided, according to the intentions I have 
already explained, for the mutual renunciations of the King 
of Spain and the Emperor, for the reversion of Parma and 
Tuscany to the Infant Don Carlos, and for the exchange of 
Sicily and Sardinia between Victor Amadous and Charles. 
As a compensation for the unequal value of the two islands, 
the Emperor acknowledged the claims of the House of Savoy 
to the succession of Spain in case of the failure of Philip's ich 
Sue. In twelve separate and secret articles it was stipulated, 
that the term of tiiree months should be aUowed for the ac- 
cession of Philip and of Victor Amadous, in default of which 
the whole force of the contracting parties was to be employed 
against both or either, and compel them to submit 

In hopes, however, of still averting an appeal to arms, 
Stanhope determined to proceed in person to Madrid, with 
the secret articles, and to make every exertion to subdue the 
stubbornness of AlberonL He relied very much for success 
on an oiSer of yielding Gibraltar, in case all other means 
should fail; an idea, of course, kept prof oundly secret, and, 

▼ol. xTi. p. 386. and 999.) Bat tt is to be obferred that St. Bimoii bad a 
personal animoaity agalnat Dabola, and atriTea on avary ocoaaion to da- 
preciata bia axertiona. 
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in my opinion, qnite inconsistent witib our national iiiterestif 
or national glory.** He also relied on some strong in8tn^ 
tions from the Regent to M. de Nancre, which he wu to 
cany out with him to Madrid, and which, according to St 
Simon, had been dictated by Stanhope himself.** Witib these 
prospects he set out from Paris, attended by Mr. Sebab 
(afterwards Sir Luke) , a Swiss in the British service, and ltd 
confidential secretary. 

At that time the departure of the Spanish armament vu 
already known, audits destination suspected in France.*** It 
had sailed from Barcelona with seided orders, which t^ 
Admiral was not to open till out at sea and which were 
found to contain an injunction to steer to Cagliazi , and there 
to open another sealed parcel enclosed. At Cagliaii tiie reil 
object of the expedition was at length revealed , the AdiDin| 
being directed to land the troops in Sicily, and the GoienI 
to make himself master of that island. Accordingly the fleet 
pursued its voyage, and on the Istof July tiie army was 3et 
on shore at the beautiful bay of Solantof, four leagues di^- 
tant from Palermo. That capital was unprepared foi d^ 
fence; many of the chief men friendly to tiieir former Spa- 
nish rulers, or connected in blood with them, andthemnt^i- 
tude , as usual , thinking their present grievances the wo^ 
and looking back to the past as to the ''good old times.' 
The Marquis Maffei, the Piedmontese Viceroy, after pro- 
viding for the garrison of the castle, had only at his dispoal 

* The blame of this idea of giving ap Qibraltar rests maialjv!» 
Stanhope; he had suggested it from Paris to his colleagnea in England. O' 
obUlned their acqniescence. (Secretary Graggs to Earl Stanbope, Jolji'^ 
1718. See Appendix, vol. ii.) In another letter of Craggs to Stanhope. « 
Sept. IS. 17S0 (Hardwicke Papers, toI. IvilOt be allndea to **the opiti' 
**Toa bare that Gibraltar is of no great conseqnenee." 
** Mtfm. Tol. xvi. p. 8S9. ed. 1829. 

••• t^Le Ir de ce mois, moi Lord Stanhope ai yn M. le Regent. . • • > 
'^avaitapprisdetr^s-bonne part qae la ilotte d^Espagne doTaltaller cnSirt? 
** que ridtfe da Cardinal est de s^emparer de oette isle et qae pendant Tbi^f 
^Ml croit poavoir bailler assez de besogne an Rol en Angleterre etkM->| 
^Dae d'OrUans en France.** — Lord Stanbope and Lord Stair (joint Irts: 
to Secretary Graggs, Joly S. 1718. Hardwieke Papers, rol. xxv. 

f Solaatois oloae under Gape Zafarana. I remember seeing tbeit* 
palaee and '^tonnara,** or tonny fishery, of the late King ofHaplei. 
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about fifteen hundred soldiers. He made a precipitate re- 
treat, and the Spaniards a triumphal entrance; tibe cidatel 
surrendered to ^em after a short blockade, and they con- 
fidently expected the speedy and complete reduction of the 
island. 

The motive of Alberoni in directing his arms to this 
quarter had been principally to avert the threatened inter- 
position of France and England. Both powers were pledged 
to the neutrality of Italy, and one also to the guarantee of 
the £mperor's dominions; but neither of them had con- 
tracted any such obligation with regard to Sicily, or to the 
states of Victor Amadeus. Alberoni might therefore not 
unreasonably hope that they would hesitate before they 
plunged into a war, where they had no direct pledge to 
redeem, and no immediate interest to defend. He might 
hope, at all events, for some months of delay and negotia- 
tion, during which he trusted that his intrigues might have 
matured — that a domestic conspiracy might be bursting 
forth in France — that a Swedish or Russian army might be 
landing in Great Britain — and that he might then , without 
molestation, pursue his further designs on Naples and the 
Milanese. Nor was he withheld by the state of his negotia- 
tion with Victor Amadeus; that negotiation had indeed pro- 
ceeded to considerable lengths; but had finally failed, the 
King of Sicily demanding subsidies which the King of Spain 
was not inclined to grant The invasion was still further 
recommended by the large number of Spanish adherents, and 
the small number of Piedmontese troops, in that island. 

Flushed with the tidings of the first success in Sicily, 
Alberoni became less tractable than ever. The first news 
of the Quadruple Alliance, or rather the very idea of its 
possibility, excited his fury. "Could I believe," he cried, 
''that such a treaty was really signed, Nancrd should not 
'^remain a quarter of an hour longer in Madrid. .... The 
''King my master will wage eternal war rather than consent 
''to this infamous project, and he will wreak his vengeance 
" on those who presume to threaten him with it. If Stanhope 
Makon, History, L 21 
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"^ comes here flifnkrng to laj down the law, he wxKiidlmh 
^self ill reeeiyed. I hare sent him a passport as heiec^ieited, 
*^and I will hear the proposals he brh^s, hot itwBl be in- 
^possible to gire them the slightest atte&tien mdess titer 
** totally differ from the project," • 

Nor was the Cardinal daimted hjtiie close appros^aad 
arowed object of the British e^q>editi(m. On sniring off 
Cape St. Vincent, Admiral Bjng had despatched a mes- 
senger with the tidings and widi a copy of his iiistntetions 
to Colonel Stanhope, requesting him to commBmeste both 
to the Spanish Groremment. In an interriew whidi the Bri- 
tish enroy consequent- had with Alb^oni, he found all lil* 
remonstrances met only with a borst of Tenement knctiTe 
against France and England; and when he presented a li^ 
of the British ships, the Cardinal fdrionsly snatched it^ toif 
it to {Heces , and trampled it under his feet. At the dose of 
the conTcrsation, howeyer, he promised to take tiieKing'^ 
commands, and to send an answer in writing; but tills u- 
swer, which was delayed for sereral days, brought merely 
a dry intimation that Admiral Byng might execute the orden 
of the King his master. 

In this temper of the Spanish Goyemment the arriralcf 
Lord Stanhope at Madrid, on the 12th of August (he W 
been delayed by their remissness in forwarding his pas^ 
port), could produce little effect Finding that the Coinf 
had gone to the Escurial , he hastened thither, obtained tb 
co-operation of the Marquis de Nancr^, and had sey^ 
conferences both witii the King and with &e Cardinal; b(5 
neither the Boyal puppet, nor the Minister who pulled tl;! 
strings, gave him any but very sH^t hopes of acceding « 
Ms propositions. Eren these slight hopes were dispelled ^l 
the news of the reduction of Messina. '^I showed myLor'- 
Btanhope," says the Cardinal himself, "tiiat as long as ti^ 
'' Archduke (the Emperor) is master of Sicily, all Itelj^^ 
^^ be the slare of the Grcrmans, and all the powers of &iroF< 
^^not able to set her at liberty. I also represented to ^ 

• Bt. Simon, M^. vol. xri. p. S4S. and M9. ed. 183t. 
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''veiy clearly that to make war in Lombaxdj was to make it 
*^iii a labyrinth, and that it was the destnictive burial-place 
" of the French and English. In conclusion , I told him that 
*^the proposition of giving Sicily to the Archduke was ab- 
" solutely fatal, and diat of setting bounds afterwards to his 
''vast designs a mere dream and illusion. This is the sub- 
" stance of all the conferences had by my Lord Stanhope.** * 
—From Stanhope's despatches'^, however, it appears that 
Alberoni continued pacific professions to the last, and en- 
deavoured to shift the blame &om himself to his master. He 
declared that he wished for no conquests in Italy, and knew 
that Spain would be far more powerful by confining itself to 
its continent and to its Indies, and improving its internal 
administration, than by spreading itself abroad in Europe as 
before. At parting with Stanhope he even shed tears, and 
promised to let slip no occasion ^at might offer of ac^ usting 
matters; and, more than once, he bitterly complained of 
the King of Spain's obstinacy and personal resentment 
against the Emperor and the Duke of Orleans. Yet, on the 
other hand, he could not altogether conceal his hopes of 
raising disturbances in France and England; he evidently 
felt no small share of the animosity which he ascribed solely 
to his master; and he seems to have fluctuated from hot to 
cold fits, according as the mail from Sicily brought him 
favourable or unfavourable news. 

With respect to Gibraltar, that affair was so secretly 
conducted, ihfat it cannot be accurately traced. Whether, 
as some believe, there were other conditions (especially a 
large demand of territory in America) annexed to the offer***, 

* Cardinal Alberoni to Marqais Beretti Landi, Aug. S9. 1718. Boyer*s 
PoUtieal State, IJIB, vol. ii. p. 228. 

** 8tanhope*8 despatches from Freanada near tho Escorial, and frota, 
Bayonne on his return, are inserted in the Appendix to my second yolume, 
and si^® ^ ▼^'y onriona rlew of Alberoni'a character and policy. 

•«• »»xhere ia reason to believe that the offer of Gibraltar was coupled 
"with vome condition besides the immediate succession of Spain to the 
»* peace." (Coxe*8 House of Bourbon , vol. ii. p. 829.) It may be observed 
that GibrfUtat was about this period a source of proftise and ill-regulated 
expense. Lord Bollngbroke in a despatch to Lord Portmore of Karch 29« 

21* 
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and that Alberoni would not comply with them, orwlieHicr 
Gibraltar itself appeared to him an inadequate rewaid for 
the relinqtiishment of his ambitious schemes, certain it is 
that the proposal did not move him from his purpose, snd 
that the English Minister found it necessary to retam home- 
wards without succeeding in the object of his jotomey. 

But whatever resentment Stanhope might feel at th< 
stubbornness of Alberoni, he did not fail to observe, ncr 
hesitate to own, the eminent talents of that Mimster. He 
who had seen Spain in the evil days of her Charles the 
Second, when a decrepit sovereign feebly tottered on te 
sinking throne — when her agriculture, her trade, andh? 
respect among nations were all but annihilated — wba 
famine stalked through her palaces * — when her offi«R 
chosen by Court favour, brought back nothing fromtii^ 
campaigns but ignorance and promotion -«- when herscr 
diers, once the terror of Europe and the scourge of Ameriei 
were reduced for want of pay to beg in the streets, w^ 
wait at the convent doors for their daily dole of food**:- 
he who had seen Spain during the War of the Snccesact 
torn and bleeding with internal strife , city against citj, ci 
kingdom against kingdom — he could scarcely have belierr- 
that in the course of a few short years he should see thesse 
country send forth an Armada of nearly thirty line-of-bitL^ 
ships, and of more than thirty thousand well appointed, ▼?- 
paid, and well disciplined troops — that this fleet should > 
built in the long disused and forsaken harbours of Cataloo 
and Biscay — that this army should be clothed from nf 
native manufactories — that weavers from England and dv* 
from Holland should import their industry and ply ^ 

1713, complains that "at Gibraltar things have hitherto beeo in theitt^ 
*' confusion and under the loosest management.** 
• Lettres de Villars, p. MO. 
•• 8ee Labat*8 Travels , vol. 1. p. 262. This was bo new case: tke D*J 
of York told Pepys how the Spanish soldiers **wiU reftase no extraorditr 
"service if commanded; bat scorn to bo paid for it as in other eoaasj* 

"though at the same time they will beg in the streets In the €»!* 

"of Antwerp a soldier hath not a liberty of begging till he hsth scrtedtt^ 
" years.** (Pepys*s Diary, December 20. 1668. ) 



'ade in CaatdUe — that a gre^t naval college ihauld be 
stabile hed and flonrishmg at Cadb — that aew citadels 
tiould be built at Barcelona and Pamplona , and tke old 
^TtificationB repaired at Rosas, Geronaj Fnenterabia, and 
t, Sebaatian. Already bad workmen begun to construct a 
ew and extensive port at Ferrol — already bad a Dutch 
agincer undertaken to render the river Manzanares navi- 
ible, and tbe capital of Spain open to water-carriage.*" 
jncrica, wbich, in the words of Alberoni, ^^bad become 
Terra Incognita even to Spam ," again appeared an Eldo- 
tdo ^ and a j?lota arriving from it during Lord Stanbope^s 
Hbassy^ had on board no less than sb: millions and a half 
I gold and silver! **^ Nor bad Alberoni been wholly en- 
roased with what is useful; objects of taate and elegance 
%d also apart of liis care, A traveller at this time might 
%\B seen a stately palace arising in tbe romantic wilds of 
lia.danrama***,and new ornaments embellish the delicious 
land - garden of Aranjuez. f Struck with these great 
orks, and greater designs , Stanhope pubhcly observed. 
If Spain goes on at thii rate , and has the same success in 
\ other establishments sbe has in view^ there is no power 

La ilmUflr project^ to cijnnect Madrid mnd LfBbOD by WAter-earTiftEe, 

' pformcLl utider CMarlee thfiSiscoud; but the CE>uiitiU of CitstlUc, 

iUber&tliJD, answered that if Qotl had chosen to m&tfi thi^ss 

Hiiltt ho co«IU hftVfi done ao without the aid oFmant and that 

le)l 4 ikrojoet wcmld be a darJng violation of the divine doorees, 

Miuait attcoupt to Impravo the work^ of Frpvjd^ncel (Lcttem by 

IClsrtcn^ 176^ p. IM.) The amaltR^Ma of the Manzanarei, which 

y ill ittniiner, lina b^cn a freq^uent subject of Je«t unonf the 

jirn««lve«. Tiuit qu^iiit old poet Oongofii, howevtiri oUowa it 

(I ; — 

r<^do «1 ligiintifiiDo , 
■lie de A r royoB^ 
^ ^ Riofl!" 
:i. p. 107* 
' ,:^jri duriagr AlbfiroDi*^ &dmitii«tiratioSt 
ii»ti| Com cut. FaL ii. p, 303*) 
r to 00, ftoiD Mr, Southey'i beautlfbl de- 
p. 60,) They h*Te been cmbelUahed by 
I uf Spain, ainaa Charliea V» Even in thB 
ru> I roT Ut fomntalnuT and the narnc 

the lug] (Don Qnlxotc, 
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** will be able to resist her ! " * The Spaniards on their part, 
ronsed by their own snccesses, might be pardoned Cot u- 
suming a pronder tone, and displaying their high national 
spirit; they might speak more slightingly than ever of all 
foreign nations, and forget at the moment that they had a 
Frenchman for their King, and Italian for their Minister, 
and a Fleming for their General. 

From negotiations at Madrid , let us now turn to waifvt 
in Sicily. The Piedmontese had become most unpopular in 
the island; many towns and districts rose in insorrectiu 
against them; and in one, Caltanisetta**, forty of their sol- 
diers were butchered by the savage peasantry. The obIj 
places that could offer any resistance were Syracuse, Tit- 
pani, Melazzo, and Messina; in the- first of which Mafei. 
the Viceroy, had taken refuge; but it was against thelatte 
that De Lede directed his arms, leaving only a sbo* 
detachment to the westward for the blockade of Trapas 
To march along the Sicilian coast is by no means an ea' 
task, from the great number of piumabas, which haveDercr 
any bridges to cross them***, and which , according to tiir. 
season, display either swollen and impetuous torrents,.' 
dry and rugged beds of huge stones. The Spanish infuiC; 
was, accordingly, transported to Messina by sea; wlu 
only the cavalry proceeded along the shore , its vangoa:- 
commanded by the Marquis de Villadarias, the old ai^- 
gallant adversary of the English in the Bay of Cadiz, as- 
on the field of Almenara. 

The city of Messina gladly opened its gates to ^' 
invaders; but the citadel, which had a garrison of ^' 
Piedmontese, required a regular siege; and trenches ^^ 

* This is a testimonrto whioh Alberonl referred with prids after!' 
€a1). See his Apolo^, Hist. Begister, 17S8, p. 308. 

** This is, I presnme, the Cantanieta of San Phelipe. The Spo^ 
writers are often careless as to names. One of their strangest blux') 
relates to Syracuse , which, from a resemblance of sonndst thev aomtii^ 
confound with the capital of Aragon , and call Zaragota de Sieiit^ 

••' There is a proverbial saying in Sicily, that the island eontiioi «•* 
Kfi monte, im fonte, e un ponte; meaning Etna, Arethasa, and a li^ 
over the Salso near Alicata. (Capt* Smyth's Sicily, p. 199.) 
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opened against it on the 81st of July. Its safety was an 
object of the deepest solicitude to the Austrians in the king- 
dom of Naples, foreseeing that they themselves would 
infallibly be the next object of attack. Their Viceroy, Count 
Daun, was a brave and skilful officer; but the troops under 
his orders were few*; and it is certain that, had he been 
left only to his German soldiers (the Neapolitan are scarcely 
worth reckoning), he would, so far &om assisting Maffei, 
have speedily shared his fate. 

But the mighty arm of England was already outstretched 
for his succour. On the very day after the investment of 
Messina, the fleet of Sir George Byng anchored in the Bay 
of Naples. The possibility of an attack upon Sicily had 
not been overlooked in the Admiral's instructions; he was 
directed, in that case, ^^with all his power to hinder and 
"obstruct the same;" and he, therefore, immediately 
landed, to concert measures with Count Daun. He was 
informed that the last letters from Vienna gave hopes of the 
King of Sicily's speedy accession to the Quadruple Alliance, 
His Majesty having already requested the aid of the Imperial 
troops , and consented to admit them into the Sicilian for- 
tresses. Under these circumstances, it was resolved that 
Daun should despatch, and Byng convoy, a detachment of 
2000 German infantry to the garrison of Messina. These 
men being embarked in tartanas, the Admiral bore away 
for the straits of the Faro ; but still hoping to prevent hosti- 
lities, he sent his first Captain to the Marquis de Lede with 
a conciliatory letter, proposing a suspension of arms for 
two months. This overture being civilly declined, he put 
the Germans, for safety, into Reggio, and sailed through 
the Faro in search of the Spanish fleet 

The Spanish Admirals, meanwhile, were benumbed by 
that indecision which, in military matters, is perhaps still 

* According to St. Simon there were only 6000 foot and 1500 horse in 
the kingdom. (M^m. vol. XVI. p. 379. ed. 1829.) Tindal apeaks of eight or 
twelve thousand. (Hist. vol. vii. p. 214.) Considering how long a Spanish 
invasion of Naples had been expected by the Emperor, «Ten the highest 
of these nambers appears incredibly small. 
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more pernicious than error. Castaneta does not appear to 
have been guided by any positive orders from his Govem- 
meDt; hut was directed, in all difficulties, to apply to Patioo, 
the iNTENDENTE, as hc was called, of the whole expedition, 
who , having been eighteen years a Jesuit, may be presumed 
to have had somewhat less of naval than of religioas or 
political knowledge. From fear of responsibility, or igno- 
rance of details, Patino gave only a very vague answer, 
amounting to little more than that the Spanish fleet shonld 
provide for its safety. A council of officers, convened there- 
upon, and comprising, besides Castaneta, the Rear-Admirals 
Mari, Chacon, and Cammock, could scarcely be said to 
deliberate; it only wavered. Much loose conversation 
passed; no useful resolution was taken. The only sensible 
scheme was that of Cammock, an Irishman in the Pretender's 
interest and the Spaniards' service, who proposed that thej 
should remain at anchor in the road of Messina, ranging their 
ships in line of battle, with their broadsides to the sea, br 
which means they might not only have been supported bj 
the batteries and troops on shore , but, from the variety and 
force of the currents, would have rendered a regular attack 
upon them extremely difficult, if not impracticable. * This 
proposal being over-ruled, the Admirals put out to sea. 
without any fixed determination either to fight or to retreat: 
but continued lingering and hovering, first off Cape Sparti- 
vento , and then off Cape Passaro , until in the morning of 
the 11th of August they saw Bjng and his squadron close 
upon them. The British fleet was superior in force as well 
as in discipline; for, though the Spaniards had most ships. 
several of these were only brigs or armed merchantmen. 
whilst none of the British vessels carried less than fifir 

* The station of the Spanish fleet was at a beantiftal bay eaUed * 
Paradiso about two miles north of Messina. About a century after t» 
action , it was viewed by a very experienced and intelligent " navid officer 
"(Capt. Smyth), who observes-, that had the fleet remained at anchor tben 
"(u Cammock proposed), it would have been very difflcaltto annoy it' 
(8 Icily and iU Islands , p. 112.) Among the Stuart Papers I have foond "BJ 
^Hi^esty*s private instructions to Admiral Qeorge Cammock.** 
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guns.* On the approach of the English, Mari and six 
men-of-war, which were separated from the main fleet of 
the Spaniards, drew nearer to the Sicilian coast; andByng 
despatched a division, under Captain Walton, to intercept 
them. There seems little doubt that the English Admiral 
would not have shrunk from the responsibility of the first 
attack; but the firing, in fact, was begun by Mari's ships, 
and, being returned by the English, there ensued a general 
engagement.** A slight breeze, which sprung up, carried 
the Engb'sh fleet into the very midst of the Spanish, and 
mingled the ships of both nations together. The Spaniards, 
without order and concert, and vessel after vessel attacked 
in succession by a superior force, found even the highest 
courage, the most stubborn resistance, unavailing. Castaneta 
himself, as bold in action as irresolute in council, endea- 
voured to cheer his seamen by the most determined bravery; 
and even when wounded in both legs, this Spanish Widdring- 
ton still continued to fight upon his stumps. But both his 
efforts and his example were in vain. Even had the English 
been fewer, I may be pardoned for believing that they would 
still have been victorious. Castaneta was made prisoner, 
and the greater part of his fleet either taken or destroyed. 
Admiral Cammock alone, with ten ships of war, forced his 
way from the battle, and found shelter in the port of 
La Valetta. In an opposite direction Mari had also made 
bis escape with some ships of the line ; but Captain Walton, 
being sent in pursuit, compelled them to surrender. Walton's 
report, on this occasion, is remarkable for simplicity, the 
usual attendant and the surest recommendation of merit. 

* The total namber of gans In the English fleet was 1400, in the 
Spanish 1284; and two vessels included in the latter list were not in the 
action , having been sent to Malta under Admiral Guevara* (Campbell's 
Lives of the Admirals, vol. iv. p. 427. and 488.) 

** That the Spaniards began the action is always nrged in the English 
State Papers of this period, and is distinctly admitted bySanPhelipe(Coment. 
vol. ii. p. 195.). The Spanish historian is somewhat testy at this battle. 
He observes, that the English are superior seamen to the Spaniards, be- 
eanse they study nothing else (porque estos no tienen otro oflcio), bat that 
the Spanish courage is far higher (imponderable valor, mas que los InglesesI) 
(p. 191. and 195.) 
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It was merely, '^Sir, we have taJken and destroyed aH the 
'^ Spanish ships which were upon the coast: the number as 
'^ per margin.'* A naval writer well obsenres , that the ships 
which Captain Walton thrust into his margin would have 
furnished matter for some pages in a French relation. * 

The loss of the English in the action of Passaro was not 
considerable; only one ship, the Grafton, suffered severely. 
To have thus annihilated the Spanish armada might be 
thought something more than merely a declaration of war; 
yet Byng affected not to consider it as such , and sent a com- 
plimentary letter to De Lede, urging that the Spaniards had 
begun the battle , and that tiiey ought not to look upon tiiis 
accident as a rupture between the two nations. This compli- 
ment, it may well be supposed^ was very coldly received by 
men still smarting under the loss and shame of their defeat 
Nor did it deaden their zeal for the reduction of Messina; on 
the contrary, they pushed their attacks with so much vigonz, 
that, in spite of the efforts of the Austrian troops at Reggio, 
and the activity of the British fleet in the straits, the place 
surrendered at the close of September; and Byng thereupon 
sailed back with his squadron to Naples. 

The conduct of the English Admiral in fighting the 
Spanish fleet was entirely approved by the English Ministry. 
It is remarkable that Stanhope , who had left Spain before 
any news of the action had arrived,** writes to Byng firom 
Bayonne on the 2d of September, recommending the very 
course which the Admiral had already taken: ^' Nothing hai 
^'passed at Madrid which should divert you from pursuing 
** the instructions you have If you should have an op- 

* Campbeirs Admirals, ToLiv. p. 428. 

** Coxe ooi\)ecture8 that ** before Earl Stanhope quitted the capital. 
*^ some intelligence of the discomfiture of the fleet probably reached Al- 
^^beronl.** (House of Bourbon, vol. ii. p. 830.) But this is cortainlj aa 
error. The action was fought on the Uth, Lord Stanhope set out on tht 
26th; and on examining the dates at which other tidings of the SieUin 
army reached Madrid, it will be found that they never came in so short & 
time. Nor could a vessel be speedily despatched from a fleet Jast defeated 
and dispersed. Moreover Coxe*s supposition is not readily to be reconciled, 
with Alberoni's burst of indignation at the first public aonooncement of tb« 
battie. 
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''portuniiy of attacking the Spanish fleet, I am persuaded 
*'yoa will not let such an occasion slip ; and I agree perfectly 
''in opinion with what is recommended to you by Mr. Secre- 
"tary Craggs, that the first blow you give should, if pos- 
"sible, be decisive. The two great objects which I think 
*' we ought to have in view are , to destroy their fleet if pos- 
''sible, and to preserve such a footing in Sicily as may 
'* enable us to land an army there." The manner in which 
the Admiral had anticipated these directions was much 
praised; even the Spaniards acknowledged his high per- 
sonal merit; and, on his return from his command, this 
brave and skilful officer was deservedly raised to the rank 
of Viscount Torrington. 

The high-flown hopes which Alberoni had cherished of 
the Spanish armament may give us some idea of his burst of 
rage at its defeat He wrote to the Marquis de Monteleon 
in most vehement terms , loudly complaining of breach of 
faith, and commanding that Minister to depart immediately 
from England. His letter and the ambassador's to Mr. Craggs, 
Tv^ere also, by his direction, made public in London, with 
the view of raising a national ferment against the Ministry. 
But the indignation of Alberoni was not confined to words; 
he gave orders, in direct violation of the Treaty of Com- 
merce , to seize the British goods and vessels in the Spanish 
ports, and to dismiss the British Consuls from the Spanish 
territory. Numerous privateers also were fitted out and sent 
forth against the British traders. Yet it is remarkable that, 
in spite of these mutual injuries , the breach was not yet 
considered complete and decisive, and that a declaration of 
war from England was still withheld. 

We are also assured that an edict was published at 
Madrid by beat of drum, prohibiting all persons from 
speaking of the disaster of the fleet; an order which, as it 
seems suited only for the meridian of Timis or Algiers, I 
should have thought utterly incredible in Spain, were it not 
recorded by most unimpeachable authority.* 

* **0n publie aa son du tambour une defense de parlor da d^wuftre ^ 
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Alberoni himself, irritated and not dismayed by his re- 
verses , haughtily persevered in his domestic preparalioiu 
and foreign cabals; and I shall now proceed to relate the 
issue of his manifold schemes in Holland, Piedmont, Swe- 
den, France, and England. 

The commercial jealousy of the Dutch, and their natural 
slowness , were turned to the best advantaige by the Marquis 
BcrettiLandi, the Spanish ambassador. He had, however, 
an able antagonist in the Minister from England , Earl Cado- 
gan , whose great influence with the States rested not merely 
on his talents and services, but also on his known intimacj 
with the Duke of Marlborough, and on his marriage with s 
Dutch lady of powerful connexions. Neither of these dis- 
tinguished rivals altogether prevailed. Gadogan, indeed. 
obtained the accession of Holland to the Quadruple Alliance; 
but Landi delayed it for several months , and until the cause 
of Spain had been struck by further disasters. 

At the Court of Turin tiiere was no such opportnnily for 
hesitation; the difficulties of Victor Amadeus were pressing 
and immediate. He found his kingdom of Sicily at ike same 
time claimed by Charles and attacked by Philip. No saccour, 
no hope appeared for him in any quarter; on the one side 
stood the Quadruple Allies, presenting the treaty and de- 
manding his signature, and on the other side there gleamed 
30,000 Spanish bayonets against him. Even after the ex- 
pedition to Sicily, Alberoni had not altogether lost his hope 
of cajoling Victor Amadeus : he represented the conquest of 
the island as only a precautionary measure to preyent iu 
transfer from its rightful owner, and expressed an ardent 
zeal for the preservation of the Peace of Utrecht. Bat the 
artifice was too gross, and easily seen through.* The King 
of Sicily determined, that if he must lose his island, l^ 
would at least incline to that power which offered a positive, 

*Ma flotte/* (Due de St. Algnan to the Regent, Sept. 17. 1718. M^au* 
NoaiUes , toI. ▼. p. 96.) 

* '' Esta earto (del Oardlnal) en la realidad era abiolatemente I 
** no debiera haber Alberoni perdido tiempo en eUa.** (Ortix r 
vol. vU. p. M6.) *^ *^ ^ 
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though insufficient, compensation for it; he therefore broke 
off all intercourse with Spain, acceded to the Quadruple 
Alliance , and consented to give over to Imperial troops the 
remaining fortresses of Syracuse, Melazzo, and Trapani. 
Uis Regal title of Sicily was soon after exchanged for that of 
Sardinia, still held by his descendants; and this was per- 
haps the only negotiation which the House of Savoy had 
ever yet carried on without extracting from it some ad- 
vantage. 

In Sweden and Russia, the schemes of Alberoni seemed 
at first more hopeful ; an4 , according to his own expression, 
there was reason to expect that the northern clouds would 
break in thunder and hail-storms.* A negotiation between 
Charles the Twelfth and the Czar had been opened in the 
Isle of Aland, under the mediation of a Swedish agent; and 
the Dnke of Ormond had hastened to Russia as plenipoten- 
tiary of the Pretender.** It was agreed that Peter should re- 
tain Livonia, Ingria, and other Swedish territories to the 
southward of Finland; that Charles should imdertake the 
conquest of Norway and the recovery of Bremen and Verden; 
and that both monarchs should combine for the restoration 
of Stanislaus in Poland, and of the Stuarts in Great Britain. 
The latter point was foremost in the wishes of Gortz , who 
had planned and forwarded'the whole design. — who enjoyed 
more than ever the confidence of his master — and who had 
left his Dutch captivity, stung with disappointment at his 
failure , and burning with revenge against King George and 
King George's Minister. So active and embittered an enemy 
was the very man to raise and direct the tempest against 
England The tempest was raised; but it burst open his own 
head. Charles, pursuing his plans and impatient of delay, 
led an army into Norway, notwithstanding the severity of 
winter; and on the 11th of December, with the snow and ice 
deep around hmi, he was pressing the siege of the frontier 

* St. Simon, voU xr. p. 808. ed. 1829. 

** Amongst the Staart Papers is the original passport given to Ormond 
in Russian and Latin, and signed by Peter the Great. Ormond travelled 
under the name of Brunet. 
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fortress of Frederickshall, when a musket-ball from an un- 
known hand laid him lifeless on the fro2sen ground. He had 
begun to reign and (what in him was synonymoas) tofigM 
in his eighteenth year; he died in his thirty sixth; and, 
during that period, he had been the tyrant and scourge of 
that nation by whom his memory is now adored ! Sueh is ike 
halo with which glory is invested by posterity I But veiy 
different was the feeUng at the time of Charles's faU; &nda 
total change of system was so universally demanded as to be 
easily effected. His sister Ulrica was prodaimed his suc- 
cessor by the Senate; but the form of the monarchy wu 
altered from the most despotic to the most limited inEnrope. 
All his Ministers were dismissed, all his projects abandoned: 
his chief favourite, Gortz, gratified the public resentment 
by an ignominious death upon the soaffold; and the intended 
league, which had threatened the throne of England, vanish- 
ed as speedily and utterly as one of those thunder>cloiidst)o 
which Alberoni had compared it. 

I have already had occasion to notice the projects of Al- 
beroni in France, and the party with which he was connected 
in that country. Its head was nominally the Duke, bat is 
truth the Duchess du Maine ; the former being of a timorous 
and feeble mind, and the latter abounding in courage and 
in cabals. She was grand-daughter to the famous Cond^ 
and was assured by fdl her dependants, especially her htu- 
band, that she inherited the spirit of that great man, although 
in truth her character had more of pasrion than pmdenee, 
and more of prudence than dexterity. A single fact from ha 
domestic life will give an idea of her violence ; she could n«t 
bear the least suspense of hunger, or restraint of legoUr 
meals, and had always in her apartment a table with cold 
meats, of which she partook at any instant tiiat the faner 
struck her. This bold virago had opened a secret concert of 
measures with the Prince of Cellamare , the Spanish ambas- 
sador, and used to drive to nightiy conferences at bis house 
in a borrowed carriage, with Count Laval acting as coaek- 
man. It does not appear that any great number of persoas 
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were fally initiated into their schemes*; but it is certain, 
that though the conspirators were few the malcontents were 
many. The conclusion of the Quadruple Alliance had pro- 
yoked great murmurs, there being opposed to it the judg- 
ment of the most able statesmen, and, what is far more 
formidable, the prejudices of the multitude. Marshal 
d'Huxelles had repeatedly refused to sign that treaty, and 
only yielded, at length, to the positive commands of the 
Regent; Marshal Villars presented a strong memorial against 
what he termed the unnatural alliance of France withEng* 
land; and, in one word, all the adherents of the old Court 
loudly inveighed against the altered system of the new* 
Even the wife of the Regent, a sister of ike Duke du Maine, 
was more mindful of her ties by blood than by marriage. 
The States of Brittany complained of provincial oppression, 
the Jesuits sighed for a return, and the Parliament of Paris 
for an augmentation of power; and all with one voice repro* 
bated, as they most justly might, the personal profligacy 
and boundless influence of Dubois. Nothing could be more 
various than the views of all these parties and persons, some 
eager to destroy, others only to restore or to improve; but 
the skill of Alberoni knew how to combine them for one 
common movement; and it is precisely by such junctions of 
dissembling knaves and honest dupes that nearly all revolu- 
tions are effected. The project was to seize the Duke of Or- 
leans in one of his parties of pleasure near Paris, to convoke 
the States-General, to proclaim the King of Spain , as next 
in blood, the rightful Regent, and the Duke du Mame his 
deputy. Already had the eloquent pen of Cardinal Polignac 
been employed in appropriate addresses, which were kept 
in readiness, to the King, to the States, and to the Parlia- 
ments; and ahreadyhad armed bands, under the semblance 

* **MeMr8. de Laval et de Pompadour ayancaient comme certain tout 
*^ oe qui lenr paasait par la tfite, promettant rentremiae et I'appui de quan- 
^^tittf de gens enti^rement ignorans de lenrs desseina, que sar de vaines 
" conjectures ils Jngealent propres 2i y entrer.** (Mdm. de Madame de Stoal, 
▼ol. ii. p. 6.) She was then Mademoiselle de Launay ; first a maid and after- 
wards a companion and confidant of the Duchess du Maine, ^er reflections 
are shrewd and sarcastic. 
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of FAUX sAUNiEBS , or salt smugglers , been directed to gather 
on the Somme. 

The first intelligence to the Kegent that some such plot 
was brewing came from the Cabinet of St James's, and a 
warning was also given by the French embassy at Madrid. 
The Grovemment, however, judiciously refrained from show- 
ing any symptom of alarm; thus lulling the conspirators into 
such security and remissness , as to neglect the use of cipher 
and other precautions for secrecy. It only remamed for 
Cellamare to transmit to Madrid an account of his proceed* 
ings , with copies of the manifestoes already mentioned, aad 
to take the last orders of Alberoni upon the subject There 
was then at Paris a young Spanish abb^^ Don Vicente For- 
tocarrero, a kinsman of the celebrated Cardinal; and it was 
he whom Cellamare determined, at the beginning of De- 
cember, to send with these important papers thinking that 
his youth would be a seciuity against suspicion, and his rank 
against arrest; and for similar reasons he adjoined to him a 
son of the Marquis de Monteleon. But these things had not 
escaped the watchful eye of Dubois. How they came to his 
knowledge is doubtful ; on this point St Simon professes 
ignorance, and Voltaire shows it* Be this as it maj. 
Dubo.s gave orders to pursue the travellers, and Portocane- 
ro was overtaken at Poitiers, himself arrested, and his papers 
seized. These papers, forwarded to Paris, were found tc* 
afford a clue to some discoveries, and a confirmation o: 
others; and Dubois, making a great merit of his vigilance, 
and keeping the affair as much as possible in his own hands. 

* **Une entremettouse distingntfe fonmiasait des fillea k ce joImeho^uBr' 
**Ellc avait longtemps servi rAbb^Dubola, alors Secr^Ulre d*£Ut. B'..( 
'' fit aglr one flUe fort adroite qui vola des paplers importans, aree qntbp** 

^^ billots de banqae dans ies poches de TAbbtf Portocarrero •' 

**L'Abbd ayant va ses papicrs disparaltre, et ne retrouvant plni It wl^ 
*^ partit snr lo champ pour TEspagne; on coumt apr^s Inl/* Ae. (Yoluitt 
Sieole de Louis XV.) This story, however, is certainly false, at les^i^ 
its details , it being quite evident ftrom the original 4loctiments that Port^ 
carrero had no suspicion of discovery or pursuit until he reached Poiti<n> 
A similar anecdote, perhaps with more foundation, la told by Madssic « 
■8Uut of the Secretary of Cellamare, but she does not name him. (V'*' 
vol. il. p. 24.) 
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laid them before the Regent. It was determined to adopt 
the same treatment towards Cellamare as, under precisely 
similar circnmstances , Gyllenborg had received in London ; 
and his person was accordingly put under arrest, and his 
papers examined; but the ambassador had already had time 
to conceal or destroy the most private. 

To seize the persons of the Duke and Duchess du Maine 
seemed of still more importance, and perhaps of greater 
difficulty in case of popular ferment and tumult. The 
Regent determined that, immediately on their arrest, they 
should be conveyed from the neighbourhood of Paris; the 
Duke to Dourlens, in Picardy, and the Duchess to the 
castle of Dijon. Not the slightest resistance was experienced 
in the execution of these orders : the husband was arrested 
at Sceaux, the wife in the Rue St Honor^, and they were 
removed to their several destinations, each with equal safety, 
but by no means with equal submission. During the journey, 
the Duke, pale and terror-stricken, was seen to mutter 
prayers and cross himself whenever he passed a church ; but 
did not venture to ask many questions , or to make a single 
complaint; and, for fear of giving offence, did not even 
mention the Duchess or his children. The Duchess , on the 
contrary, having for many years at Sceaux amused herself 
with acting plays, assumed the deportment of a tragic 
heroine, poured forth torrents of furious reproaches, not 
the less sincere though often contradictory, and seemed to 
find great consolation and relief in reviling the officer who 
guarded her.* 

Besides the Duke and Duchess du Maine, Cardinal 
Polignac, M. de Pompadour, and several others, were 
either exiled or arrested; and the conspiracy was effectually 
crushed by the dispersion of its chiefs. Cellamare was 
escorted to the frontiers of Spain. A circular, addressed to 
the Foreign Ministers at Paris, explained the causes which 
had led to the strong but necessary measure of seizing one 
of their number; and in confirmation of this statement, were 

* St. Simon, M^m. vol. xvii. p. 250. and 270. od. 1829. 
Mahon, History, I, 22 
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also published two of the letters from Cellamare, vluel 
Portocarrero had been conveying.* 

Before the news of this disappointment reached Mjuiric 
a total rupture had already taken place between AlberoL 
and the Duke deSt Aignan^ French ambassador.** Tb 
latter, disgusted at his fruitless remonstrances, andbomt 
by;positiye instructions, had requested his audience 
leave; but this, under various pretexts, was eluded by ts* 
Cardinal, who expected the speedy explosion of the co^ 
Bpiracy in France, and who wished, in the event otr 
failure, to retain the French ambassador as a host^ef 
Oellamare. Under these circumstances, St. Aignan sett 
from Madrid without notice, and Alberoni, much iiritat*. 
gave orders to have him pursued and arrested. Butt. 
Frenchman , knowing the person with whom he had to d'^ 
and expecting some such order, left his carriage Tit 
Pamplona, with a servant to personate him, and crossed 
mountains on a mule to St. Jean Pied du Port. The prec> 
tion was well timed, for the servant was arrested, and:: 
some time detained as the ambassador. Meanwhile Albercr- 
aware that this violent measure must lead to retaUatkHi: 
France, wrote to Cellamare, directing him, in case*. 
should be obliged to leave the country, ^^ first to setfir^ 
all the mines." But this letter arriving after Cellamare^s f 
tention, was intercepted by the French Government, c 
would have rendered it far more difficult for Alberoni, ^ 
* he even wished it, to disavow his agent and his acts. Ti 
Cardinal, however, entertained no such intention. Ont:' 
contrary, when he learnt the miscarriage of his hop^i^ 
schemes , he induced his Boyal master to issue , on the t:^ 
of December, a manifesto, avowing and justifying iJ 

* See these letter! in their original Italian in Boyer^s Political 5u 
1716, Tol. il. p. 009—618. 

** *^ Saint Aignan ^tait trop Jeune, trop timide, et surtoot trop fs^ 
**poar balancer an homme comine Alberoni. On ne dolt paaatUndrtt 
** vigilance utile d*nn ambassadear qui reconrt anz exptfdlens poar v:** 
. "or ce seigneur 4t&it sonvent rtfdait k engager son argenterie; ainsi^^ 
**ravoae dans ses lettres au Marqais de Loaville.** (M^m. de Lm*^ * 
Tol. il. p. 18»0 
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measures , assailing the government of the Duke of Orleans, 
and appealing to the French nation against it 

Alter such provocation it was impossible for the Regent . 
any longer to withhold a declaration of war against Spain. 
The English Cabinet had for some time been urging him to 
this measure, and delaying its own, with a view to his ac< 
cession. Both declarations were published at nearly the 
same time, the English on the 17th of December, Old Style, 
and the French on the 9 th of January , New Style. 

At this period the Parliament was sitting, it having met 
on the 11th of November. The addresses in answer to the 
King's speech, moved in the Upper House by Lord Carteret, 
and in the Lower by Lord Hinchinbroke , produced a warm 
debate on Spanish affairs. Lord Stanhope, in answer to 
Lord Strafford , gave an account of his late negotiations and 
jonmeys, stating that it was high time for Great Britain to 
check the growth of the naval power of Spain, in order to 
protect and secure the trade of British subjects, who had 
been violently oppressed by the Spaniards — that he thought 
it an honour to have been amongst those who advised Sir 
George Byng's instructions — and that he was ready to 
answer for them with his head. On a division the Lords' Ad- 
dress was carried by 83 against 50. In the Commons Wal- 
pole declared against the Quadruple Alliance witii a vehe- 
mence which shortly afterwards proved a little embarrassing 
to him, when in scarcely more than a jrear he became a 
steady supporter of that very system. He observed that the 
late measures were contrary to the laws of nations, and a 
breach of solemn treaties, and that the giving sanction to 
them in the manner proposed could have no other view than 
to screen Ministers, who were conscious of having done 
something amiss, and who, having begun a war against 
Spain, would now make it th0 Parliament's war. Shippen 
and Wyndham supported Walpole, but Secretary Ciiggs 
replied to him with great spirit; and on putting the question, 
the Ministers had 216 votes, and the Opposition 155. Sub- 
0equentIy, on the King's decli^ration of war, there was in 

22* 
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the Commons, an equally vehement debate, but a still more 
decisive division. Nor does it appear that the war caused 
any dissatisfaction in the nation at large : on the contmy, 
the vast preparations of Spain had excited uneasiness, and 
their attacks on our trade , indignation; the victory of Bpg 
was highly celebrated, and the opposition of Walpole found 
but few supporters amongst the friends of the Hanover Suc- 
cession. Besides, with &e multitude there are two things 
which are almost always very popular at the beginning - 
the first is a war, and the second a peace. 

The great measure of this Session was the Act for the re- 
lief of Protestant Dissenters. By the passing of tiie Bill 
against Occasional Conformity in 1711, and of the Scbiam 
Bill in 1714, they had been reduced to a state of great humi- 
liation and depression, and they found the enmity of tiie 
\ Tories more steady than the friendship of the Whigs. Stan- 
thope, however, had earnestly espoused their cause, and. 
lever since he came into power, had sought to frame and 
carry through some measure in their behalf. He wished tc 
repeal not merely the Bill against Occasional Conformity 
and the Schism Bill, but also the Test Act, thu« placing the 
Dissenters on the footing of perfect political equality. Nor 
were the views of Stanhope confined to Protestants; he bad 
also formed the plan of repealing , or at least of reiy greatiy 
mitigating, the penal laws in force against the Boman Ca- 
tholics ; and there will be found in the Appendix a pap^r 
which he wrote to be put into the hands of some leading men 
of that persuasion, containing some conditions wi^ &? 
Pope , and some clauses of an oath for themselves, as term! 
' of the proposed indulgence. The first negotiations faOed^ 

• Craggs writes to Stanhope , June 80. 1719. "Dr. Strickland thongkJ 
**that tiie paper waa digested in the properest form to be shown to tbt 
'^Boraan Catholics , and , at his request and persuasion , I carried a copy of 
*^that paper, not signed, to a meeting where the Duke of Norfolk, Lord 

**WaIdegrave, and Mr. Charles Howard assisted I foand thet«« 

^^ noblemen inclinable to come into the proposal therein made." Tin 
negotiation was, however, broken off. Craggs says In another l«ttff' 
of July 34. T '*I understand since, that these folks have been misled bf 
*^the Princess people, who have given them mighty assarancea thatthif 
^* would destroy the present Ministry with the King, and so disconrar^ 
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and Stanhope's life was too short to carry that design any 
farther; nor do I think that he or any other man, at that 
period, would have been able to effect it against the general 
tide of public feeling; but still the scheme seems not unde- 
serving of attention , as the earliest germ of Boman Catholic 
Emancipation. 

Several conferences passed between Stanhope and some 
of the principal of the Protestant Nonconformists , and they 
found Sunderland as friendly in hia views, though not so 
sanguine in his hopes. He seem» to have estimated more 
justly than Stanhope the formidable obstacles in the way of 
the proposed concessions; the resistance not merely of the 
Tories and High Churchmen, but perhaps of the Whigs 
in opposition, notwithstanding all tiieir previous pledges. 
*'It would be difficult enough ," said Sunderland, "to repeal 
*Hhe Schism and Occasional Conformity Acts, but any attack 
"upon the Test Act also would ruin all.** Stanhope, after 
some opposition, yielded to these views, and joined Sunder- 
land in advising the Dissenters to forego for the present a 
part of their pretensions. The Ministers promised that the 
repeal of the Test Act should be proposed at a future and 
more favourable opportunity; and the King himself, who 
had taken a much warmer interest in this than in most Eng* 
lish questions, spoke in the same sense to Lord Barrington, 
one of the dissenting body: the Dissesnters acquiesced, and 
it was determined ti^at only some few of the less important 
clauses of the Test Act should be comprised in the measure 
of relief. ^ 

With this compromise. Lord Stanhope brought forward 
his measure in the Lords on the 13th of December, under the 
specious name of an Act for strengthening the Protestant 
interest He endeavoured to show the reason and advantage 
of restoring Dissenters to their natural rights, and of easing 
them from these stigmatising and oppressive laws, which, 

" them from engaging themselves in a falling honse. There is good reason 
"to believe that this is all owing to Mr. Polteney.** These letters are in 
the Hardwicke Papers, yol. czzy. 




I 
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he said , had been made in turbulent times , and obtained by 
indirect methods; and he argued, that by the union of all 
true Protestants , the Church of England would still be the 
head of all the Protestant churches, and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury become the patriarch of all the Protestant dwgy. 
Lords Sunderland and Stamford made some obsemtioBs 
(of these we have no record) in support of the motion. But 
a powerful combination inmiediately appeared against it 
The Duke of Devonshire first complained that the House 
was taken by surprise, and that it was irregular to bring 
in a Bill of so great consequence without previous notice, 
forgetting, until Stanhope reminded him, that the very same 
course had been pursued by himself two years before, in 
bringing forward a still more important measure, the Septen- 
nial Act The Earl of Nottingham observed , with a sneer, 
that the Church of England was certainly the happier 
Church in the world, since even the greatest contradictions 
-two Acts made for her security, and the repeal of 



I very Acts — were all said to contribute to her support. 
I Earl Cowper declared himself favourable to the repeal of 
i the Schism Act, but apprehensive for the security of the 
I Test and Corporation Acts , ^' because he looked upon those 
I ^'Acts as the main bulwark of our excellent constitution in 
I "church and state, and therefore would have them inviolabij 
1 "preserved and untouched." The Earl of Isla said that b« 
/ considered the measure a violation of the Treaty of Unioi 
with Scotland* 

The discussion being postponed till the 18th , was on tbt 
day almost entirely confined to the Bight Reverend Bend 
Both the Archbishops (Doctors Wake and Dawes) deelarei 
against the measure; his Grrace of Canterbury obserrint 
"that the scandalous practice of occasional conformity ▼>» 
" condemned by the soberest part of the Dissenters thes- 
" selves; and that he could not forbear saying that mi 
"amongst them made a wrong use of the favour and indol* 
." gence that was shown them upon the Revolution, though 
^; "Siey had the least share in t^t happy event*' He 
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derived an argoment against the measntd from the lenity of 
the Croyemment; urging that since the Schism Act had 
never been enforced, and was, in fact, a dead letter, it 
seemed needless to make a law to repeal it Several other 
prelates took the same course. On the other hand , the Bill 
was stronglj defended by Bishops Hoadley, Willis, Gibson, 
and Kennett* The latter, however, hurried away by his 
zeal, was betrayed into some very unseemly remarks on 
the clergy in Charles the First's reign, who, he said, "had 
^^ promoted arbitraiy measures and persecutions, until they 
^^ first brought scandal and contempt upon the clergy, and 
"at last ruin both upon church and state" — a reflection, 
which, as Lord Lansdowne smartly observed in his reply, 
would have much better become a descendant of Bradshaw 
than a successor of Laud I 

The debate was continued on the following day, and was 
concluded by a division of 86 for the Bill and 68 against it — 
80 large a minorily that the Ministers felt themselves com« 
pelled, in Committee, to comply with Cowper's amendments 
and to strike out the clauses referring to the Test and Cor- 
poration Acts. With this mutilation the Bill was sent down 
to the Commons. A sharp debate ensued on the 7th of Ja- 
nuary, and in the list of those who spoke we find the name of 
almost every man of any political note in the House ; but 
even the meagre and scanty records which are usually given 
of speeches at this period fail us here, the gallery having 
been on that day closed against strangers. We only know 
that Walpole and his friends warmly opposed the Bill, that 
some personal altercation arose between him and Lechmere, 
and that on a division there appeared 243 Ayes to 202 Noes. 
It was observed that even this small majority was gained 
chiefly by the Scotch Members, for, of 37 that were in the 
House, 34 voted for the Bill. It passed ^ however, without 
much further debate , and without any change. 

* Bishop Kennett was rather less indulgent to Roman Catholics. In his 
MS. Diary he appears much displeased with Swift, whom he heard 
** instructing a young nobleman that the best poet in England was Mr. Pope 
*' — a Papist : " (See Swift's Works, vol. xvi. p. 100.) 
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When we consider the powerful combination by wbid 
this Bill was opposed, and the narrow majoritjby whiclii: 
was carried in both Houses, we can hardlj doubt tfaatSimda- 
land judged rightly in his wish to exclude the Test Act froD 
its provisions, and that, had Stanhope's vehemence {b^ 
vailed, the whole measure would have miscarried. Bnttix 
''more favourable opportunity" promised the Dissentes 
for the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts never c&ib'' 
Those Acts remained on the Statute book one hundred sii 
nine years more , but remained only like rusty weapons he: 
in an armoury, trophies of past power, not instnunenu- 
further aggression or defence. An Indemnity Bill, ps^ 
every year from the first of Greorge the Second (there t? 
some, but very few, exceptions*) threw open thegatets 
all offices to Protestant Dissenters as fully as if the lav U 
been repealed; and if they still wished its repeal, it ^ 
because they thought it an insult, not because theyfel: 
an injury. 

The Parliament was prorogued on the 18th of April J 
His Majesty*s speech allusion was made to his design 
passing the sunmier in his G-erman dominions, and he accc^- 
ingly set out for them a few weeks afterwards. Stanb<^: 
though appointed one of theLords Justices, was the Mini^a^ 
who attended the King abroad. The Duchess of Eeciii 
also, as usual, accompanied His Majesty. NomentioDW 
made in the Begency of the Prince and Princess of Wal;^ 
who thereupon indignantly retired into the country. ^> 
were they deputed to hold levees during the King's abse^ 
that duty, to the great scandal of the public, andfnrtt^ 
divulgement of family discord, being assigned to theyos^ 
Princesses. 

* See Mr. HaIUm*8 Conat. Hlat., vol. ili. p. SM. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Im England, as in France, the hopes of Alberoni rested 
more on internal factions, than on foreign arms. He knew 
the numbers and influence of the English Jacobites; he 
heard the clamours of the opposition against the Spanish 
war, and he trusted that the party which so eagerly echoed 
his manifestoes in the House of Commons would be as ready 
to support him in his schemes against the reigning family. 
But in this he was certainly quite deceived. Most statesmen 
bred in despotic monarchies utterly mi&take the nature of 
our Parliamentary warfare , and cannot distinguish between 
the loyal subject who declaims against a Minister, and the 
traitor who plots against the Throne. Flushed with vain 
hopes, and finding the prospect of the Swedish invasion 
closed by the death of Charles the Twelfth, Alberoni re- 
solved to assist the Pretender with an expedition of his own. 
Accordingly, he gave directions for equipping a formidable 
armament at Cadiz , and o£Pered its command to the Duke of 
Ormond, the, same general who some years before had led 
an English expedition against Spain, who had attempted 
Cadiz, and stormed Vigo! But such are only the common 
vicissitudes of exiles ; they are used as tools by those who 
once felt them as foes. The Pretender himself was also 
invited to Spain, not indeed to head the vanguard of the 
invading army, but to be able to join it speedily, in the event 
of its safe landing and prosperous progress. 

Since the influence of France had compelled him to cross 
the Pyrenees, James had resided sometimes atUrbino and 
sometimes atBome. He had lately, to the great joy of his 
party, contracted a marriage with Princess Clementina, the 
grand-daughter of John Sobieski, late King of Poland, and 
she was on her way to join her betrothed husband, when she 
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was arrested and detained at Insprack, in the Lnperial terri- 
tories : a f avonr of the Emperor to the English Grorenunent 
unworthy of them to solicit, and base in hun to grant The 
memory of John Sobieski, the heroic deliyerer of Yiexma, 
might have claimed more gratitude from the son of the 
Prince whom he had saved. The Chevalier did not hesitate 
to accept Alberoni's invitation to Spain; but knowing tiie 
great power of the Imperialists in Italy, and seeing by the 
affair at Insprack how readily that power would be exerted 
against him, especially while a British fleet rode victorious 
in the Mediterranean, he thought stratagem requisite to 
effect his design. He pretended to set out to the northward 
with the Earls of Mar and Perth, and in reality despatched 
those noblemen and a part of his suite, who, as he expected, 
were arrested at Yoghera, he being supposed to be amongst 
them. They were conveyed to the castle of Milan, and 
some time elapsed before the mistake was discovered and 
the prisoners were released* The news that the Pretender 
was taken had meanwhile spread abroad, and Lord Stair 
had written it in triumph to the Ministers in London. Under 
the cover of this report, James secretly embarked at the 
little port of Nettuno; and after touching atCagliari, landed 
at Rosas in the beginning of March , 1719. There being then 
no farther object in mystery, he was received at Madrid, not 
only publicly, butBoyally; his residence was appointed in 
the palace of Buen Retiro , and visits were paid to him as to 
the King of England by Philip and his Queen. The magni- 
ficence of his entry and public reception is extolled by 
Spanish writers. But I may observe in passing, that the 
ancient splendour of the Court of Madrid had long since 
faded away, during the melancholy reigns of ti^e last 
Austrian Princes, and that the subsequent accounts of it 
which the Spaniards are still inclined to utter and we to re- 
ceive are often indebted to fancy for their brilliantcoloniing. 
Never, for example, was there an occasion when splendour 
would have been more natural and becoming — when it bet* 
ter accorded with the popular feeling, or had been ushered 
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in by longer preparation — than the first public entry of 
Philip himself in February, 1701, four months after the 
death of Charles the Second; yet never was there a pageant 
more mean and unsightly. For when we discard the national 
exaggerations , and look to the impartial testimony of an 
Englishman , who happened to be present, we find that ''His 
"M^esty entered in a filthy old coach of the late King, 
"without guards; his better sort of attendants, some on 
"horseback and some in coaches, at half an hour's distance 
"from one another; and divers of the inferior sort attending 
"the baggage, in so very ragged clothes as exposed them 
" extremely to the scorn of the Spaniards." At the same time 
order was so ill preserved, that "no less than forty men, 
"women, and children, were trod imder foot and killed 
"outright, and above one hundred are now said to be 
"languishing under their bruises I and dying daily."* 

On James's arrival at Madrid | the orders for sailing were 
despatched to the armament at Cadiz. It consisted of five 
men of war and about twenty transports , with 5000 soldiers, 
partly Irish, onboard, and arms for 80,000 more. Several 
of the chief exiles of 1715 took part in thin enteiprise. Or- 
mond himself was to embark when the fleet touched at 
Coruna, and to assume its command with the title of Captain- 
General of the King of Spain.** He was provided with a 
proclamation to be published at his landing, in the name of 
Philip, declaring that His Migesty had determined to send 
part of his forces as auxiliaries to King James ; that he hoped 
Providence would favour so just a cause.; but that the fear 
of ill success should not hinder any person from declaring 
for it , since he promised a secure retreat in his dominions to 
all that should join him; and, in case they were forced to 
leave their countiy, he engaged that every sea or land 
ofiEicer should have the same rank as he ex^joyed in Grreat 
Britain, and the soldiers be received and treated like his own. 

* Mr. Jackson to Mr. Pepys, Feb. 34. 1701. Pepys^s Correspondence. 
** Duke of Ormond to the Pretender, March 17. and 27. 1719. Stuart 
Papers. 
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In England, meanwhile, the King and Ministers wei« 
still more active for their own defence. The Duke of Or- 
leans, eager to reqnite a similar favour, had senttiieQ 
timely warning of the intended expedition*; and he offered 
them the aid of any number of his troops. These were (k^ 
clined; but six battalions were accepted and came overfron 
the Austrians in the Netherlands , and two thousand m 
from the States- General — a very doubtful policy, vheit 
the strength of the foreign succour was by no means sucliu 
to counterbalance the disgrace of employing it Tb 
English troops were disposed to the best advantage, espf 
cially in the north and west. A squadron of our ships, unte 
Sir John Norris , rode in the Channel. Both Houses assnn^ 
the King of their support, and a proclamation was issnf; 
offering 10,000 /. for the apprehension of Ormond oa '^ 
landing.** 

But on this occasion it might be said of George, asoii« 
of Honorius***, that winds and storms fought upon his s# 
Scarcely had the Spanish fleet lost sight of Cape Finisteis 
before it was assailed by a tremendous tempest The sur^ 
of the Bay of Biscay, lashed into fury by a hurricane fcJ 
twelve days, scattered all the ships from each other, 8£i 
tossed them far and wide. In the extremity of danger nic» 
of the crews cast overboard the horses , the guns, the standi 
of arms , in order to lighten the vessels ; others were ^ 
masted or unrigged; and the same ports which had late.) 

* Letter of Abb^ Dubois to Earl Stanhope, March 15. 1719. Eui^^ 
Papera , vol. xxxviU. He gives all the details of the Chevalier'f embtir 
tion at Nettuno , says that Cammock had gone to him at Borne <tfyw^= 
matelot , and that Ormond passed the Pyrenees dSguisi en talet. He^ 
as aid *^tout ce que nous poarrions faire ponr la conservation de U f^ 
**si elle ^tait en danger." ^ 

•* There were two proclamations, one at Dublin and the other In i/ 
don; the one offering 10,000/. and the other 6000<. A strange diitinct!^ 
(Boyer's Polit. State, 1719, vol. i. p. 41. and 886.) The Dake'f hottK_;; 
St. James*s Square , was about this time set up to auction by the w^^ 
ment ; it was sold to a Mr. Haokett for 7500/. 
*** The noble lines of Claudian are well known : — 

**0 nimium dilecte Deo, cui fundit ab antrii 
^olus armatas hyemes, cui militat ather, 
Bt conjnrati veniunt ad dassioa venti 1 ** ^ . 

(De III. Cons. Honor. ▼. «••' 
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sent them forth strong and well appointed ships saw them 
retorn one by one as crippled wrecks. Against such disasters 
even the genius of Alberoni could not strive , and all further 
thoughts of the expedition were abandoned.* 

It was only a further aggravation of the calamity of this 
tempest to the Jacobites that two frigates escaped its 
violence and pursued their voyage to Scotiand, since, thus 
unsupported, they could of course only bring ruin on those 
whom they conveyed and on those who welcomed them. On 
board were the Earls Marischal and Seaforth, and the Mar- 
quis of Tullibardine , with some arms and about 800 Spanish 
soldiers. They landed on the 16th of April at ELintail in 
Ross-shire: and the frigates putting out again to sea, left 
them scarcely any alternative but to become either con- 
querors or captives. Their first ol^ect was concealment, in 
order to await the expected landing of Ormond in England; 
accordingly, they scarcely advanced beyond Kintail**, and 
for some time the Government believed that they had re- 
embarked. A few hundred Highlanders joined them, either 
the devoted adherents of the exiled Lords, or the bold ad- 
venturers that always swarm in a lawless country, but there 
was no general gathering of the clans.*** During some weeks 
they appear to have remained unmolested ; a strong proof of 
the unwillingness to give information, and of the thorough 

* Ormond himself had written to Alberoni from Corana, (March 22. 
1719, Stotft Papers,) reqnesting a delay, or in fact a relinquishment of the 
enterprise , as its design was already known to France and England. He 
coold not, he says, be so imprudent as to propose to attack England with 
5000 men, unless by surprise. 

** According to San Phelipe, Lord Seaforth went on to Bracaam 
(Coment. vol. il. p. 216.) ; meaning , probably , as has been suggested to 
me, Brahan Castle « the chief seat of the Mackenzies. The names in San 
Phelipe are often strangely distorted. With him the Duke de Maine , for 
instance* becomes Hutnena; Lord Townshend, Fouveskendem; and Lord 
Gobham, Chacon* 

•«« »»^ resolution had been universally taken not to move in Scotland 
*^ till England was fairly engaged.** (Lockhart's Mem. vol. ii. p. 22.) The 
Jacobites at Edinburgh were also on their gyard against false rumourq. An 
express came to them flrom Lord Stormont in Annandale , that Ormond*s 
fleet had been seen to pass that coast; *^ but I gave it no credit,** says Lock- 
hart, *'when 1 perceived his Lordship*s letter was dated at one in. the 
** morning, about which time I knew he was apt to credit any news th^t 
** pleased him.** 
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disaffection of that district to the existing government At 
length some ships of war coming to that coast retook Donas 
Castle, of which the rebels had made themselves masten; 
and General, now Lord, Carpenter, who commanded in 
Scotland, directed some forces against them from Xnyeniess. 
The officer employed in this service was Greneral Wightman: 
he had with him abont 1000 men, and found the insnigests 
above 2000 strong, occupying a strong position acsotttte 
narrow valley of G-lenshiel. Making liie best disposition of 
his scanty force, he began the attack on the evening of ^ 
10th of Jane, the Pretender's birthday. The triumplioi 
discipline over numbers was on this occasion easy and con* 
plete; the Highlanders did not venture to come to a close 
engagement, but were driven from rock to rock , untQthef 
dispersed in confusion along the mountain sides. The lost 
of the King's troops scarcely exceeded 20 killed and 1^ 
wounded. The Highlanders, swift offoot and familiar wid 
the country, easily made their escape one hy one to thei 
•homes; but the Spaniards, who had no such facilities, as^ 
who kept together as a body, were compelled to surrender 
at discretion. They were sent prisoners to Edinburgh 
where the leading Jacobites vied with each other in shovisi 
civilities, and even advancing money, to the officers.* Ai 
for G-eneral Wightman, "I am taking a tour," he writei 
/'through all the difficult passes of Seaforth's country, ^ 
^'terrify the rebels by burning the houses of the guilty, »* 
"preserving those of the honest"** It may be donbtei 
however, whether this delicate operation would be per- 
formed with the nice discrimination it required, and whether 
hasty and exasperated soldiers were always the best p^ 
sible judges of who had and who had not a leaning to i&i 
Jacobites. 



* LoeUiftrt*8 Memoirs, yol.ii. p. 33. **The great itraiU of the offloer^ 
he says, ** appeared even in their looks, though their Spanish pride «o«^ 
** not allow them to complain.** 

** General Wightman to Lord Carpenter , Jane 17. 1T19« hoa6M 
Oaaette. 
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The three leaders of this forlorn hope, Lords TuUi- 
bardine, Marischal, and Seaforth (the last of whom had 
been wounded in the action), succeeded in escaping a sur- 
render, which , in their case, would have been the first step 
to the scafiPbld. They took shelter in the Western Isles, 
Tirhere they lurked tiU the ardour of pursuit had abated , and 
then embarked in disguise for Spain. The further fate of 
these eminent exiles was very various. Seaforth received 
the Royal pardon in 1726, and returned to Scotland, where 
he passed the remainder of his days (till 1740) in quiet retire- 
ment Tullibardine survived to share the enterprise of Prince 
Charles in 1 745 , and to die next year of a broken heart in the 
Tower. The Earl Marischal, with his brother, James Keith, 
after various vicissitudes, entered the Prussian service; 
where the latter rose to the rank of Field Marshal, and to 
the friendship of Frederick, and closed his heroic life on 
the fatal field of Hochkirchen. On his part Lord Marischal 
was employed in civil affairs; went on missions into France 
and Spain; and in the evening of his life, when in need of 
repose, was appointed Governor of the little state of Neu- 
chatel. It was there that, in 1762, he became the patron 
and friend of Rousseau, who has drawn an interesting por- 
trait of his honoured old age. " He used ,'* says that eloquent 

writer, "to call me his child, and I called him my father 

*' When first I beheld this venerable man, my first feeling 
''was to grieve over his sunk and wasted f^ame; but when I 
*' raised my eyes on hlDs noble features, so full of fire, and 

'' so expressive of truth, I was struck with admiration 

^' My Lord Marischal, though a wise man, is not free from 
«' defects. With the most penetrating glance , with the nicest 
'' judgment, with the deepest knowledge of mankind, he yet 
<'iB sometimes misled by prejudices, and can never be dis- 
^' abused of them. There is something strange and wayward 
''in bis turn of mind. He appears to forget the persons he 
^'sees everyday, and remembers them at the moment when 
^'they least expect it; his attentions appear unseasonable, 
'' and his presents capricious. He gives or sends away on the 
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"spur of the moment whatever strikes his fancj, whetiier 
"of value or whether a trifle. A young Genevese, who 
"wished to enter the service of the King of Prussia, being 
"one day introduced to him, my Lord gave him, instead of 
"a letter, a small satchel fiillof peas, which he desired him 
" to deliver to His Majesty. On receiving this singular re- 
" commendation, the King immediately granted a eommis- 
"sion to the bearer. These high intellects have between 
"them a secret language which common minds can never 
" understand. Such little eccentricities , like the caprices of 
" a pretty woman, rendered the society of my Lord Marischal 
"only the more interesting, and never warped in his mind 
" either the feelings or the duties of friendship." • 

After the failure of Ormond*s expedition, the Pretender 
could no longer forward the views of Spain; his presence at 
Madrid was only an additional bar to peace, and his enter- 
tainment an additional burden on the treasury. Alberoni, 
therefore, began to wish for his departure, and the Prince 
himself to be weary of his stay. A pretext alone was wanting 
on both sides, when news was brought that Princess Sobieski 
had contrived to make her escape from Inspruck, and to 
reach Bologna without further molestation. Her liberation 
was mainly contrived by Charles Wogan, who had been one 
of the prisoners of Preston, and who continued a most de- 
voted partisan of the Stuart cause. Arriving at Inspmek 
under a false name, he obtained admittance for a female 
servant of one Mrs. Missat, into the Convent where Clemoi- 
tina was confined, and proposed, without letting her fnllj 
into the secret, that she should change clothes with tite 
Princess. But , at nearly the last moment , Jenny, tiie maid- 
servant , hearing Wogan and his companions name the word 
"Princess" to each o§ier, became acquainted with the real 
rank of the person concerned, and afraid of engaging any 
further in an affiair of state. Many fair words and some |Meces 
of gold were tried in vain to persuade her; but ber femaie 
resolution melted away before the well-timed promise of s 

* Romssean, Confelsiona , Uyre zii. Bnt I cannot iwallow his p«ai. 
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beaatifdl suit of brocade belonging to her mistress. Thus 
taking advantage of a storm of wind and hail, and, conse- 
quently, a dark night, the Princess assumed the disguise 
of Jenny, came out of the gate in her place, and set forth 
on the horses which Wogan kept ready; and, noth with- 
standing bad roads and worse weather, she never rested in 
her journey,, till she had left the Austrian, and entered the 
Venetian, territories.* At these tidings, which afforded 
the desired pretext for departure, James immediately took 
leave of the Spanish Court, and returned to Italy, to so- 
lemnise his marriage. 

Alberoiii had hoped that a few of the shattered ships of 
Ormond's fleet might be speedily repaired and sent out; 
not, indeed, for their original destination, but for the 
smaller object of rousing and exciting the malcontents in 
Brittany. Partly, however, from necessary repairs, and 
partly from the dilatory disposition of Don Bias de Loya, 
the officer intrusted with this enterprise , the proper time for 
it slipped by, and the French Government was enabled to 
pour troops into the disaffected province , and to quell every 
hope of a rising. ** 

Nor was the campaign on the Pyrenean frontier less ad- 
verse to the views of Alberoni. Early in April, the French 
had taken the field with more than 80,000 men; and though 
Yillars had refused the command, it had been accepted by 
Berwick. It was strange to see the conqueror of Almanza 
warring against Philip tibe Fifth , and the father of the Duke 
of Liria in arms against his son; but it was known that his 
cold temper was seldom stirred by any personal partialities ; 
and that his stem sense of duly never yielded either to terror 

* Tales of a Grandfather, vol. ii. p. 212. ed. 1830. Wogan was knighted 
for this service by the Pope. He afterwards entered the Spanish service, 
and became a yalned correspondent of Swift. (Works , vol. xvlU p. 
488, Ac.) 

** ^* Jai In le proems de ceux qui fbrent ex^cuttfs li Kantes. Je me sais 
'■ entretenn plusienrs fois avec qnelques ons des Juges et de oeax qai furent 
** effigies; je n*ai Jamais va de complot plus mal organist. Plusieurs ne 
** savaient pas exactement de qaoi 11 ^tait qaestlon on ne s'accordaient pas 
*^lea nna aveo les aotres." (Ihiclos, M^m. vol. ii. p, 80. ed. 1791.) 
Mahon, History, /. 23 
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or temptation. On the other side, the Spaniaros , the flower 
of whose forces was in Silicy , could muster only a few regi- 
ments of wom-ont yeterans or raw recruits. 

Philip, nevertheless, determined to put himself at the 
head of tiiose forces, deceived by the flattering represent- 
tions of his agents, and trusting that, at his approach, tbe 
French soldiers would quit their ranks and hail as their chief 
the only surviving grandson of Louis the Fourteenth. He 
arrived at Pamplona, attended by the Queen, the Prince cf 
Astorias, and the Prime Minister; and, in pursuance of h£ 
hopes, prepared an address to the soldiers of Berwick, soi 
assigned the very regiments in which those who should toui 
over were to be enrolled. Nay, so confident was he of the 
issue, that he had formed the design of advancing almost 
alone amongst the French troops , and claiming their aU^ 
giauce as the rightful Regent. ButAlberoni, afraid to e& 
danger His Majesty's person in this romantic enterprise, op- 
posed it by urgent remonstrances; and, finding these re- 
ceived with less docility than usual, contrived to defe£ 
it by a false order, and consequent delay of the Boyali^ 
tendants. 

The King's proclamation to theFrench soldiers waijhov- 
ever, published. But the instinct of military obedience s 
too strong to be broken, except on very rare occasions flui 
by very extraordinary men. The French troops, so far fror 
deserting, advanced rapidly from conquest to conquest; sii 
Philip was reduced to remain an indignant spectator of in- 
verses which he could neither hinder nor avenge. M. ^ 
Silly, who commanded the army before the coming of Bff^ 
wick, passed the Bidassoa and reduced Port Passage, wba^ 
he found six large men of war on the stocks nearly finisbed: 
and these, at the instigation of Colonel William Stashop? 
(he had been sent on a mission to the French army), were cc& 
mitted to the flames. The arsenal and magazines were al> 
consumed, and the total loss of the Spaniards on this occasict 
has been estimated at not less than two millions of doIUi^ 
Fuenterabia» was then invested, and after a stabboxn <i^ 
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fence surrendered on the 18th of June. The next enterprise 
of the invaders was partly naval. An English squadron ha- 
ving appeared off the coast as an auxiliary, eight hundred 
French soldiers were embarked and conveyed to Santona, an- 
other naval station, where Alberoni had carried on the con- 
struction of his fleet. The fortress was destitute of regular 
troops , and garrisoned only by some Miquelets and armed 
peasants of the neighbourhood, who fled at the first flre. On 
taking possession of the place , the French , as at Passages, 
burnt three ships of war on tiie stocks , and the materials for 
seven more — a conflagration which, following the action off 
CapePassaro and the tempest off Cape Finisterre,- completed 
the destruction of the Spanish navy, and was ascribed to the 
maritime jealousy of England.* 

Marshal Berwick next turned his arm against St Sebas- 
tian, and obtained possession of the city on the 2d, of the 
citadel on the 17th of August, while Philip , whose force did 
not exceed 15,000 men, could do nothing for its relief , and 
was compelled to return to Madrid without striking a blow. 
At the close of the campaign the whole of Guipuzcoa was in 
the hands of the French; and the States of that province 
even offered to acknowledge their domiflion, on the condi- 
tion that their own rights and liberties should be secured.** 
That this offer, which would onlyhave in creased the jealousy 
of the Allies and the difficulties of a peace, was promptly re- 
jected by the French government, need excite no surprise, 
but it does seem strange to find such an offer proceed from 
that loyal people. We find , however , on further investiga- 
tion, ^at Alberoni, in his eagerness to establish a new and 



* . • . . Qne era el principal designio de los Ingleses, sospirando 
siempre, porqoe Espana no tenga nayios, para aprovecharse asi de los 
tesoros de las Indias con los sayos. (San Phelipe * Coment. vol. ii* 
p. 283.) 

** This propose was made from Gnlpazcoa only, and not flrom BUcay 
and Alava, as stated by Coxe. (Hoase of Bourbon, voL ii. p. 854.) He is 
also mistaken in saying that the French took Drgel (it was not taken at all), 
and that the British squadron which had co-operated with their army tools 
Yigo ; other ships performed that service. 

23* 
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uniform tariff for trade, and to regulate the inland castom- 
houses between the various kingdoms of the monarchy, bad 
despotically broken through and trampled on the ancient 
and cherished privileges of the Basques. It seems, in fact, 
the peculiar curse of all those who have attempted to re 
generate Spain, that they think it necessary in the first place 
to destroy the liberties and laws which they find alreadr 
happily established in some provinces, and to reduce erei? 
thing to the same dead level of servitude — to dear the 
ground, as they say, for a more regular structure; and thus, 
while they profess an extension of freedom, their first step i< 
always to abridge it. 

Although the surrender of Santona closed the campaign 
in Biscay , the north of Spain was exposed to further aggres- 
sions both from the French and English. The French troop: 
entered Catalonia, where they took some small forts, acc 
attempted Rosas. A British squadron sailed fronvSpitheic 
on the 21st of September with 4000 troops on board, ^t: 
were commanded byLordCobham, and intended to attaei 
Coruna; but on approaching the Spanish coast andobtait- 
ing further information, this project was abandoned as tof 
hazardous , and Cbbham resolved to turn his arms agaiii^ 
Vigo, where he heard that many of Ormond*s stores still i^ 
mained. Vigo had few regular troops to defend it; aii 
when the British landed at three miles from the town tk' 
found only some armed peasants, who showed theiK^^ 
rather than their judgment in keeping up a heavy fiie ^' 
musketry from the distant mountains. Of course not a siogi- 
shot from thence could reach its destination; and in tii 
exertion either the ammunition or the courage of the Gail* 
cians appears to have become exhausted, since they did oil 
show themselves in arms again.* I may observe, that a eis^ 



* There was no want of a favourable opportunity for the BpuiK' 
We learn, from the Joamals of an officer present, that on the T8xy ^ 
day ^^most of the soldiers abased themselves so mneh with wine, tttj 
^^ small body of men might have given us a great deal of namaam 
(Boyer's PoUt. State 1719, vol. ii. p. 401.) 
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lar story is told of the Spanish army in the night before the 
battle of Talavera* 

The garrison of Vigo, having first spiked the cannon in 
the town , left it open to the English , and retired into the ci- 
tadel; this also yielded on the 21st of October, after a few 
days* siege. The English found 43 pieces of ordnance , 2000 
barrels of powder, and chests of arms containing about 8000 
muskets; all these, relics of Ormond's armament, and seven 
sloops, were seized in the harbour. The neighbouring towns 
of Redondella and Pontevedra were also sacked by the 
troops , who where then re-embarked for England ; and thus 
ended an attack by no means unattended either with honour 
or advantage , but hardly equal to the vaimts with which the 
"Important and Secret Expedition" had been ushered in to 
public notice. The Court of Madrid, however, showed great 
consternation at the news; the number of the English and 
their object were unknown; both appeared magnified 
through the mist of uncertainly, and it was feared that they 
might be only the vanguard of a large invading army. Such 
repeated alarms and reverses could not fail to rouse even the 
sluggish nature of Philip , and to shake his confidence in his 
baffled Minister. 

If from Biscay or Grallicia the eye of the King of Spain 
turned to Sicily and his main army, it could not even l^ere 
be gladdened by any very cheering prospect. After the 
reduction of Messina, the Marquis de Lede had with a part 
of his forces imdertaken the siege of Melazzo ; a place well 
fortified and of great natural strength, built upon a narrow 
headland which juts out a long way into the sea.** It had 
withstood theDuke de Vivonne in 1675***; but it would pro- 

* ^^AboDt twelve o*clock, the Spaniards on the right, being alarmed 
^'at some horse in their front, opened a prodigioas peal of musketry and 
^^ artillery, which oontinned for twenty minates without any object.** 
(Napier*8 Penins. War, vol. ii. p. 894.) 

** The present state of Melazzo is well described by Capt. Smyth (Sicily, 
p. 103.); but he need hardly have told us that "the garrison is always com- 
**manded by a military officer." 

*** Huratorl, Annal. d'ltal. vol. xi. p. 880. Boileau prudently glides over 
this reverse in his ingenious letters to the Duke de Yivonne , and does not 
blush to make Yolture exclaim from the dead, "Nous avons ioi C^sar, 
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b&blfliaTe Tieldedtotheperseyeimg attack of iheSpaaiaids, 
had not General Caraffii, with about 8000 Grezmans, cone 
to reinforce the garrison from Naples, and, salfying forth, 
foTight a sharp action with the enemj. Both axmies then 
drew intreQehments opposite one another on the plain, and 
remained encamped all the winter without coming to aaj 
further engagement, and both suffering aHke from the 
HAL ARIA of that marshy soil, and from that inaction whieh, 
a? Spmola used to say, is sufficient to kill any GeneraL* 
But very difierent were the prospects of the GrezmanB and 
Spaniards for the future. The former, masters of the sea 
by the assistance of the British squadron, were assoied of 
constant supplies in the winter, and of large reinforeements 
in the spring; while the Spaniards, since the destruetioD 
of their fleet cooped up within the limits of the ialaad, durst 
hope for no other succours than such as a few light ships 
and feluccas escaping the vigilance of the en^ny oc- 
casionally brought them, and could neither in^rove a vic- 
tory nor repair a defeat. 

In the month of May the Austrian reinforcements , 10,000 
foot and 3000 horse, were mustered at Naples, and Count 
Mercy arrived from Vienna to take the conunand of the 
whole army. The troops sailed on the 22d from the Baj 
of Baisa, and landed on the 28th in the Bay of PattL At 
the news of their landing the Spaniards immediately de- 
camped from before Melazzo , with so much precipitation as 
to leave behind them their sick, two thousand sa(^ of floaii 
and some pieces of cannon, and retreated to the inland post 
of Franca Villa, about thirty -two mUes distant Count 
Mercy, having relieved Melazzo, determined to mardi 
against them; but nearly three weeks elapsed before his 
preparations were completed. In that age the Austrisn 
troops were always slow of motion, and strangely ill- sup- 
plied. Their army surgeons, for instance, were very few 

^'Ponip^a, Gt Alexandre. Us tronvent tona que vou aves aiaes attnotf 
^'^ louT air dsiu TOtre mani^re de eombattre 1 Surtont Otftar rooa trovre tns 

* Bh tba Ufe of Lord Herbert of Cherbary , p. 16i. ed. 18O0. 
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and unskilled ; and it is observed, by a contemporary, that 
with their soldiers there was little difference between being 
wounded and. killed in action, except that of a lingering or 
a sudden deatii. 

At length on the 27th of June Count Mercy left Melazzo 
at the head of 21,000 men. They had a most toilsome march 
for three days over rugged and dreary mountains and under 
a burning sun, led by unwilling guides, and harassed by 
the armed peasants of the country. Arriving at length on the 
heights of Tre Fontane they discovered l£e Spaniards en- 
camped below in the plain of Franca Villa, and a shout of 
joy ran through the whole army at the prospect of a speedy 
and decisive action. The Spaniards, though in a plain, 
held a strong position; their front protected by the steep 
banks of the river Alcantara*, their wings by intrench- 
ments , their rear by rocky ground and by the little town of 
Franca VUla. In advance of them, and on the other side of 
the stream, was a convent of Capuchins, crowning a single 
hill , and this De Lede had occupied with his best troops, tiie 
Hoyal Guards, headed by the brave Villadarias. Next 
morning the battle was begun by the Germans in three dif- 
ferent places, and soon became general. The brunt of it 
was at the Capuchin convent, which was attacked in succes- 
sion by the flower of the German forces, but which Villa- 
darias most gallantly defended. At length Count Mercy 
himself, hoping to animate his troops by his presence and 
example, put himself at the head of another charge, but 
with no better success; his soldiers were repulsed, his horse 
killed imder him, and himself severely wounded. At the 
close of day the victory had every where declared in favour 
of De Lede, and the Germans, though still in good order, 
withdrew from their attacks. They had upwards of 3000 
men killed and wounded, the Spaniards not half so many; 
and it must, I think, be owned that the steadiness of the 
latter under the forlorn and disheartening prospects of their 

* The river miiBt have been nearly dry at that season. I crossed it 
much lower down in the month of November, and found very little water. 
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arms in Sicily, was highly honourable to the national cha- 
racter , and another proof how little it can ever be daunted 
by reverses. 

But this victory produced only barren laurels. De Lede 
could not or woiQd not pursue his advantages; and the 
enemy, recovering from their discomfiture, were soon 
enabled to undertake the siege of Messina. The citadel 
made a most resolute defence, but not being relieved by 
the Spaniards, was compelled to surrender on the 18th of 
October. A fiirther body of 6000 Germans, intended for 
the conquest of Sardinia, were diverted from their destina- 
tion until Sicily should be quite subdued, and they sailed 
from Genoa to join the forces of Mercy. * A part of th« 
army was then transported by sea to the fortress of Trapani. 
from whence it spread itself abroad, and reduced the cities 
of Mazzara and Marsala; so that at the close of 1719, Dt 
Lede, who had fixed his head -quarters at Castel Yetrano. 
trembled for the capital itself. 

Cardinal Alberoni, on receiving intelligence of the vi^ 
tory of Franca Villa, availed himself of the transient gleam 
which it cast upon the Spanish arms to signify his consent to 
a peace. He was far, however, from yet yielding to tiie 
terms required by the Allies, and giving his unqualified 
adhesion to the Quadruple Treaty. His plan was , that tk 
States-General should be mediators, and that Spain shoolc 
not relinquish Sicily and Sardinia, unless the French wen 
prepared to restore their conquests, and the English to yiei*: 
Gibraltar and Port Mahon. With these proposals he sen: 
his countryman, Marquis Scotti, the Envoy from Panni. 
directing him to travel to Paris , lay his mission before th« 
Begent, and then proceed to the Hague. The Regent, how- 
ever, on receiving the communication of Scotti, positivelj 
refused him passports to continue his journey, declaiisg 
that he must previously consult the Emperor and the King 

* It appears that the English Ministers during all the snmmer stroe^rj 
remonstrated with the Austrian on their employing such insufficient fore» 
** Je n*ai oess€ de le representor h M. de Penterrieder,** writes Stanliope u 
St. Saphorln, July 81. 1719. (Hardwicke Papen, vol. xxzix.) 
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of England. Dubois wrote accordingly to Stanhope at 
Hanover. But the British Minister, knowing the restless 
temper and ambitious views of Alberoni, and how little 
reliance could be placed on his professions and promises, 
thought that the time for negotiation with him had gone 
by, and said in his answer to Dubois*, "We shall act wrong 
"if we do not consolidate the peace by the removal of the 
"Minister who has kindled the war; and as he will never 
"consent to peace till he finds his ruin inevitable, from the 
"continuance of the war, we must make his disgrace an ab- 
" solute condition of the peace. For, as his unbounded ambi- 
"tion has been the sole cause of the war which he under- 
"took, in defiance of the most solemn engagements , and in 
"breach of the most solemn promises, if he is compelled to 
"accept peace he will only yield to necessity, with the 
"resolution to seize the first opportunity of vengeance. It 
"is not to be imagined that he will ever lose sight of his vast 
" designs , or lay aside the intention of again bringing them 
"forward whenever the recovery of his strength, and the 
"remissness of the Allied Powers, may flatter him with the 
"hopes of better success. He is skilled in procuring all 
"the connections necessary for the accomplishment of his 
"schemes. He will be carefdl to cultivate those connec- 
"tions, and in due time he will employ them so much the 
"more dangerously for your nation and ours, inasmuch as 
"his past imprudencies will render him more circumspect, 
" and his past failures more ardent He himself has warned 
"us against the dangers of a deceitful peace ; he is incapable 
" of consenting to any other; he thinks it no reproach to do 
"any thing to which his strength is equal; and we ought 
"to thank God that he did not more exactly calculate his 
"power, and his undertakings. He acknowledges no other 
" peace but exhaustion and weakness ; and when , therefore, 
"he is reduced to these, let us not allow him to recover. 
"Let us exact from Philip his dismissal from Spain. We 

* stanhope to Dobols, Hanover, Angnst S3. 1719. Hardwicke Papers, 
and Coxe*8 Copiea. Original in French. 
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'* cannot propose to His Migesty any condition wbicli wiB 
'^be more advantageous botii for himself and his people. 
*'Let us hold forth this example to Europe, as a means of 
« intimidating any turbulent Minister who breaks the most 
'^solemn treaties, and attacks the persons of Princes in the 
(< mo st scandalous manner. When Cardinal Alberoni is once 
" driven from Spain , the Spaniards will never consent to bis 
'^ again coming into administration; even their Catholic Mi- 
"jesties will have suffered too much from his pemicions 
" counsels to desire his return. In a word, any peace made 
^'by the Cardinal will be only an armistice of uncertain dm- 
'^tion; nor can we depend upon any treaty till we make it 
^'with a Spanish Minister whose system is directily opposite 
'Ho that of Alberoni, as well in regard to France in pvli- 
" cular, as to Europe in general." 

This determination, backed by that of France, produced 
as might be expected, a powerful effect at Madrid. However 
great the genius of the Prime Minister, men felt that itmigl* 
be purchased too dearly by the prolongation of an uneqiui 
and disastrous war. His old friends began to drop from lum: 
his enemies to renew and redouble their attacks. TheCos- 
fessor of Philip, finding that Alberoni wished to supplss' 
him and appoint another to his office, immediately discovered 
that the Cardinal was a very dangerous Minister. Tht 
AssA FBTA, movcd by some womanish resentments*, begs 
to shake his influence with her Boyal mistress. The Grandees 
looked down vrith ignorant pride on the son of a gardener. 
and could neither forgive his origin below nor his elevatioc 
above them. Several of their order even went so far as i( 
enter into a concert of measures with the Begent, who onhi^ 
part well knew that though it might be unsafe to trust their 
friendships, he could rely on their sincerity of hatred.^ 

* Alberoni, daring the laCst few months of his power, had grown xDor* 
and more imperious. ^ ^ Machos hombres,** says San Phelipe, **digiiM» 
*^la mayor atencion. saltan ^Jados de sn presencia ..... Decian algoiK^ 
** qae menores trabi^os havian padecido en tan dilatada gaerra qve en eitt 
^Molencias de an Estrangero.** (Coment. , rol.'ii. p. 284.) 

** "Sensit (Aitabanos) yetas regnandi , falsos In amore , odia m'- 
'^fingere.** (Tacit. Annal. lib. vi. o. 44.) 
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But the finishing stroke to the power of the mighty Minister 
came from an English hand — from one of the most singular 
and striking characters of that or of any age. 

Charles Lord Mordaunt, bom in 1658, became v^ 16S9 
Earl of Monmouth by creation, and in 1697 Earl of Peter- 
borough by descent As a military man his character stands 
deservedly high; as a diplomatist also he possessed great 
merit; but as a politician it seems scarcely possible to award 
him any praise. In that department, his splendid genius 
was utterly obscured and eclipsed by his wayward temper. 
Vain, selfish , and ungovernable — always in a quarrel , and 
on a journey — he was never thoroughly trusted by any 
party, nor perseveringly active at any place. His conduct in 
Fenwick's conspiracy appears to have been most unjusti- 
fiable, and provoked even the mild and cautious Somers 
into expressions of undisguised contempt: — "As to my 
"Lord Monmouth, his discourses are so various, and if those 
"were of the same tenor, his resolutions are so changeable, 
"that what he will do must be left to chance. His main 
" business is to get out of the Tower, and in order to that 
"he is ready to do any thing." * — But it might not be difficult 
to confirm the least favourable features of his portrait from 
the words, not of his enemies , but of his personal and poli- 
tical firiends: — "I can assure you," writes Bolingbroke to 
the ambassador at the Hague, " that all I found by tiie letters 
"sent by the courier firom Lord Peterborough was that 
"his head was extremely hot, and confused with various 
" indigested schemes." And again , " I may tell your Excel- 
"lency in confidence, that I have a letter of twenty sheets 
"from Lord Peterborough, wherein the whole world is par- 
" celled out, as if with a fiat and the breath of his mouth 
"it could be accomplished."** In the same correspondence 
we find Prior sneering at Lord Peterborough's fondness for 
Quixotic enterprises: — "I do not question but he will take 

* Lord Somers to the Doke of Shrewabary, January 26. l(We, printed 
Id the Shrewsbory Correspondence. 

** Letters to Lord Baby, May 8. and May 18. 171L 
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"Bender on his way home from Vienna." * Pope observes, 
"He has too much wit as well as courage to make & solid 
" general." ** "1 love the hangdog dearly ," is the dubious 
praise of SwifL^^** His friends suffered from his weaknesses, 
and his servants profited by them. On one occasion, whec 
he was abroad, his steward pulled down, without his knov- 
ledge, a wing of his country house; sold the materials for 
his own profit; and, not satisfied with this, actually sent 
my Lord a bill for repairs if Tet sometimes Lord Peter- 
borough showed economy, like eveiy thing else , byfitsaad 
in extremes. "It is a comical sight," writes a lady frc= 
Bath in 1725, "to see him with his blue riband and star, aod 
" a cabbage under each arm, or a chicken in his hand, wfaid 
"after he himself has purchased at market, he carries home 
"for his dinner." ff 

This last of the knights-errant, while wandering in Italj 
in 1717, met with an adventure as unpleasant as anj '-: 
Don Quixote's. He was suddenly arrested at Bologna, b; 
order of the Papal Legate, and conveyed to Fort Urbbc. 
where he was closely imprisoned for a month , and no penoc 
allowed to speak with hhn. It appears that he was suspectei 
of some design against the Pretender's life — a chi^ c: 
which it is hardly necessary to assert the absolute £ftI8^ 
hood+tf ; and he was set atliberty with every possible civilitj 
and reparation. The English Grovemment, however, wasms 
resented this insult to an English subject, and it was fcr 



* Prior to Lord BoUngbroke, Paris, Sept. 9. 1712. 
** Pope to Swift, January 18. 1788. 
*** Joomai to StelU, Janoary 10. 1718. 

4 See Swift*s Direotioiie to Servants. (Works, toI. zU. p. Uil.) 
LadyHerveytoMrs. Howard, Jane 7. 1736. Suffolk L*etteis. 
ttf Tbe conduct of King Oeorge*a Government, as regards ttie Pr^t«^ 
der*s life, was not only above suspioion, but most laudably active. I c: 
for example, in Boyer*8 Political State, 1719, vol.ii. p. 844., that ^^PanllTiIIc' 
*' a private trooper in the Horse Grenadiers , having made a proposal to M* 
*^ Secretary Craggs to go and assassinate the Pretender, was by Mr. Seer- 
**taTy*s warrant presently taken into custody of Mr. BiU, the Meaanfr: 
**a&d the matter being laid before the Lords Justices, their ExeeUeoci^ 
^^ ordered that he should immediately be discharged out of BJsM^eitr^ 
^* service, and proceeded against with the ntmost^verity.** 
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some time doubtful whether the squadron of Admiral Byng 
should not be directed to avenge it. 

In the summer of 1719 Lord Peterborough was at Paris; 
and though neither employed nor trusted by his government, 
resolved to play some part in their affairs. He contrived to 
enter into cos^dential correspondence with the Duke of 
Parma, whom it was of gr^at importance to detach £rom the 
cause of Alberoni, in order to prevail through the Duke upon 
his niece, the Queen of Spain. To prevent suspicion, Peter- 
borough refused to proceed in person to the Duke's Court, 
but undertook to meet an accredited agent from Parma at 
Novi , in the Piedmontese States, * There a conference was 
accordingly held; and there Peterborough, exerting his 
usual skill and meeting his usual success, obtained that 
letters should be immediately despatched to QueenElizabeth 
Famese, earnestly pressing for Alberoni's removal. At 
nearly the same tbne, Marquis Scotti having been gained 
by a present of fifty thousand crowns from the Eegent, 
returned to Madrid, to counterwork his late employer, 
and to use his personal influence over the mind of the 
Queen. 

All these little rills of intrigue, when theyflowed together, 
produced an irresistible torrent. On the evening of the 
4th of December, Alberoni had transacted business as usual 
with the King, and seen no change in His Majesty; but 
next morning Ihere was put into his hands a Royal Decree 
dismissing him from all lus employments, and commanding 
him to leave Madrid in eight days, and the Spanish territories 
in twenty-one. All his endeavours to obtain an auc&ence 
of the Emg or Queen were in vain; and, though permitted 

* Earl of Peterboroagh to Earl Stanhope , Novi, Nov. 20. 1719. Ap- 
pendix , vol. ii. According to San Plielipe , Lord Peterboroagh had been 
requested by the Regent to begin this negotiation, bat it seems, on the 
contrary, to have proceeded solely from himself. Dubois writes to Stan- 
hope (October 20. 1719, Hardwicl^e Papers, vol. xxxviil.), **My Lord 
*^ Peterboroagh est en liaison aveo tonte sorte de gens. . • • • • H peat 
^^faire pen de bien et beaucoap plas de mal. J'y prendrai garde sans 
it reffaroaeher. Je rends tr^s humbles graces 2i Y* £zc. de la bont<$ qa*elle 
^ a en de m'ayertir de ses indiscretions.** 
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to write, lie found his letter unheeded. He was compelled 
to set out within the time appointed, and had the farther 
mortification of being overtaken at Lerida by an officer sent 
to search for papers which were missing from the public 
offices, and which were discovered in the CardinaFs baggage. 
It was, however, some consolation to him before his depar- 
ture , to receive the visits and hekr the condolences of larger 
and more splendid levees than had ever flocked around him 
in the meridian of his power. Many who had hitherto stood 
aloof, or even opposed him, now forgot his errors, and 
hastened to acknowledge his services. Such conduct the 
Cardinal himself calls a riddle*: but it is familiar to the 
Spaniards: their noble character seldom bends before the 
mighty, and never turns aside from the fallen! 

Cardinal Alberoni pursued his journey to Italy, where 
he passed the remainder of his long and checkered life ; at 
first in exile and concealment , at length in Papal confidence 
and favour. He survived till 1752, and I shall hereafter 
have occasion to mention him again as fomenting the dis- 
cords in the Pretender's family. His attempt against the 
little Republic of San Marino was still more unworthy; and 
even had it been successful, would have brought no advan- 
tage commensurate to its disgrace. But Alberoni could 
never remain tranquil. It would seem, in fact, as if superior 
talents were often coi^joined by nature With a certain restless- 
ness which compels ^em to seek out for themselves some 
employment Few men who could be useful in action are 
happy in retirement. 

It was hoped by the Court of Madrid that the dismissal of 
Alberoni would appease the Allied Powers, and obtain more 
favourable terms of peace. In reply to the States-Gkneral, 
Philip still continued to insist on the proposals lately made 
by his Minister, and to refuse his accession to the Quadruple 
Treaty. Under these circumstances both Stanhope and 
Dubois saw the necessily of renewed exertions. Stanhope 
undertook another journey to Paris, and concerted his 

* See his Apology, Hiat. Register, 1723, p. 309. 
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measures with the French and the Imperial IkGnisters; and 
on the 19th of January, 1720, was signed by these three 
statesmen a declaration, bindiing themselves not to admit 
any conditions contrary to the Quadruple Alliance. Im- 
mediately afterwards Stanhope despatched Schaub, his con- 
fidential secretary, to carry a duplicate of this declaration 
to Madrid*, while Dubois, on his part, sent directions to 
Marquis Scotti, Father d'Aubenton, and others in the 
French interest, to unite their exertions with Schaub's, and 
use their influence over Elizabeth. The struggle was 
arduous, from the difficulty of prevailing with the Queen; 
but that point once gained, it was more easy for her to pre- 
vail with her husband. Some difficulties that could not then 
be overcome were eluded by referring them to be discussed 
at a fdture Congress, to be held at Cambray. But on the 
26th of January Philip issued a decree, announcing his ac- 
cession to the Quadruple Alliance, and declaring that he 
gave peace to Europe at the expense of his rights and po6- 
sessions. He also renewed his renunciations of the French 
Crown, and promised to evacuate Sicily and Sardinia within 
six months — a condition which he punctually performed. It 
is remarkable that the orders to the Marquis de Lede arrived 
just as the two armies, drawn out in £ront of Palermo , were 
in motion against each other, and on the point of engaging 
in a great and decisive battle. Thus was that unnecessary 
bloodshed successfully averted; and thus, by the firmness, 
skill, and union of the French and English GU>vemment8, 
and especially of Stanhope and Dubois, were laid the 
foundations of a solid and happy peace for Europe, which 
endured for upwards of twelve years. 

In the affairs of the North the union of England and 
France was no less salutary. On the death of the King of 
Sweden, the new Queen had been glad to conclude a peace 
with Greorge the First, and to yield to him ihe duchies of 
Bremen and Yerden. Poland was satisfied with the ackliow- 

* This dnplicate, with the orig^al signatares, is preserved In the 
Hardwicke Papers, vol. xxxvii. 
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ledgment of BLing Augustus. Prussia also, after much neg> 
tiation, agreed to a suspension of arms, accepting Stetea 
and some other Swedish territory. But the Czar and the Kin}' 
of Denmark, seeing Sweden drained of men and money, 
and even of provisions * , and deprived of her military rulet, 
were not to "be appeased with moderate concessions, anl 
sought for the total ruin of that monarchy. In this state i 
things , the Cabinet of St James's combined with that of tin 
Palais Royal to offer, and if necessary to enforce, theip 
mediation between the warring powers. Lord Carteret, I 
young statesman of the highest promise, was sent ambai; 
sador to Stockholm; and Sir John Norris, with eleven meti 
of- war, sailed for the Baltic. Neither the Ambassador n« 
the Admiral could, at first, prevail The Russian fleet raraga 
the coasts of Sweden with dreadful havoc, burning abovel 
thousand villages, andthetown of Nykoping, which, ned 
to Stockholm and Gothenburg, was reckoned the most coin 
siderable in the kingdom. Remonstrances and threats wei 
used in vain ; and at length Stanhope , then at Hanover, sell 
orders to Norris to treat the Russian fleet as Byng hadthi 
Spanish.^^ The Admiral consequently effected his junctiM 
with the Swedish men-of-war at Carlscroon, and was pif 
ceeding in search of their enemy, when the Czar, alaml 
at this combination, and finding the intention serioH 
hastily recalled his fleet Still, however, he brooded on| 
future victories , and entertained no thoughts of peace. H 
Danes, being weaker, appeared more reasonable. Th^ 
had already token Marstrand, and threatened Grothenbor? 
when the interference of England forced them to desist, ac^ 
to conclude a treaty, accepting a sum of money as aneqit 

* **Oatre r^paisement d*argent oh lea Saedois ae trooveat, i* 
^^manqnent aassl de TivreSf et Ton noas mande qa*U8 n*en ont qoe peer 
**troi8 oa qaatre moia poar tout le Boyanme.** (Stanhope to DiiVs9< 
Hanover, Jnly 81. 1719. Hardwicke Papers « vol. xxxix.) 

** "La Sahde n*a done pins d'autre ressooroe que notre •seadreetti-i 
"en convient. Aveo lea qaatre Taisaeanx qni doivent IncesatnuB'^ 
'^Joindre notre Amiral 11 en aara qninze, et poarva qoe la Sa^de en ait S '" 
^'Snooa haaarderona on combat, qnoiqae nona ne aoyona pas aans ^^ 
^^henalon que lea Danoia ne vlennent an aeconra dea Boaaea.** (Stanhope » 
J>aboIa, JalySl. 1719.) 
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yalent for their conquests. * And thns , in 1720 , of the five 
Powers leagued against Sweden, none except tiie Czar re- 
mained in arms. 

It is not to be supposed that these negotiations, either 
with Spain or Sweden, were carried on without frequent 
rubs and jars from the Hanoverian faction. A letter of 
Craggs at this period lifts up a comer of the veil which the 
loyalty of Hie Ministers hung over the frailties of the 
fayourites. He inveighs most severely against the undue 
power and selfish views of Bemsdorf , and the extreme 
rapacity of all the Grermans. <<It is incredible," he adds, 
"what prejudice all these sales of offices do to theEaug's 
"service; for, to complete our misfortunes, I have re- 
" marked that there is no distinction of persbns or circum- 
" stances — Jacobites, Tories, Papists, at the Exchange 
"or in the Church, by land or by sea, during the Session or 
"in the Becess: notning is objected to, provided there is 

"money. You see tiiat at ihe rate we are now going on, 

"Lord Stanhope is on the point of resigning every day. It 
"is possible that his friends may continue in out of pure re- 
"spect to the King, but without hoping to do the least 
" good." ** There is certainly much passion and exaggera- 
tion in this picture ; but still Lord Chesterfield's bitter sar- 
casm was not quite without some pretext, when he said 
some years afterwards, ^^If we have a mind effectually to 
"prevent the Pretender from ever obtaining this crown, we 
"should make him Elector of Hanover, for the people 
" of England willnever fetch another King from thence ! "*** 

King George arrived in London from his German states 
on the 14th of November , and opened Parliament in person 
nine days afterwards. The first and most important measure 
of the Session Was the celebrated Peerage Bill, which had 

* "S. H. Danoise qai n*a pas an ducat poar ddfirayer 8«b boaoliu, eit^il 
'* encore capable do refaper de bonnes sommes ? Si on aagmente la dose je 
"ne le oroirai jamais!** (Craggs to Sobaab Oct. 18. 1719. Ebirdwloke 
Papers, toI. zxzvii.) 

** Secretary Oraggs to Mr. Scbaab, Jane 80. 1719. Appendix. 

♦•* H. Walpole's Letters to Sir H. Mann , December 9. 174». 

Mahon, History. I. 24 
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already been brought forward in the previoas wbtat^ wa 
which I have not noticed till now , in order to pieaent & am 
clear and connected account of it 

The creation of twelve Peers to establish a majority fff 
the Court had been justly reprobated in Lord Oxford's ad- 
ministration , and had formed an article in his impeachmeii: 
The punishment of the wrongdoer might he sufficient u 
satisfy the multitude ; but reflecting men would natanlif 
consider whether any means existed to prevent tbe reciff- 
rence of the wrong, or whether the danger might not be 
more tolerable than the remedy. -^ It waff the remembnntt 
of that outrage which first gave rise to the project of linii^ 
ing the ELing's prerogative in the creation of Peers. Be 
this, like other projects for the improvement of the cons- 
tution might have remained dormant for a considerable tioi. 
had it not been quickened by the personal difficoltiefl d 
fears of Ministers. The German favourites, hungering fe 
titles and honours, were constantly pressing to repeal t^ 
limitations of the Act of Settlement; and a restraint v^ 
new creations of Peers would have been very usefolnsi 
further and final barrier against their selfish ambition. A 
still more powerful motive was supplied by the unhappjfr 
vision in the Eoyal Family. The exasperation of the Pnt- 
of Wales, and some incautious expressions ascribed tol^ 
made Stanhope and Sunderland apprehend his measnreiC 
coming to the throne ; and Sunderland did not hesitate c 
tell Lord Midleton, the Chancellor of Ireland, wheni^ 
tempting to persuade him, that ^< ridiculous not to sa/i^ 
"things would be done in case of a certain event"* ^' 
was it expected that the measure would encounter any ^ 
formidable opposition. The King was easily induced, if 
jealousy of his son, and the total absence of anyaibitn? 
views on his own part, to consent to relinquish this ^ 
branch of the Boyal prerogative; in fact, he gave<^ 
measure not merely his cold consent, but his hearty qodc^ 
rence. The Lords, it was thought, would readily p**' 

* Lord Kldletoii*B Klnntes , Coxe*s Walpole. 
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meastire which so highly raised their individual importance. 
In the Commons ihe Tories would no douht oppose it; hut 
the Whigs had a vast majority; and the chief memhers of 
that party, whether in office or in opposition, had repeatedly 
inveighed against the unconstitutional measure of Lord Ox- 
ford, and urged that the Crown ought in future to he de- 
barred from a prerogative which had once so seriously en- 
dangered the liherties , not only of England, hut of Europe. 
It was therefore with no unreasonahle confidence of victory, 
that the measure was proposed. 

On the 2dth of Fehruary the Duke of Somerset, the first 
Protestant Peer, called the attention of the House of Lords 
to this subject, and gave the first idea of the intended BilL 
He was seconded by the Duke of Argyle, and opposed by 
the Earl of Oxford. Two days afterwards Lord Stanhope 
brought down a Message from the King, that ''His Migesty 
''had so much at heart the settling the Peerage of the whole 
"kingdom upon such a foundation as may secure the firee- 
"dom and constitution of Parliament in all future ages, that 
^he is willing his prerogative stand not in the way of so great 
<<and necessary a work." Accordingly on the 3d of March, 
the Lords, in a Conmiittee of the whole House, discussed 
eleven Resolutions, which were proposed as the ground-work 
of the future Bill. By these it was provided, tiiat the Eng-^ 
lish Peers should not be increased beyond six of their pre< 
sent number, with an exception in favour of Princes of the 
filood; that for eveiy extinction there might be a new crea- 
tion; tihat no peerages should hereafter be granted for any 
longer tenure than to the grantee, and to the heirs male of 
his body; that instead of the sixteen elective Peers from 
Scotland, the King should name twenty-five as hereditary 
from that part of the kingdom ; and that this number , on the 
failure of heirs male , should be supplied firom the remaining 
Scottish Peers. 

It is remarkable, that the debate which arose upon this 
plan seems to have turned exclusively upon the Scottish por- 
tion of it. Lord Cowper forcibly argued that " what was in- 
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"tended to be done with relation to the ScottUk Feeiagt 
"was a manifest violation of the Treaiy of Union, todtk 
"highest piece of injnstioe; and that the Scottish Peers vk 
"should be excluded from the aumber of the twentr-fin 
"hereditary would be in a worse condition than anyotbs 
"subject, since they would be neitiier representing nor » 
"presented." On the other part, it was maintained by ^ 
Dukes of Roxburgh and Montrose, "that Ihe settling tf 
"Peerage in the manner proposed was rather a benefit tits 
" a disadvantage to the Scottish Peerage , whose rq)ie8ea& 
"tives were thereby increased by nine; and as for ^ 
"Peers who, for the present, would be excluded, they woiiJ 
" afterwards have a chance to come in upon failure of mj- 
"the twenty-five." Lord Townshend, the leader ofd* 
Whigs in opposition, and Lord Nottingham, whogoide^^ 
small section of the Tories, both declared that they were set 
against limiting the Peerage, but only against thedobg^ 
in a manner which, in their opinion, was luguat; andinftf^ 
it may be observed, that the Scottish claases were byo 
means required for the general object of the Bill Ona^ 
vision, however, the entire Eesolutions were carried byS 
votes against 30. 

A Bill on these principles was accordingly broigiiti^ 
and it passed through most of its stages without farther 9^ 
position. But a considerable ferm^at had meanwhile anse 
out of doors ; and on the 14th of April, the day appointed f? 
the third reading, Stanhope declared, "that tins Bill ln^ 
"made a great noise and raised strange apprehensions; >^ 
**• since the design of it had been so misrepresented, aod^ 
" misunderstood that it was likely to mieet with great oppo^ 
" tion in the other House , he thought it advisable to ktd< 
"matter lie still till a more proper opportunity." The Bu 
was accordingly dropped for that Session, with the dedft' 
purpose of reviving it in the next 

During this interval it may well be supposed that neitb? 
the friends nor the adversaries of the Bill were idle. J^ 
eager war of pens had already begun. One of the pamplii''' 
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against tiie measure was written by Walpole ; but the palms 
of this political controrersy were undoubtedly borne away 
by Addison on the one side, and by Steele on the other. 
Addison supported the Bill in a paper called '^The Old 
Whig;" a powerful argument, and his last dying effort, for 
he expired not many weeks afterwards. He was ably an- 
swered by Steele, under the name of the "Plebeian; " Addi- 
son rejoined; and it is painful to find that these two accom- 
plished friends, after such long and cordial intimacy, should 
not only be estranged in sentiment, but indulge in personal 
reflections on each other. It was the object of the Old Whig 
to show that in ancient times no such unlimited prerogative 
of creating Peers had been vested in the Crown — that the 
abuse of that prerogative in the late reign called aloud for 
its limitation — and that the Conmions would be more truly 
independent, and less liable to corrupt influence , when the 
Crown could no longer hold out to their chief members a 
prospect of hereditary honours. On the other hand, the 
Plebeifui proved that the Bill tended to establish an unmiti- 
gated aristocracy,' and pointed out the evUs attendant on 
Siat form of government. The subject appears of so much 
Constitutional importance, that the reader will perhaps for- 
give me for offering some thoughts both on the question it- 
self, and on the true principle and object of the. Peerage. 

Even in very early stages of society, the evils of pure 
despotism and of pure democracy were severely felt, and 
found to be nearly akin. The same violent bursts of pas- 
sion, the same sudden changes of purpose, and the same 
blind fondness for favourites , which are the vices of a single 
tyrant, were seen no less to prevail in the assemblies of the 
sovereign people. "When once democracy," says Thucy- 
dides , " became unrestrained at Athens, rival statesmen ap- 
" plied themselves only to please the multitude , and let go 
"the care of the commonwealth.*'* In absolute monarchies, 
likewise, men looked rather to the favour of the sovereign 
than to Hie service of the state. In both cases , therefore, 

• Hist. lib. ii. c. 65. 
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was felt the necessity of some check, and in both cases was 
soon established an assembly of chief men to take some part 
of the sovereign power, and to give moderation and steadi- 
ness to the government. 

It is remarkable, however, that this institution has in 
different states proceeded on quite opposite principles. In 
free cities the original intention has been to give Increased 
authority to old age. This idea will be found to run through- 
out, and the titles Gerontes, Senators, Patricians, Pres- 
byters, Signori, Aldermen, have all the same primitive 
meaning. In early stages of society, when all men are 
equaUy uneducated, age and experience would of course 
possess much more value than when mental cultivation may 
sometimes raise a schoolboy of sixteen above a ploughman 
of sixty. 

In conquered countries, on the other hand, the principal 
followers of the conqueror, dividing the lands amongst them- 
selves or holding military fiefs for life, have commonly 
formed an assembly as a check upon absolute power. This 
assembly was composed, not on the principle of seniority or 
superior wisdom, but on the principle either of military 
courage or of a large stake in the commonwealth. Such was 
the case with most of the kingdoms that arose from the ruins 
of the Roman Empire; such was the case also with the Norman 
rulers of England. 

But though these institutions have sprung from such op- 
posite origins, it is very remarkable that they all have tended 
to the same result. Though neither the wisdom of age nor 
courage in the field have ever been thought hereditary qua- 
lities, yet the hereditary principle has nearly every where 
prevailed over the elective. The modes have indeed been 
very various. In many cases where the hereditary principle 
was not established by law, it has been adopted in practice. 
In many others it was favoured by the law of allowing the 
Senators to fill up their vacancies by officers (and such were 
the Boman Censors*) of their own body. Sometimes a right 

* ** Les ttfoato rtfpabUoains oonstitntfs areo la peiutfe toi^oiin domi- 
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of piimogAiiitare has been acknowledged, sometimes there 
has been an equal eigoyment but a perpetual inalienability 
of the family estates. In England the elder son is usually 
expected to marry, in Venice it was the yoimger.* These, 
however, are only difPerent means to a common end — the 
hereditary transmission of power. 

The reason why this should be is apparent even from so 
slight a sketch as I have given. If a Senate be intended as a 
check on Kings or on multitudes, it follows that to have all 
its members appointed either by the prerogative of the King 
or by the election of the multitude, is to recur to that very 
power which it was wished to control. It is to change the 
operation but not to diminish the force of a single or a many- 
headed tyranny. Thus therefore he who desires to see an 
Upper House chosen by the people or appointed by the 
Crown for life , seems to me utterly to mistake the true origin 
and object of the institution itself. 

Of the practical value of this hereditary principle there 
was never, perhaps, a higher testimony nor a more striking 
illustration than that which was given , in his later days , by 
one of the great masters over mankind. ''I have heard Na- 
^^poleon," saysM. de Sismondi, ^'observe during the Hundred 
'^Days , that government might be compared to sailing. It is 
"necessary to have two elements before your ship can sail. 
"Yon must, in like manner, have two elements before you 
"can direct the vessel of the State, so that you may have a 
" stay in the one against the other. You can never direct a 
"baUoon, because floating as it docs in a single element you 
"have no point d'appui to withstand the storms which agitate 

^^nante de la perptftait^, ont en g^n^ral ^t^ aQtoris<$8 It se recrnter enx- 
*^m8me8, tantot par nn scrutln cntre tous les membres, tantdt par r^lec • 
^*tlon de qaelqnes officiers tir^s de leara corps, tela que les Ceiuseurs.** 
(Sismondi, deTEUment Aristocratiqne.) Without plunging into that dlffi- 
ealt and mnch debated sabject, the admission into the Roman Senate, it is, 
howeyer, quite certain, that the heads of the ancient families in every 
generation , always became members of that assembly. 

* **0n a remarqn^ qae rarement les Venitiens ^levaient k la dignity 

^^dacale nn homme ayant encore sa femme De 111, Tnsage de ne 

'^marier ordinairement que les cadets dans les grandes maisons.** (Darn. 
Hist, de Venise, ch. xzzix. yoI. vii. p. S67.) 
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*' that element Thus also there can be no poiht ^'^ pm,iii 
"possibility of direction, in pure democracy; but when o 
'^bined with aristocracy, yon may work the one elemei 
"against the other, and steer the vessel by their ( 
"powers."* 

Inheritance is therefore a fimdamental and neo 
principle of the Peerage. But it has, I conceive, anofl 
principle not less i^damental , — that this assembly shoi^ 
always be recruited by the most eminent warriors, statea 
and lawyers of every age. It is this constant influx 1 
keeps the current clear, and prevents it from degenerati 
into a torpid and stagnant pool. Without such accessiod 
I do not hesitate to say that the House of Lords neither coij 
nor should exist. The limitations proposed by Stanhope a 
Sunderland would, indeed, have increased the powers 
importance of the Lords for a season; but would, most 8 
by impairing their utility, have undermined their foundatij 
and produced their downfall. The Peers, shut up in i 
oessible dignity, would have learnt to look down onl 
whom even the highest services could not raise to an equ 
with themselves , unless by the previous extmction of one d 
their own number. The aspiring soldier or statesman woii 
have lost one great motive for exertion. Even a Nelson coul: 
no longer have expected the same honours which had for 
merly rewarded an Anson or a Hawke. In many minds . 
sense of emulation would be altogether deadened. M^j 
others (for such will always be the case with men of geniiu 
finding that they could not rise to dignity by the institatioL^ 
of the State, would attempt to rise over those institntioii*^ 
and become noisy agitators instead of useful citizens. \V1it: 
has been the cause of the continued usefulness and aathoiitr 
of the British Peerage ? — what has kept it firm and unshakei 

* See a masterly essay by M* de Sismondi, "Dn Prince dana Ie«Pi&* 
^^Libres," published in the RoTne Mens. d'Econ. Polit. October, 1834. ^ 
have also read with great pleasure and instraction bis Essay sar r^#m«s 
Aristocratiqae, in the same periodical, July and Aagast, 1885. {Tbt» 
Essavs and some others have since been pabliahed in a ooUeettrv fern 
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while so many neighbonmig aristoerades have tottered to 
decay, or fallen before'political conToLuons? It is because 
their families are constantly coming from the people and re- 
turning to the people -^ they have been an institution, not a 
caste — not a separate and jealous oligarchy, like tiiat of 
Venice, asserting for themselves and for all tiieir descendants 
an inborn superiority over their brother men. With us , how 
many sons of ploughmen or of weavers, ennobled fortiieir 
services, sit side by side with the loftiest of tke Somersets 
and Howards! With us the younger children of the Peer 
return to the rank of Commoners, and his grandchildren 
merge again completely in the great body of the people. 
Such is the true principle of usefulness and vitality in the 
British Peerage; and he who would limit its number, is as 
much its enemy and the country's , as he who endeavours to 
sap its hereditary honours. 

It is true that the King's power of increasing the Peerage 
might be stretched to an unlimited extent, and for a factious 
purpose, so as utterly to overthrow the Constitution. But 
many other branches of the Royal prerogative are , in like 
maimer, liable to abuse and encroachment. Yet, we look 
upon the responsibility of Ministers as in almost every case 
a sufficient barrier; and in the opinion of one of our greatest 
Judges, "such public oppressions as tend to dissolve the 
" Constitution are cases which the law will not, out of de- 
*' cency , suppose , being incapable of distrusting those whom 
"it has invested with any part of the supreme power, since 
"such distrust would render the exercise of that power pre- 
" carious and impracticable."* I may add, that while the 
advantages of the King's prerogative to create Peers are 
constant and unceasing, the danger of its abuse is extremely 
rare. During the peaceful reigns of the four Georges such 
an idea was never at any moment entertained by any states- 
man. It was reserved for the tumultuous times which pre- 
ceded and which followed them. And on the whole, I would 

* Bla6k«tone*i Oomment. , book i. olu tU. See alio book It. ch. U. 
Met. 7. 
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no more forego the benefits of the Boyal prerogative from 
the possibility of its misuse than I would prohibit navigation 
to prevent the danger of shipwrecks 1 

For these reasons I believe that the Peerage Bill of 1719 
was a narrow-minded, violent, and baneful measure, founded 
on mistaken principles, and tending to dangerous results. If 
it be asked on whom the blame of having planned it should 
mainly rest, it will be found stated by most of the Uter 
writers, suchasCoxe*, that the measure was projected by 
Lord Sunderland. That statesman certainly pressed the 
Bill with great warmth, and had a stronger interest in it, 
since the animosity of the Prince of Wales was espeeisIlT 
and personally levelled at himself amongst the Minister!. 
But on the other hand, I am bound not to omit that, in the 
debates of the House of Conmions at the time. Lord Stan- 
hope was attacked as the projector of the measure; andtha^ 
amidst the unpopularity of the Bill, the charge was nenr 
denied by himself or by his £riends. 

If we next inqfldre to whom the praise of defeating ths 
measure is most due, there can I think be no doubt ^tu 
belongs almost solely and exclusively to Walpole. We leut 
£rom Speaker Onslow, that when the Whigs in oppositioii 
held a meeting atDevonshire House during tiie recess to coc^ 
sider the course they should pursue upon this subject, th< 
whole bodyappeared either favourable to theBill or despir 
ing of any successful opposition to it. Very many considers: 
it as a soimd Whig measure to restrain a prerogative agam< 
which they themselves had repeatedly inveighed , andpr:- 
tested that they could not with any show of decency oppo^ 
it Lord Townshend himself had already in the House 
Lords approved its principle, and several other Peers vei 
not averse to the increased importance which it would coiif<l 
upon themselves. On the whole , it was the general opiniit 
of the meeting that the Bill should be permitted to ^ 
without opposition. Walpole alone stood firm. He deda:^ 
that this was the only point on which they could harass tsl 

* Memoirs of Walpole, yoI. i. p. 116. 
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Govenunent with effect, and that he saw a spirit rising 
against it amongst the usual supporters of the administration, 
and especially tihe independent country gentlemen. One of 
these, he said, a member of the House of Conmions, he had 
overheard declaring to anotherwith many oaths, that though 
his estate was no more than 800Z. a year, and though he had 
no pretension to the Peerage for himself, yet he would never 
consent to the injustice of a perpetual exclusion to his family. 
'^ Such a sentiment, " added Walpole with his usual sagacity 
and foresight, " cannot fail to make its way. It will have a 
"strong effect upon the whole body of country gentlemen; 
" and for my part I am determined that if deserted by my 
^^ party on this question, I will singly stand forth and oppose 
" it" Walpole's declaration produced much altercation and 
resentment, and many attempts were made to shake his pur- 
pose ; but finding him firm , his friends gradually came round 
to his opinion, and at length agreed to act with him as a body 
— to take no division on the Ministerial projects in the Lords 
— but to resist it in the Commons. 

At the opening of the Session on the 28d of November, 
the Peerage Bill was announced by the following expressions 
of the Eling's Speech : — " As I can truly affirm tibat no Prince 
^' was ever more zealous to increase his own authority than 
"I am to perpetuate the liberty of my people, I hope you 
"will think of all proper methods to establish and transmit 
"to your posterity the freedom of our happy Constitution, 
" and particularly to secure that part which is most liable to 
** abuse. I value myself upon being the first who has given 
^'you an opportunity of doing it; and I must recommend to 
"you to complete those measures which remained imperfect 
**the last Session." Two days afterwards the Bill was brought 
forward in the Lords by the Duke of Buckingham, to whom 
it had been intrusted by the Government, probably because 
the Duke being a vehement Tory, his support might be 
expected to gain some votes from that party in the House 
of Commons. The measure was the same as that proposed 
last Session; but in order to conciliate the Commons, the 
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Ministers engaged to their friends that in case of the Bill 
passing the Lords would consent to part with their privilege 
of ScANDALUM MAovATuic, and permit the Commons to admi- 
nister an oath , and that the King would give up the prero- 
gative of pardoning after an impeachment — '^mere trifteB," 
observes Mr. Hallam, '4n comparison with the innoTatioB 
"projected."* 

According to previous arrangement, the Peerage Bill 
appears to have encountered no opposition in the Lords 
(except a speech from Earl Cowper), and it passed through 
all its stages in a very few days. But far ^fiPerent was iis 
reception in the Commons. On the 8th of December, it 
having been read a second time, the debate was taken oo 
the question, "That this Bill be committed." The fate oi 
the British Constitution seemed to hang suspended in &e 
balance. On the Ministerial side, the chief speeches were 
those of Craggs, Lechmere, and Aislabie ; and though scarcely 
any particulars are preserved of them, we find tbem called 
by high authority "very able performances."** Amongst the 
adversaries of tLe Bill, the ingenuity and talent of Steele 
were as powerfally shown, and more fully reported. Bat 
by far the most splendid speech on that occasion was that of 
Walpole; and it may, in fact, be doubted if any harangQe 
of so much eloquence and e£Fect had ever yet beet 
delivered in the House of Commons; whether we judge of 
it by the impression which we are told it produced, or by thai 
which the records of it make upon ourselves.*** He began 
with great spirit: "That the usual path to the temple of 
" honour had been through the temple of virtue ; but, by this 
"Bill, it was now to be only through the sepulchre of a dead 
"ancestor." He inveighed against Stanhope, "who," he 
said, "having got into the House of Peers, is now desirous 

* Constlt. BiMt, vol. iii. p. 823. For the indocement b«ld oat by 
Ministers , see Lord Midleton^s Minates, Coxc*8 Walpole , vol. U. p. in. 
** Speaker Onslow's Remarks. 

*** W^lpole'a reported speech was in great measare compiled from bis 
own memoranda (Goxe*8 Walpole, vol. i. p. 135.). The same, I suspect, 
was also the case with Steele's. 
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'Ho &hut the door after him;" he touched vnik infinite cau- 
tion and address on the unhappy breach ia ^e Boyal family ; 
he drew a striking picture of tiie OTils and ii^justice of the 
Scottiah claufles of tiie Bill. In his skilful hands an argument 
was deriyed CTen from his own party tactics , that no diyision 
should be taken in the other House ; <' for sorely," he urged, 
''the great unanimity with which this Bill has passed the 
"Lords ought to inspire some jealousy in the Commons." 
On the dangers to the Constitation and to freedom he 
enlarged with all the eloquence of truth: "That this Bill 
" will secure the liberty of Parliament I totally deny; it will 
" only secure a great preponderance to the Peers, and form 
"them into a compact impenetrable phalanx." — "In this 
" strain," says Speaker Onslow, "he bore down every thing 
"before him." The effect was apparent in the triumphant 
result of the division , when the liOnisters had only 177 votes 
and the Opposition 269. I ought not to omit that very many 
of those whose personal interest was supposed to be pro- 
moted by this Bill did not hesitate to vote against it, and 
that the majority comprised the heirs of not a few suc]^ fami- 
lies as Compton, Devereux, and Willoughby. To signaMse 
their victory, the prevailing party immediately moved 
"That this Bill be rejected," which they carried without 
resistance. 

It is very remarkable that so signal and thorough a defeat 
of Ministers does not appear to have loosened their hold of 
office, nor lost them a general majority in the House of 
Commons. I cannot discover that their Parliamentary power 
afterwards was at all less sure and steady than before. So 
hopeless, indeed, seemed the prospect of overthrowing them 
thaty as we shall find, Walpole, a few months afterwards, 
consented to accept a subordinate o£Sce under them, and 
became Paymaster of the Forces, while he prevailed upon 
d?ownshend to be named President of the Council. The 
Ministers, on their part, were of course no less rejoiced than 
strengthened by the accession of a statesman so far superior 
to any member of the House of Commons previously amongst 
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them. But it appears that Stanhope and Sunderland liad 
by no m fl aa^ saUnqoished their darling project of the Peer 
age BOl; that they intenctodto revive it at a more favourable 
opportunity; and that Walpole, asL accepting office, was 
induced to relax his opposition to it. T^hria shown by the 
following passage in a letter from Craggs to Stsudiape at 
iEanover : — " Mx. Walpole goes into Norfolk next we^ for 
''the summer. He was very explicit to me two days ago 
''about the Scottish part of the Peerage Bill, which he ^ 
" be for." * It seems then that the Scottish clauses , against 
which Walpole had inveighed so eloquently in December, 
1719 , were secure of his support in July, 1720, and that he 
had imworthily bartered his principles for power. He mi^ 
perhaps have continued more steady in opposing the otSer 
parts of the measure ; but still I am of opinion , that had not 
the South Sea disaster intervened , and the deaths of Staie 
hope and Sunderland so speedily followed in succession, the 
Peerage Bill, no doubt witiii some changes and modifications, 
but still with the same pernicious tendencr^ , would have been 
again brought forward by the Grovemment In such a case 
I hope, however, that it would have been again rejected bj 
the independent spirit of the House of Commons. 

* Cookplt, July S3. 17i0. Stanhope Papen, and Coxe*8 MBS. 
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The Stuart papers are now deposited at Cumberland 
Lodge , Windsor. Previous to 1717 there are comparatively 
few , but in that year there begins a regular and voluminous 
series of letters, according to their dates. There is also a 
large mass of papers , thrown together without any arrange- 
ment at all. In fact, the whole collection is now in very 
great disorder, and therefore much less available for his- 
torical research. I looked in vain for the important letter of 
Lord Oxford in September, 1716, which was seen by Sir 
James Mackintosh at Carlton House ; nor could I find a very 
curious document, which is mentioned in the minutes of the 
Commissioners, as having been laid before them; it was in 
the hand- writing of Charles Edward, and declared that he 
had secretly come to London in 1750, and there renounced 
the Koman Catholic religion. 

Li justice to Mr. Grlover , His Majesty's private librarian, 
to whose courtesy and attention I was much indebted during 
my researches , I am bound to add that the present disorder 
of the papers is not at all , I believe, owine to his fault: they 
are precisely in the same state as when tney were first de- 
livered over to his charge. 

These papers contam some very important documents, 
and much rubbish. Amongst the latter Imay mention a pro- 
digious number of old bills of fare ! Take the following as a 
specimen: — 
Mdhon, History, U 25 
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SOUPEB DU BOI. 

10 Sepunst. 
Un potage. 

Une fricassee de pigeons. 
Un ragoiit de pieas de veau. 
Mouton r6tL 

Un chapon, deux pigeons. 
Une tourte. 
Unflan. 

S.A.R.*, nn potage, mi poidetgras. 
M.leDuc**, un potage, deux Ecosscdses, 

(Signed) Boui^oh. 

The two that follow I picked out from a large heap of 
papers in Charles Edward's possession: — 

"A summary view of the prophecies of Nixon, Shipton, 
and Nostradamus, to be yet accomplished;" — the fe 
being, "TheKines of Pr. and Sw. will at last prevail upon 
Fr. to assist the P. (Prince.) 

"List of men supposed loyal and rich, chiefly in London.' 

The names in the list are such as these : — 
"Wm. Birch, Druggist. 

"Tim. Mathews, Confectioner, Watling Street. 
&c. &c. 

From these papers I shall now proceed to give such extract- 
as may serve to confirm or elucidate my narrative. 
January, 1836. M 

Since the first edition of this History, the Stuart Pape.^ 
have been removed from Cumberland Lodge. They havr 
been in part arranged by the care of Mr. Glover, and ai* 
now deposited in the Library of Windsor Castle. 

1852. M. 

* Charles Edward. «« Cardinal York. 
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DUKE OP BEBWICK'S LETTEBS TO THE 

PBETENDEB. 

(Extracts.) 

SUGermams, Oc<. 26. 1712. 

I WAS ^^esterday at Versailles, where I dined with M. de 
Torcy, with whom I had no lon^ conversation, by reason 
that there was conseU de dipeches immediately after dinner, 
and the public ministers had had their audiences in the 
morning. However, by the short discourse , I found he was 
of opinion the English Ministry would not open itself more 
clearly at present, but that he had written to Abbd Gaultier 
to let him know your Majesty's just apprehensions , in order 
to see what effect it would nave. Ete also told me that St 
John had opened himself to the Abb^ , and desired to know 
what Whigs had been in correspondence with your Majesty, 
that matters might be concertea accordingly. Your Majesty's 
answer to M. de Torcy upon that point was very generous 
and just, and ought to have a good effect with the present 
Ministry, who by that will see that they run no risk in trust- 
ing your Majesty. 

SU Germains, Nov, 4. 1712. 

M. Db Tobcy told me two days ago, at Versailles, that 
Mr. Harley had writ him word that your Majesty had sent 
lately into England some pickles, whose behaviour very 
much embarrassed the government. I told him that I be- 
lieved it was a mistake , but that you were not master of all 
the Jacobites* actions and discourses, which very often 
were iadiscreet: he told me he would write to your Majesty 
of it 

May 12. 1713. 

Abb]6 G-AtiLTiEB is arrived He assures me that M. 

Oleron (Oxford] has a great mind to serve M. Saucourt 
(James), and will do it effectually, as soon as Mr. Porray 
(the Peace) has had a little time to settle his concerns with 
Mrs. Alen9on (England) ; and that there may be no mistakes 
on either side, he does intend to send an attorney (envoy) to 
M. Baucourt (James^, to stay with him till this affair bQ 
settled. But he still desires that it may be imparted to 
nobody alive, by reason of Mr. Walker (the Whigs) andMr, 
Home (Hanover). 

25* 
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He also says that the ablest plnrsidans adyise Mi. Bolin- 
son (James) to take the air in the nne season, for it will both 
diyert him and hinder the ill humours gathenngi whicli 
would qnite min his health. Mr. AUaiifs comitrj^ loose 
(Grermanj) is Teiy pleasantlj sitoated, and the air is good. 
out he had better take into his compaaj. before he parts. 
Mr. Sonlegne (SecnritjX who, it is hoped, wiUsoonume 
from Vahnont (Utrecht). 

3fa;2S.171S. 

J'ai fort press^ M. Waters (Ganltier} de saToir ce qae M. 
Oleron (Oxford^ conseillerait k ses Messieurs de fure en ca$ 

Sue M. Albert (Anne) Yient k fsure ban^eroute, avsmtqiie 
'avoir r^^le ses comptes avec M. Bomam (tibe restoration of 
James^ ; il m 'a assure qu 'il ^tait dans les meilleures dispos; 
tions ou monde de leur rendre service, et que M. de Sabk 
(Bolin^roke) ^tait aussi de concert avec lui pour seconder 
rintention ou est Albert (Anne^ de j>a7er ses dettes, mab 
que vdritablement on ne lui avait ^mt donn^ d^instraetioit} 
en ce cas-lk; qu'il lui paraissait si raisonnable de d^der 
quelaue chose sur cela, qu'il presserait Messrs. Oleron e: 
Sable (Oxford and Bolingbrok^de le faire, d^s qu'ilannit 
^t^ rendre visite k M. Alen^on (Kngland) , aupr^s de qui n 5« 
doit rendre iQcessamment. Que jusqu'k M. Poiiaj M 
Peace) fut aniv^ chez lui , il n'^tait pas possible que Ton pat 
traiter k fond, mais que pr^sentement M. Porraj (the Peace 
etant arriv^^ on allait traTailler s^eusement sur les affur^ 
de M. Bomam (the restoration of James). 

Pitzjames, July 31. 171S. 
Thb chief point is to get Oleron (Oxford) to speak plais. 
and go now heartily and quickly to work, for fear of M. 

Albert's (Anne*s) breaking before he pays his debts 

I hear M.Sabld (Bolingbrok^ and Oleron haye been of late 
a little cold, but I hope ana believe theb common interest 
will make up all again. 

Pitsgame9^ Aug. 22. 171S. 
I AX sorry Mr. Lesley* has began with epeaking to joar 
Majesty about religion, but I hope that aner the first at; 
tempt he will sive it over, though it had been better he bi^i 
never opened nis moutii on that chapter. 

* Jaine8*8 Proteatant Chaplain, a pioas and wortl^ man. livpfvoi 
that the Pretender would not eren hear any argoment in fiiToor of ttt 
Church of r ' 
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St, Germams^ Aug, 18. 1713, 
Thb chief point will be to persuade M. Albert (Queen 
Anne); tibou^n reaUy, if these gentlemen mean honestly, 
they ought, in my opinion, to take hold of the overture 
made, or find out some other. It is long and hard to put 
in a letter the whole proposition, but this is the substance: 
That M. Raucourt (JamesJ should appear with M. Albert 
the very day of M. Puisieux*s arrival (meeting of parliament^ 
and that ]Ml Albert should give M. Cassel (House of Lords) 
and Canaple (House of Commons) jointly an account of his 
agreement with M. Baucourt, and desire both their concur- 
rence in the matter. I believe it would be such a surprise that 
neither of tiiese two gentlemen would say no , and I make no 
doubt but M. Arthur (the English) , who is naturally; very 
fickle, would immediately give into it with as much joy as 
he has formerly shown on the like occasions^ besides that M. 
Kaucourt's being seen with M. Albert, will qmte determine the 
matter. Mr. Belle;^ told me a great man^r reasons , too long 
for a letter; but this seems to me an easier way of bringing 
the matter about than going to law with Home (the Elector), 
or cringing to gain M.Puisieux (the Parliament), who is often 
oat of humour, and hard to be brought to a right temper. 

St. Germams, Feb. 4. 1714. 
M. Obbec (Ormond) has had a long conversation with 
M. Oleron (Oxford); but this latter never would come to a 
determination, though pressed very home by the other. He 
is a man so dark ana incomprehensible , that one is often 
tempted to believe him a knave at the bottom, were it not 
that Mr. Walker (the Whigs), Home (the Elector), and Mai- 
branch (Marlborough) will never make up with him. 

St. Gemudns, March 1 1. 1714. 

Mr. Bellst has had a letter from Mr. Malbranch's friend 
(Marlborough) at Mr. Foster's house. I will send vour Ma- 
jesty, on Tuesday, the originals, though you will find little 
more than verba et voces, according to that gentleman's usual 
custom. 

St.Germam8, March 28. 1714. 

M. DB ToBCT sends your Majesty the letters he has re- 
ceived from England: they run on still in the same slrle 
about the religion, but that confirms me in the opinion tnat 
no answer is ever to be made on that subject Truly, all this 
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looks ill; for after two or three years* negotiation, to pro- 
pose at last an impossible thin^, is what we call une querelle 
cPAllemand: however, we must Keep fair with them, for there 
is no remedy; but one must, at the same time, endeavooi 
to get other friends to work, who will not speak of unreason- 
able , as well as impracticable , conditions. 

St, GermcdnSy April 20. 1714. 

M. Obbec (Ormond) has at last spoken plain to M. Albert 
(Anne), and tney are both agreed to bestir themselyes in be- 
half of M.Itaucourt (James). 

St, GermamSy May 6. 1714. 

M. Talon (Torcy) has had letters from Jeannot (Iberrille) 
and Waters (Gaultier), which he intends to send unto M. Ran- 
court (James) hy a messenger on purpose ; so I shall onlr 
hint here , that for all M. Waters (Gfaultier) formerly assuied 
Oleron (Oxford) andSabl^ (Bolingbroke) would never heark- 
en, unless Raucourt (James) made up with Bo land (became 
a Protestant), he now writes word that both these gentlemen 
have assured him that after Albert (Anne) , they vdll never 
serve nor have any other master bnt Mr. Booinson (James\ 

St, Germains, May 11. 1714. 
M. Orbeg (Ormond) continues in his ^ood intentions for 
M. Raucourt (James) ^ but he enters not mto any particular; 
how he will render hmi service. Something was said of M. 
Roland (becoming a Protestant) , but he seemed not peeTish 
upon ^e matter. Mr. Robinson's (James's) affairs do not 
seem at present very current, but yet, when one puts all 
together, I tiiink they have a better prospect, provided i 
M. Albert (Anne) does not leave him too soon in the lurch. I 

Camp before Barcelona^ Auaust 28. 1714. i 
I HAVE been mightily concerned to hear toe Pzincess of I 
Denmark (Queen .£ine) is fallen into an apoplexy y and 1 sd 
in the greatest impatience to learn if she be recovered, for 
Ifear your Majesty's measures cannot be ready, aad I ver 
much fear Hanover, the Whigs, Lord Churchill (the Dnke 
of Marlborough), and the Treasurer , have taken their mea- 
sures. One would even think that the fit of apoplesy is not 
natural; for, a little before. Lord ChurchiU and Bothmar' 
arrive in England. The Treasurer is as great a viilain » 
Lord Sunderland was. 
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LORD BOLINGBROKE TO JAMES. 

Paris, July 2^. 1716. 
Sib, 

YouB servants at this place jud^g it impossible, by 
letter, to set matters in so fall and just a light before your 
eyes as the nicety and importance of the present coiijnnctare 
require, the bearer of these packets has me honour to attend 
yourMajesI^. 

I think it, however, my duly to make a deduction of 
what has past since my arrival here; to point out to your 
Majesty the mischiefs, and the causes of them, which your 
service labours 4mder; and the remedies which appear ne- 
cessary, and in your power to take. 

The day I arrived I saw Mr. In(nes)^ and put into his 
hands all that you had been pleased to entrust me with. 
I soon found a general expectation gone abroad that your 
Majesty was to undertake somewhat immediately: and 1 was 
not a little concerned to hear, in two or tibree places, and 
among women over their tea, that arms were provided and 
ships sot ready; but I confess I was struck with concern 
when r knew in such a manner as is to be depended upon, 
and as I beg your Majesty to depend upon, that the factor 
of Lawrence (King George) in this country knew of the little 
armament, and had sent advices of it home ; that the Court 
in Maryland (England^ were in the resolution of conniving 
till the enterprise should be gone upon, and made no doubt, 
by this means , of crushing the whole at once ; that ships are 
cruising on the coast, and that they are under private orders 
to observe, and even to search, when that shall appear 
necessary, all vessels which pass. 

I was preparing on Sunday to send your MaAeBtv these 
accounts, ana to despatch Mr. Buck, when Mr. InfjieB). came 
to me , and brought with him a man who had delivered your 
M^esty's letter to him , and the note you was pleased to 
write to me. Mr. In(nes) told me at the same time, that 
though he was referred by you. Sir, to this person for the 
particulars of the message which he brought, yet that he 
could eet nothine distinct nor material out of him: that he 
seemed veiyunwiQing to come tome, but that he had obliged 
him to it, and hoped 1 should be better informed by him. 
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This proceeding, as well as the man's character — for 
Mr.In(nes) told me he was an Irish friar — did not prepossess 
me much in his favour, or hring me to think onr friends 
would be mad enough to trust him ; but that I might neglect 
nothing which could in any way relate to your service , Ire- 
solved to see him. He staid with me near an hoar; I hearc 
him with all the patience possible , and asked, him several 
leading questions , but could get nothing oat of him , except 
his having seen Charles (Ormond), more than what the 
Dutch gazettes and the flying post inform us of every weeL 
He seemed very eager to get something out of me y asked me 
not a few impertinent questions, and had the impudence to 
tell me that ne met me on the road from Bar; which could 
not be true, according to his own account: in a word. I 
caught him in several contradictions, and can make no other 
judgment but this, in which your servants here all agree 
with me, that if he is not a spy, he is at best one of &ost 
little fellows who thrust themselves into business , and whc. 
without having merit to be entrusted , or capacity to inform, 
think to supply both by being forward and impudent. 

I dined with Monsieur de 24, 19. 22j 8, 27 (Torcy) yester- 
day, and gave him an account of tnis mcident, of your last 
resolutions , and of what I heard from Martha (^England . 
which agrees with his accounts. He does himself the honour 
to write to you, and your Majesty will see, by what he writes, 
that it is impossible the message which the friar pretends to 
bring from Charles should be true, Charles (Ormond^ having, 
to the person who belongs to Harry (King of France) in Mai 
garet's country (England), given a different answer,' asd 
mentioned another time. 

Upon all this I beg your Majesty to reflect , as well « 
upon what I humbly offered to your consideration , when I 
attended you myself. It is evident, that in Margaret's conn- 
try things are not ripe ; that at least you cannot teU with cer- 
tainty wnether Ihey are so or not; that the secret is divnlged: 
that m the present method, the correspondence "wants tha: 
preciseness and exactness which is indispensably necessary; 
and, lastly, that Harry (King of France) has not yet spokec 
clearly, whether he will not, in some manner or other, gi^^ 
a private assistance now, and perhaps a public one here- 
after. 

The first, second, and fourth of these reflections will be 
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answered by sending the person intended to be sent with 
your first orders; and by continuing to employ such men as 
he, such as have capacity equal to the business, and to whose 
honour your own safety and that of so many persons as are 
concerned may be trusted. 

The third of these reflections is to be answered by pre- 
paring at another place for the transportation of your person, 
whilst all the appearances continue as they are at the 13, 6, 
25, 22, 10 THavre) , and as soon as Ralph (Berwick) arrives, 
measures shall be taken for this purpose. 

When he arrives , we shall be able to speak with more 
certainty on the fifth head. I will not venture to advance too 
far, but I have much greater hopes firom Harry (France) than 
you, Sir, seemed to entertain; and if you are well served, 
yon will in my conscience meet with support 

As I have nothing before mv eves but a true zeal for your 
service , so , Sir , I hope you will please to accept of my faith- 
ful endeavours , and to excuse any error in my conduct from 
the sincerity of my intentions. 

I neither subscribe , nor write in plain words , for greater 
security. 

Tuesday, 2SdJuly, 1715. 



LOBD BOLINGBBOKE TO JAMES. 

Paris, Aug, 3. 1715. 

It is matter of the greatest satisfaction to me to find that 
your Majesty is pleased to accept of my sincere endeavour to 
serve you. If X have any uneasiness, it is onlvon this ac- 
count — that I am sensible my best services will fall infinitely 
short of those which so mucn grace and goodness deserve. 
Permit me to add these faint expressions of the sense I have 
of your Majesty's last favour to what I said in my letter writ 
this morning; and to assure your Majesty, that no heart can 
be more full of duty, of zeal, of gratitude. 

As soon as the two gentlemen arrived, by whom I re- 
ceived the honour of your Majesty's of the 26th of last month, 
and the paper brought from Maryland (England) , I writ to 
Monsieur Talon (Torcy) and enclosed the letter for him 
which came with a flying seal. He answered me the next day, 
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expressed the satisfaction he had , added that Harry (Kine ot 
France) was very much prepared to receive favonrably wbt 
I should have to represent y and concluded by as8aimgiBe< 
qu^on aura soin de faire preparer la voiture en Ueu ou die ri 
d<mnera point de soup^on. 

My next care was to despatch 8 , 6 , 17 , 10, 22, 19, 18, 10 
(Cameron); 17, 25, 22, 22. 6, 27 (Murray) could not have gone 
without giving too mucn umbrage, because of his knowi 
habits and intimacy in Maryland. Besides which he is of in- 
dispensable and daily use here, and in the last place the 
former is better than any person acquainted in the placets 
which he is sent and will have the utmost credit witib tiu 
people. 

I judged this measure to be absolutely neeessaiy, no? 
only to prevent any mistake and precipitate measure, bsi 
also to keep up the spirit there, and to account for the dekr 
here. He will be soon back again, and Charles (Oimond 
shall have notice of his journey, so that he may be preparec 
to confer with him at his return. 

After this Ralph (Berwick) came from the country on* 
letter which I writ to him, ana we went over the whole cot 
tents of the papers brougnt, and every other point which oc 
thoughts suggested to us. I think we concurred in off 
opimons on every head. The first steps we agreed to take 
was to show the Court of 11, 22, 6, 18, 8, 10 (France), ho* 
practicable, how morally certain, the enterprise would pro^ 
if it was avowedand supported with 11, 19, 22, 8, 10, 23 (forc^J 
to insist therefore, in your name, and in the names of i- 
those from whom I have authority to speak , and sure we d.- 
serve to be believed in a matter where we venture so dee^ 
that they should be granted, and in that case toansvexK- 
events , as far as in cases of this natur<^ they can be answen^ 
for. After this conference Ralph returned home , and Tal - 
came to town 

Talon takes so affectionate a part in every ihing^^ 
relates to your Majesty's interest, talks so freely with n* 
concerning the difficulties which arise here, and is so Ter 
frank in endeavouring to remove them, that 1 thought it b^ 
to consider with him, and to take his advice conoeniiug^ 
best use which we could make of these papers for your »^' 
jesty's service. 

Me desired he might be fully and particularly instrnete^ 
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in the whole state of the affair, and took upon him with these 
arms the proper efforts in the proper places ; producing or 
concealing, as at different times and with different characters, 
would best conduce to the ^eat end. 

I have therefore sent m the papers whereof I enclose 
copies , and the person who is intrusted between him and me 
win explain and enforce the whole to him by word of mouth. 

I dare not promise much; but this I may venture to say, 
that the people here endeavour to feel Margaret's (England's) 
pulse, and determine to guide themselves as that rises and 
falls. God forbid that your Majesty should neglect any 
favourable opportunity, or throw away any reasonable pro- 
spect which may offer tiiemselves, m expectation or as- 
sistance from thence ; or of any other circumstance what- 
soever. 

But till things are ripened in Maryland you cannot answer 
to it yourself, to your faithful servants , to the present age, 
nor to posterity, if you act; and as those things ripen, these 
will ripen too. Forgive a freedom which proceeds from a 
warm zeal for your service , Sir, and a thorough conviction, 
that the preservation or eternal ruin of my country depends 
on the person and conduct of your Majesty. 

Nothing farther can be said of 11, 22, 6^ 18, 8, 10 (France), 
till I have some answer from Talon, which I expect about 
the middle of the week ; and nothing farther can be said of 
Margaret till Bevil or some other person come from thence. 

I am sorry Mr. Dicconson has yet no despatch from me, 
but I will not lose time on my part, and indeed a letter which 
I have just now seen from the water-side shows that no time 
is to be lost. The answer from Thomas (Bang of Sweden) is 
not yet comej we continue in hopes it will be favourable. 

It is certam tiiatthe factor of Leonard deals with 19, 22, 
16, 10, 6, 18, 23 (Orleans). They have tad, I believe, very 
lately a private meeting. I gave notice in the proper place, 
and took care that it should get to the ears of Humphrey (Or- 
leans). 

The moment the gentleman who goes with my packets to 
Marly returns, I shSl do myself the honour to write again. 

I ask pardon if I have said too little or too much in any 
instance ; for besides not being extremely well , I have been 
hurried with so much business , that I may easily have fallen 
into some mistake. I am , with all possible respect , &c. 
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LORD BOLINGBBOKE: to JAMES. 

(Extract.) 

Paris^Aug.Unb. 

Impatience, Sir. in your circumstances, is unaToidable; 
and you would not oe wnat you are, was you exempt from it 
I wish to Grod the nature of the affairs we have in nand ai 
mitted of so swift a progress as to satisfy this impatieiic€;bu: 
tjiat is not to be expected. In the mean while I must b^ 
humbly of opinion that they improve every day; and thattlr 
event of things will justify the advice given yon from Mi: 
garet (England). 

Delafaye is returned from Marly. Talon (Torcy)receiTe: 
the papers, reads them to-day with Hany, and makes c: 
hope to receive on Wednesday, when he comes to\o^^ 
something satisfactory. I shaU not fail to despatch tor' 
on Thursday. 

I own to you, Sir, I look on the first part of the lady ? 
latter to be the product of her own brain: was it other^'^ 
was the person she pretends to write from in the sentimen' 
she expresses, he has, with great dexterity, bronghtlii:- 
self into such circumstances, that I do not see the use!!' 
might be of to you. It is, however, certainly riffhttodi*; 
gust nobody^ to hear every thing, to receive every body, as- 
to believe thmgs and to trust persons with great cautioii. 

It would be of mighty use if the alarm of your Majesty 
de^gn to embark this summer could be stiflei I take wb 
measures I can for that purpose. 



COPIE DE LA LETTBE DE MILOBD BOLINGBBOKI 
A. M. DE TOBCT. 

A0(Uy 1713- 

Js Yoos envoie, Monsieur, un mdmoire qui vonsmettn 
an fait de toutes nos a^Baires. Yous y verrez les sentimeD? - 
no s amis , tr^s-naivement en>rime8 , aussi-bien que lenrs n 
BolutionB. Ce ne sont pas les sentiments de deox oa trc^' 
particnliers; ce ne sont j^as des opinions donnas k la h^<^ 
ce ne sont pas des resolutions inspurdes par la seule passio^ 
et eapables par consequent de se disdper aussi l^g&emes'' 



r 
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Ces ont, aa contraire, les sentimens des meilleurs coeurs et 
des meilleures tetes da pays d'oik ce m^moire vient; fond^s 
sur des observations certaines, et sur des avis surs de toutes 
les provinces da royaame. Ce sont des opinions prises avec 
flegme, seprhs une miire deliberation; ce sont des resolutions 
de gens (Thonnear, les caract^res descmels r^pondront assez 
d'enx, comme il est assez conna qu'us sont en etat de rd- 
pondre de tout ce parti qui se distingue par le nom de Toris. 
Yous ne seriez pas peu fliche de voir ^chouer une entre- 

frise , la mine de laquelle entrainera celle de tout ce que la 
'ranee a d'amis en iji^leterre, et livrera ce pays k jamais 
entre les mains de vos plus cruels ennemis. 

n ne tient qu'au Koi d'en assurer le succis. J'ose dire 
qu'il lui sera plus facile de rdtablir le fils, qu'il n'^tait aux 
Etat d'Hollande de ddtr^ner le p4re. 

Je ne ^r^tends pas entrer en des raisonnemens pour mon- 
trer combien il s'agit ou de la gloire de sa Majesty ou de Tin- 
tdr^t de la France, dans cette affaire. Yous savez et Tun et 
Tautre mieux que moi. H me suffira de vous dire que si le 
Koi veut songer au r^tabHssement du Chevalier , Dieu lui en 
a donn^ les moyens, en formant la coinoncture la plus hen- 
reuse qui fut jamais ; que tout est pr^t chez nous ; que je me 
fais fort d'en concerter les mesures , sur vos ordres , avec les 
Seigneurs et Qentilshommes qui sont dans le secret, et que 
vous trouverez en eux toute la docility et toute la fermet^ nd- 
cessaires. 

J'ai mand^ au Chevalier qu*il pouvait compter sur la voi- 
ture; mais je vois par ce qu'ilme fait Thonneur de me 
mander, et par ce qu'on mMcnt de Bouen, que sans quelque 
seeours d'argent imm^diat il ne sera pas en dtat de soutenir 
les frais joumaliers des vaisseaux qui sont au Havre^ et qu'il 
est d'une n^cessit^ absolue dV faire continuer , ne fut-il que 
pour mieux cacher le veritable endroit de son embarque- 
ment. 

Monsieur De la Faye aura la bont^ de vous remettre ce 
paquet: il m'a aid^ dans le travail que j'ai eu; il est fort au 
fait de ces choses, et vous pourra expHquer des articles que 
YOUS ne trouverez pas peut-ltre assez d^taillds. 

Je Buis , &c. 
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LOBD BOLINGBBOKS TO JAMBS. 

{Extract.) 

Paris ^ August 16. 1715. 
Habuy (King liOtas) has writ to his grandson (Eins of 
Spain) with his own hand^ to press him to supply yonilb- 

i'esty with that money which he would fumisn nimself, ^^ 
le able to do it; amd we hope , I think with reason . that the 
money may be obtained. The grandson has actually lOO.OO 
crowns in this city, and the last advices firom his countir fs^ 
that the rich merchant ships were daily expected. His faeto: 
here embraces the matter very heartily, and I believe ve 
shall succeed. 

Charles (Ormond) is negotiating a loan in this city free 

Srivate persons of 600,000 livree ; and I beg to refer joc 
lajesty to him for an account of the progress he has made. 
and of the ho{)es he entertains. 

This morning I have seen Thomas's factor (the embassa- 
dor of the king of Sweden). He assures me his master is ir 
termined to fiunish you with the 24, 22, 19, 1^,20, 23 (troops i 
but we are under apprehensions that the packet sent toprr* 
the immediate despatch of them has not got to the pla^ 
where Thomas now is. I 

If we do not hear this week that those letters are come r 
hand, a gentleman will be sent from hence on Monday, ^ 
duplicates of them , and with such farther instancies andi: 
vices as are necessary. 

Charles has had some distant overtures made to him fr:z 
Harry's nephew (Duke of Orleans). He answered civ£i- 
but avoided any particulars. On this head I must acqn^' 
your Majesty with an accident that has happened, on wb - 
I lav some weight, and which I will improve or not, as j 
shall please to direct. I have been m commerce witt 
woman for some time , who has as much ambition and ci 
ning as any woman I ever knew — perhaps as any mJ 
Since my return to Paris she has, under pretence of persoil 
concern for me , frequently endeavoured to sound how tu 
was engaged in your service, and whether any enterprise »i 
on foot. 

Your Majesty^ easily imagines that the answers I gave U 
were calculated to make her believe, that neither I nor a^ 
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one else thought at present of any such design. A few days 
ago she retained to the charge, with aU the dexterity 
possible, and made use of all the advantages which her sex 
gives her. I took that occasion to pretend to open my heart 
entirely to her, and according to what I writ your Majesty 
word I had concerted with Talon, to insinuate the impossi- 
bility of attempting any thing forymir service. She entered 
upon this into the present state of affairs, in a maimer that I 
could see was premeditated; a^eed that, in consideration 
of Harry's age and health , no vigorous resolution could be 
expected here; but added, that Harry's nephew, when he 
was once confirmed in the 22, 10, 12, 10^ 18, 8, 27 (regency), 
would undoubtedly be ready to concur m so great an under- 
taking^ and that she did not see why a marriage between you 
and one of his daughters might not be an additional motive 
to him , and a tie of union between you. I received the pro- 
posal merrily, as a sally of her imagination, and as such she 
let it pass. But there must be more in it, because of her 
character, because of the intimacy she has had with 19, 22, 
16, 10, 6, 18, 23 (Orleans), and because of the private but 
strict commerce which I know she keeps up with one of his 
confidants , and the influence she has over tibat man. 

It is extremely nice and difficult to manage this affair, 
since particular engagements of this kind might in many re- 
spects do hurt both here and in Maryland (England) , might 
prejudice your affairs now, and embarrass you hereai^r. 
And yet the advantage of giuning a man of that ambition , of 
those talents, and so nearly allied to power, deserves ereat 
consideration. Your Majesty will excuse this detail, if you 
judge it impertinent, and vou will give me your orders, if you 
ihjmi any use maybe maae of such an intngue. I would have 
even the pleasures and amusements of my fife subservient to 
your Majesty's service , as the labours of it shall be always. 



liOBD BOLINGBBOKE TO JAMES. 

{Extract.) 

PariSy Aug. 19. 1715. 
A sEiOBETABV who bclougs to me left London on Friday 
was seven night This secretary has brought me large 
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bundles of papers, which our friends send me asmateii&ls 
to prepare representations in 6pposition to what is contained 
in the report of the Secret Committee. The work will be 
very tedious and difficult; but since it is thought necessaiy 
to keep up the spirit of the people, and the reputation of th:.t 
Ministry^ I will lock myself up, and go through it in tlie best 
manner I am able. 

What I had the honour to foretell you , Sir , proTt* 
true; this spirit increases, and all the measures taken t 
extinguish tne flame seem but as &esh fuel to make it bur. 
higher. Things are hastening to that point , tiiat either to- 
Sir, at the head of the Tories, must save the Church uc 
Constitution of England or both must be irretrieTablj Ics 
for ever. 



LOBD BOLINGBBOEB TO JAMES. 

Paris. Aug. 20. 1715. 

Sn^ . 

I HAVE the honour to send your Majesty two extracts': 

M. d*Iberville's letters, which 1 received from M. deTorej. 

together with the copy of what I have writ this morning t^ 

that Minister. 

The Duke of Ormond sends your Majesty, I suppose, % 
other advices from England. 1 think by those letters it ii 

Elain that Harry Campion is sent with some new resolatioi 
rom your servants on that side of the water. 

Your affairs hasten to their crisis ; and I hope that, wiu 
prudence and fortitude, for they must go hand in han<i- 
your Majesty's restoration will be soon accomplished. Ws^ 
the conjuncture here in any degree answerable to the con- 
juncture in England, you would neither have any risk* 
run , nor struggle to go through. 

The Duke of Shrewsbury is frankly engaged, andwjj. 
the last time I heard of him , very sanguine. I submit to yoi: 
Majesty whether a letter from yourself to him, or a messac^ 
through me , would not be proper. 

As to Peterborough , I think , indeed , he is not to be neg 
lected. I will write to him, and even offer to meethir^ 
Your Majesty knows his character, and will give me joaj 
orders how tax he is to be promised. We have always h^i 
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together on a foot of intiinacj, and perhaps I may succeed 
to dip him. At present he endeavours , I perceive , to keep 
on the best side of the bay. 

Maj I presume to ask whether something particular has 
been said to Marlborough? He is at this moment much 
perplexed, and openly pushed at Should not the Duke 
of Berwick at least, by your Majesty^s order in this point of 
time , endeavour to nx him? An application justly timed 
has always a double force. 

lam, with the utmost respect, &c&c. 

I had forgot to add that any treaty with Mills (MarU 
borough) must be kept very secret from Charles (Ormond); 
for though nothing can cool the zeal of the latter, yet tbU 
might , perhaps , give him some little dissatisfaction at 
heart 

I should likewise add that the reports from Versailles^ 
about the King's health, vary continually. I believe your 
Bi^jesty must depend upon his life as very precarious. 



JAMES TO THE DUKE OF BEHWIC]^. 

{Extract.) 

Aug.2B. 1715. 
I DO not see why, when Raucourt (James) goes to Scot- 
land , he might not write a letter to Malbranche fMarl- 
borough^, to require his attendance there or his declariiift 
openly tor him m England, for which an order would at 
necessity oblige Malbranche to pull off the mask and trim bo 
longer. 

I think it is now more than ever Now or Never I 

J. K. 



liOBD BOLINGBBOKE TO JAMES. 

{Biiract.) 

Sept.^. 1715. 
I ^vx always fotind the Spaniards very alert on the 
trifles of ceremonial; and therefore they cease to be tnflea 
when treating with them. 
MahoH, History, /• 26 
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LOfiD BOLINGBBOKE TO THE EABL OF MAB. 

&pf. 20. 1715. 
Annexbd to this letter, which is only for your Lordship. 
and for such persons as vou shall judge proper , is tn« 
substance of the memorials sent into England, of allvhich 
I hope care is taken hj our friends there to communicate to 
you the contents, since in a conjuncture like iJus, no trouble. 
no expense, no risk is to be avoided, which are necessazy to 
enable those who are embarked in the same cause to act in i 

Eerfect concert, the want whereof I never felt so much as cf 
tte. 
There is likewise annexed the answer which the King 
^ves to a question proposed to him by a man lately sent 
&om Lord I>rummond, and just now gone back withs 
verbal message. Since our friends thought it proper that 
I should opemy appear in the King's interest, ana tibathe 
thought it proper I should transactms business , I have not 
been idle -, and if the French King had Hved we should hsTe 
obtained some assistance directfy, much more indirectlT, 
and a great many facilities by connivance , though even thlf 
was thought unattainable when I first came to Paris. Be: 
the case is altered; he is dead, and the Begent is in quits 
other dispositions. The prospect of opposition to hi< 
regency made him enter into engagements with HanoTer. 
and the prospect of opposition to nis seizing the Crown, i: 
case of tne young King's death, makes him adhere to tiiosr 
engagements. 

1 now most heartily wish that the Kin^ had gone amr 
two months ago, with the few arms and httile money whici 
he then had. But your Lordship knows what instructiosi 
Charles Kinnaird brought 

That memorial was our Gospel; we kept it still in oc 
eye; and before we could provide ourselves with a snu!: 
part of what you and the rest of our friends asked even^ 
the second proposition, which was a sort of & pis cUUr^ t^ 
unhappy turn of affairs in France came upon us. I reniii 
your Lordship of this, because I hear every day compUid 
from those who will judge of men's conduct without kn<nr:( 
their circumstances, and who are much more ready toaa 
fault with others than to act themselves, against even ti 
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King himself, as if every thing was ready for him , and as if 
the most favourable opportumty would be lost, purely by 
his unwillin^ess to venture over. I know you will do our 
master justice on this head; his friends in Scotland were 
ready; but his Mends in England desired, besides succours 
of several kinds, a longer tmie to prepare. At the request 
of these, and much against his own inclination, he was 
prevailea upon to dercr his embarkation, which is now 
grown difficult beyond expression. 

You will hear from other hands that the English fleet has 
visited the French coast several times; that their cruisers 
are very alert in the Channel^ and that within these four 
days Sir George Byng is come mto the Road of Havre , and 
has demanded by name the ship on board which are some 
arms and stores. The Regent has , indeed, not thought fit 
to give them up; but he has sent down orders to unload 
thenu and has promised that they shall not go out. After 
this I leave you to judge how easy it will be for the King to 

fet off without tiie Regent's knowledge , and how safe for 
im with it We are taking, however, measures to find a 
passage for him; and how hazardous soever the attempt may 
be, nothing but impossibilities will stop him. We hear that 
you are in arms, and you easily judge this motive sufficient 
to carry us to all that men can do. But we do not yet know, 
which IS a most uncomfortable consideration, what our 
friends in England will resolve to do now Hanover has an 
army, more money, the Habeas Corpus Bill suspended, 
and a friend at the head of this government, who thought, 
before any of these cases happened , that the King's enter- 
prise was not practicable, unless he brought a proportion 
of stores , arms , &c. , which he is utterly unable to procure. 
There comes by the same conveyance with this letter a 
commission in blajik, but in the form which was desired 
when Charles Eannaird came over. Your Lordship knows 
why it is not filled up as was once intended. Tne Eang 
leaves that to his friends to do^ and he depends, in the 
management of this, and of all his interests, principally on 
your liordship's zeal and capacity, as he has told you him- 
self, and as he commands me to repeat to you. 

There ia another letter writ by Cameron to his brother, 
and the occasion of it is this. We have in a creek of the 
river Seine a little ship, on board which are thirteen hundred 

26* 
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and fifty arms, and four thousand weight of powder, nine 
barrels of balls , one hogshead of flints , and one mould. 

We hope she will pass unheeded by the English or their 
new allies , the French; and she is ordered to proceed foith- 
with to the north-west coast of Scotland. I belioTC we shall 
find three or four good officers to send with her, and yon 
shall have letters by them from me in this cipher. 

The reason of sending her to the north-west coast ii 
evident, and the same reason will hold, I beHeve, for the 
King 

ion will, therefore, please to have that in your eye, 
that if he should come to some place above Dumbarton, a 
proper disposition may be in time made for his reception; 
for wherever he comes he will be almost literally alone. 
Should he be able to come to the other coast, we take the 
Earl Marshal's castle to be the place assigned. I cannot 
conclude this letter without summmgup the present state of 
the Ejing's affairs , according to the lignt I see them in, am! 
without giving my opinion frankly and in confidence; fori 
write to a man of sense, a man of honour, and a friend. In- 
stead of having a ship furnished by France for the King 5 
transportation, which we had ob tamed, and which, I con- 
fess, I thought an article of the greatest importance, fo: 
reasons you will easiljr comprehend, the whole coast firo!: 
Jutland to Spain is against us ; and unless the King steals of 
unknown, which to me appears almost impossiole, co3- 
sidering the extent of country he must traverse, and tr* i 
vigilance which is used in every part of France , he ^ 
eimer be seized or betrayed. The troops we hoped for frc 
Sweden are refused us, and the bOls which were given ft 
tiieir embarkation are returned. The money we eimectA 
from Spain is, in my opinion, still in the clouds, and ira?l 
actually in our hands we should be at a loss how to get it .i 
board. Instead of having the arms which were promised ^ 
by the late King, it is become doubtful whetiier we ahal 
have it in our power to carry off those which we hare of oi 
own. 

Instead of being sure that France would not see us rd 
over by foreign forces, we are sure .that £rom Holland asr 
Germany , ELanover will be at liberty to brine as many ss h 
pleases. In a word, every resource has failed as, ande^ 
accident which we could apprehend has fallen out; so 
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against the whole weight of the Govemmeut and Legislature 
of Britain, such as they are, agamst an army, a fleet, im- 
mense sums of money, and the most poweirul forei^ al^ 
liances, we have nothing to oppose but the good disp'*^!^ 
tions of the people of Britain; and we are not yet certruu 
whether the good disposition of those in Englana will oarry 
them to act in these circumstances. 

I must therefore be of opinion, that a more fatal can- 
juncture can never happen, and that the attempt can pro- 
bably end in nothing but tne ruin of our cause tor ever, of 
which you may observe that the Whigs are so sensible , that 
they precipitate, for this reason, their violent measures in 
order to oblige us to come to a decision at this time. On tbti 
other side, certain it is, that the face of things on this elde 
of the water must change, for many reasons too long to re- 
capitulate. But if our friends are not in a condition to wait, 
without submitting and giving up the cause entirely and for 
ever, desperate as I thmk the attempt is, it must be made; 
and dying for dying, it is better to die warm, and at ojhiq^ 
of a fever, than to pine away with a consumption. These, 
my Lord, are the imormations I had to give you, and thet^e 
are the sentiments which, according to the best of myjudg- 
ment , I form ; and which , having a conveyancer that 1 hcrpc 
will prove a safe one , I could not forbear to communicate 1 o 
you. Whatever be the event of things , do me the justici^ Uy 
beUeve that you shall And a man of honour and a faith tul 
friend, in your humble servant 

B0LIKGB£0E£. 



LOBD BOLINOBBOKE TO JAMES. 

Paris, Sept. 21. 1715. 
Sib, 

I DELAYED tQl uow despatching a messenger, the only 
safe way in the present circumstances of corresponding, to 
your Majesty, that I might be able to give you aoriici 
account of the steps taken in pursuance of your last 
orders. 

At my return from Bar I found that Mr. Innes , and 
Captain OTlanegan, had been consulted about providing a. 
vessel for your Majesty's transportation on the western 
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coast of France, but I found no one step made towards the 
execution of this project I thought it was proper to begin 
hj settingjthis matter in a metlioaof being finislied with as 
much secrecy as possible ; and having consulted iiie Captain 
last mentioned, and Robert Arbuthnot, who is as sensible, 
as zealous, and as useful a servant as any you have, 
OTlanegan is despatched to St Malo*s with a detail of in- 
structions which lam well persuaded he will execute with 
judgment and fidelity , and , 1 hope , with success. 

Sir Nicholas Girardin is the merchant whom we think to 
depend upon for fitting out the ship as intended to go to the 
Canarys, and we propose not to buy but to hire by the montk 
and insure. 

The Queen orders Mr. Innes to furnish some money to 
OTlanegan, and by that means he will guess at the serrice 
intended, as well as by what was said to him before myK- 
turn; but I shall say nothing to him nor any one else of ^e 
measure taken, because 1 know no better maxim in all bosi* 
ness than that of trusting no creature with the least circnD- 
stance beyond what is absolutely necesssury he shonli 
know, in order to enable him to execute his part of tht 
service. 

The Duke of Berwick is gone to St Germains, so thati 
shall have no opportunity of making either a secret or a con- 
fidence of this to him. 1 add no more as to his Grace, thoaei 
I should have something to say, because the Queen telb dle 
she has writ to your Majesty her opinion , in which I humbif 
concur. 

There is another project on foot for your Mtgesfy's goin: 
off, which has been debated by the Duke of Ormon: 
Arbuthnot, and myself, and which may perhaps be saf^ 
than any, should this Cfourt grove as adverse to your inter- 
est as we apprehend, though it has a very romantic air. I- 
is proposed that the runner prepared at the Havre to car^ 
your Majesty, and bound in appearance for Grothenbor:. 
should sail; thatif she finds herself examined, pursaedaz- 
dogged, she should in effect repair to Gothenburg and lof*, 
her voyage; but that if she finds the sea clear, and her«ei 
unobserved, she should proceed to the mouth of the Terr- 
and come to anchor off the Fly, of which care will be take: 
to give your Majesty instantly notice. 

It is proposed that your Majesty should in the deepest 



r 
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disguise, such for example as saved your uncle King Charles 
after the battle of Worcester, make the best of your way, 
with, a merchant or some such unsuspected person whom the 
Duke of Lorraine would undoubtedly find for you, through 
Holland^ embark on board this vessel , and by the shortest 
cut pass into Scotland. 

But there is another employment for this very ship which 
occurs to m^ thoughts, and which may at the same time 
answer the view your Majesly did me the honour to com- 
xQunicate to me. 

The Prince de Cellamar has told the Duke of Berwick 
that he cannot pay the money without the Regent's consent, 
as in the King s fife he could not have paid it [without his 
consent I expected at last some evasion or other, and this 
is as gross an one as could be fallen upon. However, the 
ambassador has promised to write to Madrid for a revoca- 
tioiL of these real or pretended orders, and to propose that 
the money may be lodged at Port-Passage, or some other 
haven in the north of Spain , and may be tnere taken up and 
transported directly to Scouand. 

Now, Sir, should this method of sending the money be 
pushed as the Queen and Duke of Berwick hope , and as I 
confess I very much doubt, the runner designed for you, 
and which I mentioned above, might be the ship made use 
of 9 and your journey to Spain might be so timed as to meet 
her and so embark with the money. 

I mention all that my own or other men's thoughts sug- 

fest, that in a matter of this consequence your Majesty may 
ave before your eyes as many expedients as possible, and 
-whatever you determine I ymi cheerfully and vigorously 
execute ; but I must confess that the more I think , me more 
I hear^ and the more I struggle forward in this business, the 
more impracticable it appears to me. Your Majesty will 
soon know the certainty of what is doing in Scotland ^ and of 
what may be expected from England, and you will then 
weigh the hazard and di£Biculty of ^oin^ in one scale, and 
the prospect of success on your arrival m the other. — Be- 
fore I leave this head, I must add , that we hear the English 
squadron is returning from the Baltic, and that besides the 
ships cruising in the Channel, five men of war have their 
stations on the north-east coast of Scotland, from the Firth 
of Edinburgh to hivemess. 
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The next point to which I applied myself, was the d^ 
spatch of one of the blank commissions to Scotland, anil 
thought it very necessary to send the substance of tJie two 
memorials transmitted to England some time a^o, acoprof 
the inej^sage which Mr. Hamilton carries at this time totbi 
same country, and the minutes which your Majesty gave m 
as joor answer to the message last brought you from ^ 
Higlilaud Lords , that so your friends and servants might set 
the progress of things, and the insuperable obstructioBi 
wbich have lain in your way, and be able to accomitfort 
delay which they seem to bear with so great impatience. T«' 
all thi? I have added a long letter to the Earl of^Mar, acop^ 
^Thereof and of Hamilton's message (for your Majesty is a: | 
ready apprised of the contents of the other papers), come.: 
closed, and will I hope have your ^acious approbatioiL 1 1 
take the liberty to speak of your Majesty's personal condac- 1 
for the reason specified in my letters ; and if I say any thin.: , 
of myself , I hope your Migestv does me the justice to belies; | 
it is not througn so contemptible a principle as vanity, biiti 
thought it of use to let those who are parties to the sameet 1 
ga^^ements as I am entered into, and at whose desire, a^ 
cording to what I told vour Majesty when I attended yo^*; 
Conimf rcy , I took off the mask, know the manner in whicli^ 
proceed ^ and by that the obligation of honour , even on tiii- 
account, which they are imder. 

Your Majesty will hear from other hands of what hi 
fjassed at the Efavre; there are 1300 arms, 4000 weigjbt:: 
powder, and other stores, on board another ship which is e" 
yet dieco vered. I intend to send her as I write to Lord Mf 
The Diike of Ormond inclines rather to have her stay so-' 
time in expectation of hearing some ^ood news from thewc- 
of England , and in that case of sendmg her thither, in whic: 
case I agree with his Grace, that the arms would be heuc: 
app li u i] . But this is uncertain , and the longer she continae: 
where she is , the greater risk we run of losmg even the litt 
she has on board. Upon the whole, if Arbuthnot finds t' 
can keep her concealed, she may stay ba mv Lord Dukede- 
fiixes ; if not , I think she should proceed on tne first plan. 

George (Bolingbroke) received on Tuesday night a; 
answer from the person who spoke to Humphrey (Orleait 
that he might have an 6, 26, 9, 14, 10, 18, 8, 10 (audience,, a^-: 
tili^- Huswcrwas, that he could not do it; that those people bii 
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used him tooweU for him to take any measures against them; 
and that the secret could hardly be kept though he saw 
George in private. 

I confess this answer surprised and piqued me , and I was 
not at all shy of showing myself to be so. The day before 
yesterday the gentleman who managed this affair came to me 
again, and told me that the eldest servant of Humphrey had 
expressed a wish to see George and converse with nim, that 
he hinted as if his master would do the same, and yet he said 
in terms that 23, 2*4, 6, 14, 22 (Stair), imposed very much. 
What judgment to make of these uncertainties and awkward 
proceedings I know not. I shall speak very plainl;^, as 1 
think I have a title to do from my share in the transactions of 
the four last years , and leave it to operate. After to-morrow 
George will probably have had his mterview , and your Ma- 
jesty shall have an account of it imless it pass entirely in 
compliment and banter. 

1 enclose to your Majesty two letters from Stralsund with 

freat reluctance; since ;^ou will find by them that all our 
opes of troops are vanished. I received them £rom the 
Queen, whose packet accompanies this, and who intends to 
send your Maiesty's sejcvant down to you. 

I have nothing more to add but my excuses for the length 
of my letter, and assurances of being ever, &c. 



JAMES TO LOBD BOLINGBBOKE. 

(Extract.) 

Sept. 28. 1715. 
Thb message Cameron brought me gave me great un- 
easiness; but, I thank God, that account did not prove true, 
and since that is, I stiU hope our Scotch Mends wul, at least, 
wait for my answer, if they cannot stay so long as to expect 
a concert with £ngland, which X begin to flatter myself 
they may. 

On the whole , I most confess my affairs have a very me- 
lancholy prospect; everv post almost brings some ill news or 
other; all hopes of the least foreign help are extinguished: 
instead of saining new Mends, we apprehend a powei^l 
enemy; ana aU our endeavours and pains are in a manner 
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lost, and it is all rowing against the tide. Bat vet this is so 
far from discouraging me , that it doth bat con£rm me in my 
opinion of a present undertaking ; for I cannot bat see , thit 
affairs ^ow daily worse and worse by delays^ and that, as 
the busmess is now more difficult than it was six months a^, 
so these difficulties will , in aU human appearance , rather in- 
crease than diminish. Violent diseases must have violent 
remedies, and to use none has, in some cases , the same effect 
as to use bad ones. 

I cannot but send you this bit of a Lcardan, to show you how 
secrets are sometmies thought to be got out, when tiiereis 
nothing but mere guess and coinectnre in the case; as here 
the Lardon news is of the 10th, N. S. , and I did not so much 
as see you, nor name Spain or Bayonne,/till the 14th. 



LOBD BOLINaBBOKE TO JAttES. 

Paris, Sept. 25. 1715. 

Sib, 

I HAD yesterday the honour of your Majesty's letter of the 
23d. In making up the last packet, my secretary forgot the 
copy of the letter which I wnt to the Earl of Mar, and which 
comes now enclosed. 

I have seen letters which mention the rising of the Hi^- 
landers as general, which say that the Earl of Mar is atue 
head of them; that great numbers of Lords, and others from 
the Lowlands, are repaired to them; that the consternation 
at St. James's is ^eat; that the stocks fell; that some troops 
are ordered to reinforce those already in Scotland; that ther 
dare not send a greater number, because they expect another 
rising in London and in the West of England would happen 
if they did; that the dissatisfaction of the people and of the 
soldiers , both in the old regiments and in the new levies , to 
the present govemment increases still; that several people 
are daily taken up; that, in a word, nothing but your 
Majesty s presence is wanting to decide the whole in yonr 
favour. 

I find Ralph (Berwick) builds extremely on the authoritf 
of those letters, a^d appears more than ever earnest for your 
Migesly's speedy departure. Who the writer is I know not^ 
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but he has a good deal more of zeal and warm imagmation 
-than of judfflnent or knowledge of England. He makes se- 
veral childisn mistakes in the detail which he gives., 

The enclosed paper is an extract of a letter firom M. 
d'lberyille, and is an answer to the first memorial, of which 
your Majesty had a copy some time ago, wherein our English 
friends were told how imable you was to provide what they 
expected, and were desured to answer categorically, wheHier, 
in such circumstances, you should make your enterprise 
or not 

You will observe that they suspend giving this answer till 
they see the effect of the King of France's death ; that is^ till 
they see whether Humphrey (the Regent) will be Whig or 
Tory. Bv this time they must know, from common report, 
that he takes the former ^Zt, and from the second memorial, 
perhans, likewise; since, although Monsieur de Torcy re- 
tumea me that which I had delivered , that it might go in his 
packet, yet I hope the duplicate forwarded by the way of 
Holland has reacned London. I make no farther reflections 
on this head ; but I think it is no hard matter to guess before* 
hand what the answer £rom England will be^ whenever it is 
given. That it may be given as soon as possible , I have de- 
spatched Hamilton, the clergyman, to England, with fall 
information, and with positive assurances of your resolution; 
so that they must either determine to act immediately, or to 
stop your Majesty. The first answers your end, the latter 
clears vour conduct; both deliver us from the worst of states, 
that of suspense. 

Hamilton is directed to lose no time in hastening back; 
and I hope we have taken such measures, that his journey 
will be unsuspected and prosperous. 

You will please. Sir, to observe, farther, that the com- 
mission sent to Scotland will not tally to the present circum- 
stances , if advices firom thence are true , and I believe they 
are so , which say that Mar is at the head of all your Mends, 
tiiat Awol declined joining themhimself, and used his utmost 
endeavours to stop his son Tullibardine, who had too much 
honour to be influenced by him. I should be, therefore, 
humbly of opinion that, instead of a duplicate of that com- 
mission, your Majesty snould please to let me have one with 
blanks, both for the Commander-in-chief^ and for the ad- 
juncts to him, and I will And a way of sendmg it to Scotland. 
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I haye yet no answer from StMalo's nor Brest; but I due 
say ^e instructions are so well concerted, that Hub serrice 
will be performed to your satisfaction. 

I bave sent orders to R. Arbuthnot to deepatcb the vessel 
fitted at Havre for your Majest^r to Port Passage , tbe place 
to wbieb it is proposed tbat the Spanish money should k 
sent, and the properest place on that coast for you to embaik 
at, should you resolve to go by Spain. 

Ralph (Berwick) hopes, or seems to hope, that this money 
will be procured. I continue an in£del. 

We shall do our best to station another ship at the mouth 
of the Texel; and Charles (Ormond) assures me (for of 
that matter I know nothing) that another will be ready at 
Dunkirk. 

The littie ship with arms shall, according to your Majes* 
ty's orders , be kept for England if possible. 

1 had wrote tiius far , when Charles showed me a lettcii 
the original of which you will receive with this. By that th« 
affair in England presses as well as in Scotiand. I am to sh 
the Marshal d'Huzelles to-morrow, as well as M. d'Effiat I 
do verily think that they begin to stagger on their Whigeist 
ground. I pray God I may be able to bring them up at last 
to give fair play, and a reasonable connivance; andlho^ 
to see the time when I shall be able to speak to this Couit, iQ 
your Majesty's name, in another style than I am forcei 
much against the ^ain , to speak at present. 

I wiQ omit noming which it is possible for naan to do to 

fet reaidy your ships; and, provided the secret be kept, I 
ope we shall set you safe on your own land. There is some- 
what odd in the passage of the Lardon you was pleased to 
send me. 1 remember the same thing happen before voo^ 
sister sent her army, in 1704^ into Germany. But I must stiL 
say that, since I have been m business , I never observed so 
littie secret as there has been in your Majesty's a&irs: fo: 
instance, a gentieman belonging to Stair named the Ten 
number of battalions which we expected from Sweden; anc 
thie Marquis d'Effiat told me the very sum which Marlboroagi! 
has advanced to you. 

If I spoke of Dumbarton as the place at which your Ma- 
jesty should land , I ouMttQok grossly; I mean somewhere to 
the northward of it, on the north-west 'coast ; for to the other 
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coast, which is much nearer jovt friends, I doubt jou cannot 
think of goin^. 

Charles .gives an account of 'himself , so that I need say 
nothing on that head, but conclude for the present, since to- 
morrow or next day at furthest, I shall probably be obliged 
to renew this trouble to your Majestjr. 

From your Majesty's mthfnl and dutiful, 



JAMES TO LOBD BOLINGBROKE. 

^Extract) 

Oct. 10. 1715. 
Ralph (D. of BerwiclO is so incommunicable and incom- 
prehensible, that I have directed D. 0(rmond) to say nothing 
to him of the present resolutions. Ralph is now a cypher, 
and can do me no harm: and if he withdraws his duly from 
me , I may well my confidence from him. 



LOBD BOLINGBBOKB TO JAMES. 

(Extract.) 

Paris, Oct. 18. 1715. 

The more I think of it, the more I am convinced that it is 
absolutely necessary that the Duke of Ormond should, on 
his arrival inEn^land, instantly disperse some popular paper 
among the people; and that declarations and letters should 
be ready to fly about to all parts, on the very moment of time 
when your Majesty is arrived, or is upon your arrival. This 
is not my private sense alone, but the joint opinion of the 
Duke, and of every man here who knows any thing of the 
present state of that country. 

What the methods of carnring on business formerly 
might be , I am ignorant; but of late years , those }ia>ve done 
it best who have, by frequent and plausible appeals to the 
people, gained the nation to their side. Since the deca;^ of 
the monarchy , and the great rise of the popular power with- 
out, since the Whig schemes took place, we have been forced 
to combat them at their own weapon. By Ihese means we 
brought the bulk of England from a fondness of war to be in 
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It) ve with peace : by the same means have they been brought 
from an mdolent desponding submission to HanoYcr, to 
rouse and exert themselves in your cause. The samemethoi^ 
must be pursued, and the same topics must be insisted upon 
or the spirit will die away, add your Majesty will losetha: 
popularity which is (allow me to use the expression) Uie only 
expedient that can oring about your restoration. I know 
what may be said, and what, perhaps, is said, that the natioi 
is engaged, and so many considerable men are dipped, that 

Eopulanty is the less to be regarded. But I beseech joar 
[ajesty to take the word of a faith^l servant, and to judr^ 
of me and others as you find this to be true or false: if & 
present ferment is not kept up, if the present hopes anc 
fears are not cultivated by an mdustrious application of tbf 
same honest art by which they were created^ you will fini 
the general zeal grow cool, and a new setot compomiden 



LOBD BOLINGBBOKE TO JAMES. 

{Extract.) 

Paris^ Oct. 20. 1715. 

I AM really hopeful that I shall retrieve the loss we sil«- 
tained by the Ring's death , and by the first untoward de- 
monstration of the Regency against your Majesty's interest 
at least so far as to have the French coast to a certain degree 
open to us: whereas, according to the track things wei? 
going in, the ports of France would have been as mud 
closed to us as those of Holland. 

This is what may at present be expected; and more tfaii 
this will not be obtained by any other motive than succeis 
at home. 



LOBD BOLINGBBOKE TO JAMES. 

(Extract.) 

Paris, Oct, 24. 1715. 

I AM not very well edified by the last advices of the 4d 

and 6th from England; and one particular, I confess, qob 

distracts my thoughts. The story is told several ways, as: 

many groundless circumstances are, I believe, added; hti 
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in general, I doubt it is true that Sir William Wjndham has 
surrendered himself, and has been set at liberty, some affirm 
on bail, others on his parole. I know the virtue of the man 
so well , that I have not the least distrust of him ; but I con- . 
fess to you Sir, my apprehension is, that, after his escape, 
he tried the West, and found them not disposed to rise; in 
which case he had perhaps nothiuj^ left to do, but by his'' 
father-in-law's credit to save himselfas well as he could. He 
and Lansdown are the only two men I know, and I think I 
know them all, capable to take the lead in those counties ; so 
that I am much perplexed what fruit we may reap from Cam- 
pion's and Courteney's journey, and even from the Duke of 
Urmond's expedition. One use, I am persuaded, must be 
made of this alteration of circumstances, or, allow me to 
say, your Majesly wiU act rashly. You must take your 
measures with more precaution, and proceed more leisure- 
ly I return to my first principles ; there is no tolerable 

degree of safety for you to oe expected, without an entire 
secret as to your going. Nothing shall be lueglected to keep 
all quiet here , and to put the inquisitive on a false scent X 
have made many a false confidence of late concerning your 
designs even to the greatest 



LORD BOLINGBEOKE TO JAMES. 

(Extract.) 

Paris, Nov. 2. 1716. 

I AK very happy that your Majesty is pleased to approve 
of the frankness with which I have exposed to you iseveral 
disagreeable truths. 

The state of England is so much altered from what it was 
some years ago , and the notions in which men have been 
educated are so different, that those motives which would 
liave been sufficient formerly will not be so now; and those 
reserves which formerly would have caused no umbrage, 
may now prove fatal. Whenever your Majesty sets your 
foot upon English ground, you will find all this to be 
true, even in a greater degree than I have represented it 
to you. 

The letters are printing, and the Declaration too. The 
former may properly enou^ be countersigned, but the latter 
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ought not to be so. Besides the form , I own to your Majesty 
that the alterations made in the draught are strong objee- 
tions with me against putting my name to it. No name what- 
ever will hinder men, whose jealousies on that head ran very 
hi^h, from observing that there is no promise made in favour 
ofthe Church of Ireland, and that even the promise which 
relates to the Church of England is very ambiguous, and 
liable to more than one interpretation. 

In this case my name will do your Majesty's cause no 
service, and my credit will suffer by it. But i^ in the first 
heat of things , these omissions should not be regarded, nor 
other expressions which, to avoid being tedious , I omit, be 
observed, yet hereafter they will be taken notice of; and it 
is easy to foresee that, in all disputes which may arise about 
settling the Government upon your restoration, the Declara- 
tions you shall have publishea will be the text to which aD 
parties will resort. In this case, Sir ^ I should not be able 
to answer it to the world, or to my own conscience, if mr 
name had in any degree contributed to weaken that secoritr 
which all your Mends expect, and will certainly insist imon, 
both for the Church of England and for that of IrelancL I 
serve your Majesty with an entire zeal, and upon that bot- 
tom which can alone restore you and the monarchy. Was 
I to go off from that bottom, which I am incapable of, I 
should become useless to you. 

The Duke of Ormond*s going off has made Stair redouble 
his diligence , and his spies are upon ever^ road near tiii5 
city. Ihave done my utmost to give him impressions that 
may mislead him about your Majesty, and, I hope, not with- 
out some success. As to myself, I conthiue to appear in aC 
fublic places with as little air of business as possible: and 
doubt it is of absolute necessity that I should do so till jon 
are out of reach, and till I have given some form, at least 
to the measures that must be taken to send officers after jotl 
to improve and ripen the correspondence with this Court 
which mends every day, and to secure the sending monsj, 
arms , and ammumtion , without which neither England nor 
Scotiand can support vour cause; for. Sir, yotir Majestr 
must not expect a revolution now — ^ you must depend Jipon 
a war. I have nothing in view but where and how I can be 
most useful, and the moment I cease to be so in one ^ae^^ 
I remove to another. But, indeed, at present, I snool^ 
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not be able to stir, was the call upon me ever so urgent 
I have, since my return from Bar, had a distemper come 
upon me , of which I never felt the least symptom m my life 
before , and am hardly able to bear the motion of a coach in 
these streets. They tell me that I shall soon be free from it 

I am in concern not to have heard from the Duke of Or- 
mond as I expected. I am told he embarked on Monday. 

Your resolution not to embark for England till you hear 
from thence is a great satisfaction to me ; auy other measure 
would have been destruction. As to your proceeding to Scot- 
land, I am really unable to speak for or against it, bein^ 
perfectly ignorant of the coast and of the navi^tion. But if 
your Majesty cannot so to England, I take it the Duke of 
Ormond will be forced to come back, and he will certainly 
come back to the place where you wait, and that will be the 
time of determining finally. 



LORD BOLINGBBOKE TO JAMES. 
(Extract.) 

Parisy Nov. 8. 1715. 

Staib did not know in many days of your Majesty's de- 
parture , neither can I yet say that he knows certainly the 
route which you have taken; but the length of the journey, 
and the delay which you may be obliged to make on the 
coast, will probably give him time to find you out 

He has already complained that you are removed from 
Bar , and has asked to have the coast visited. The Marshal 
d'Huxelles sent to me immediately; and the orders are so 
given, that your ships will be overlooked. Should he be 
able to point out the vessel to them, or to say positively 
where you are, I doubt the Kegent would tLonik himself 
obliged to Istop both. 

Ishould be still more uneasy imder this difficulty, could 
there probably be occasion of susi)ending much longer the 
final resolution which you will find it proper to take. But I 
imagine that your Majesty must have heard from England, 
and be apprised of the movements which the last message 
sent over snail have produced, before Mr. Buth or Mr. Shel* 
don can possibly join you. 

If, notwithstanding all the disappointments which our 
friends in the West have met with, and particularly tiie vilr 
I, HiBtory. L 27 
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lany of Maclean, of whose treachery your M^esty caxmot 
fail to have had an account, the Duke of Ormond lands, and 
is able to make a head, your Majesty. I conclude, will pass 
immediately over to such place as tne advices from those 
parts shall direct; ai\d, in this case, I must be humbly of 
opinion, that you should pass, although the rising were in 
no degree so considerable as , when you resolved to gOj yon 
expected it would be. You are on the coast ; the people will 
be in expectation of you; jrour reputation wiU increase bj 
such a step ; perhaps your interest will be promoted by it: 
at worst, it is better to make a bold expermient so near to 
your retreat as the West of England, than to abandon yom- 
self to the Highlands of Scotland, at a season when your 
navigation thitner is very uncertain, and in a conjonctoie 
when I apprehend that little progress can be expected; for 
these two propositions seem to me to be self-evident, — that 
England will not rise u^on your marching into the North 
from Scotland, if she will not rise upon your coming, or 
offering to come, into the West; and, in the next place, 
that tiie utmost efforts of Scotland, if England cannot or 
will not rise, must end in a composition. However , I must 
submit part of this opinion to the judgment of the seamen, 
as I do the whole, witib great respect, to your Majesly. 

Since I wrote thus far, the Duke of Berwick has be«i with 
me; he just came from tiieKe^ent, who has sent a detach- 
ment to stop your Majesty at Chateau Thierry , where Stair 
has received mformation that you are. The Duke presses 
extremely your going to Scotland, even preferably to Eng- 
land. I confess 1 cannot feel the force of that reasoning. 



LOBD BOLINGBBOKE TO JAMES. 
(Extract.) 

Paris y Nov, 9. 1715. 

YouB Majesty will receive this packet, which contains all 

theDuke of Mar's despatches, by Col. Hay, who was sent with 

Dr. Abercrombie from Scotlana, and arrived here last night 

I think these accounts , and what these gentlemen say by 

word of moutii, open a new scene, and suggest new thonpitsw 

Should your Majesty not be gone for England, and shouiii 

tuis letter come in time to your hands, I believe you will 
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"be of opinion that nothing but the impraolicability of the 
navigation ought to hinder you from going to the North- 
west of Scotland I writ last night to the Marshal 

d'Huxelles, and shall, I believe, see him by and by. They 
fluctuate strangely in all their measures ; their inclinations 
are with us, their fears work for the Whigs. A little good 
success would determine them the right way. The project 
of the arms goes on, and I have opened a new door oi access 
to the Begent. He has still the marriage in his head, and 
a little good fortune would make the bait succeed to draw 
Iiim in. 

JAMES TO LORD BOLINGBROKE. 

Peterhead, Dec. 22. 1715. 
{ AM at last, thank God, in my own ancient kingdom, 
as the bearer will tell you, with all the particulars of my 
passage, and his own proposals of future service. Send the 
Queen the news 1 have got, and ^ive a line to the Kegent, 
en attendant that I send you from toe army a letter from our 
friends , to whom I am going to-morrow. I find things in 
a prosperous wa;^; I hope all will go well, if friends on 
your side do their part as I shall have done mine. My 
compliments to Magni; tell him the good news. I don't 
write to him, fori am wearied, and won't delay a moment 
the bearer. J. R. 

JAMES TO LORD BOLINGBROKE. 

Emnaird^ Jan. 2. 1716. 
You will be surprised doubtlessly that the bearer of this 
proves to be one of our only two experienced officers; but 
there was an absolute necessity of sending him out of the 
country, on account of the disgust the Highlanders have 
got of him, which is altogether inexplicable. The, man is 
certainly brave and honest, but had the misfortune to be 
at the head of the wing that ran away at the battle ; and 
though, by what I can find, he was not faulty, yet there 
is such an odium against him as cannot be wiped off; so 
that, to draw him handsomely from among them, who 
cannot any more bear with him^ I resolved to send him 
to the King of Spain, and in his waj to you. to inform 
you of all, and receive your farther lights, betore he pur- 
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sues his longer journey, with which I find him terj well 
pleased His character in the army will make him have more 
credit than another; and he heing to follow your directions 
at Paris, and his acquaintance with Cauliss in Spain, will in 
some measure supply his not speaking well the langoage. 
The D. Mar sends you a journal of all transactions here, 
which will very much shorten tiiis letter, and which will 
show you better than I can our present circumstances, whicli, 
to speak plain^ are none of the best All was in confusion 
before mjr arrival; terms of accommodatiou pretty openly 
talked of, the Highlanders returned home and but four 
thousand men left at Perth ; arid had I retarded some days 
longer, I might in all probability have had a message not 
to come at alL My presence indeed has had , and will have, 
I hope, good effects; the affection of the people is beyond 
expression, and my orders to the Highlands to come to 
the army will certainly be obeyed. Lord Breadalbane 
will, I have reason to believe, have no more resources: 
and D. Athol at last declare for me ; and Lords Hnntly and 
Seaforth soon di8sii)ate the rebels in the north; but of all 
this I have no certainty, having not yet had returns to my 
letters to them, but suppose the best We are too happy, 
if we can maintain Perth this winter; that is a point ot the 
last consequence J and what I hope the season of the year 
majr render practicable , by taking from the enemy all pos- 
sibility of an attempt against it, at least in such a manner 
as to oblige us to quit it, which we certainly shall not do 
without blows. But after all , if we are not increased before 
spring, it is impossible we can meet the advantages the 
enenues have over us in all particulars; it must make us 
unable to stand against them, and the greatest zeal and 
affection will cool at last, when all prospect of success is 
vanished. These are our circumstances, and such as I hope 
will move the Regent, who can alone, out that with ease, 
sway the balance on our side, and make our ^ame sure. 
What is absolutely necessary for us, and that wi^oat loss 
of time, is a competent nmnber of arms, with all that belongs 
to them ; our five Irish regiments , with all the officers of the 
D. Berwick at their head; for whom and to whom 1 wish he 
may now be my Greneral, but he shall never be my Minister. 
His presence "here would really work miracles , for they 
know nothing but good of him ; and to please them here, 
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I am forced to say he is coming, for the contrary belief 
would be of the worst consequence. Less than all this will 
not do our work , but this I hope will effectually. The letter 
yoa desired for the Ke^ent goes with this, with a private 
note firom D. Mar, in which alone, by my direction, is noticed 
the kind reception of the former one. "Now, as to the D. of 
Ormond, can he not get into England or Ireland? I am 
clearly for his coming to join me here; though, could the 
Regent send him with troops into England at the same time 
that our Irish regiments come here, it would end the dispute 
very soon*, and indeed, without a diversion in England, 
what I have asked for this country may keep up the cause, 
but will not I fear alone decide it. This, therefore, of the 
I>. Ormond, must be much insisted on , as a point of the last 
importance. I should have mentioned before, that Roche 
or jDiUon I must have. One I can spare you, but not both ; 
and . may be , Dillon would be useful in Ireland , and more 
useiul than another to D. Ormond, who must not be neither 
without one of them. Should the Duke of Berwick remain 
obstinate, this last point will be of absolute necessity, aiid 
the Duke of Mar thinks that it will be more for my service 
that in that case one of them take the command of the army 
upon him, which he says his countrymen will not dislike, 
for he is himself very weary of that burden; and, indeed. 
1 do not wonder at it; but he must and will continue till 
another comes , and I must do him the justice to say that 
I never met with a more able nor more reasonable man, 
nor more truly disinterested and affectionate to me ; and it 
is wonderful how he has managed matters here , and with 
what dexterity he has, till now, managed all parties^ and 
kept life in so many sinking spirits. In relation to Spam my 
letter is general, and my instructions to Mr. Hamilton the 
same. I nave referred him to receive the Queen's directions 
a's to the details of his conduct, which must be squared 
according as your negotiation goes on in France, and as 
the troops I ask from Spain may be speedily got, for that 
is the point; a speedy succour will gam all, and without it 
all is lost. You will neglect nothing, I am sure, on your 
side , and use the most urgent arguments in the pleading of 
my cause where you now are. 

I here send you some letters to forward which I thought 
it not improper to write, and would have wrote similar letters, 
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as I did before I Bet sail , but that I have neither papers, 
nor indeed any thing here but myself, so the ceremonial is 
impracticable. The superscription to the Emperor I know 
not, so it must be put with you; to the States I could not 
write, till I knew now they received my last letter; but 
those I now write are, I think, the most material, and the 
only necessary. Bv D. Mar*s advice I have writ the two 
enclosed to D. Argyle and his brother; pray Grod they havf 
good effect You will , I believe , wonder I am not yet at the 
army, but there are yet so few men at Perth, that should 
the enemy advance before the Highlanders come down, we 
could not maintain that post, so that it was not thought 
advisable for me to expose myself to a retreat on my mn 
joining the army; but as the accounts now, and the season 
of the year make us hope that they will not advance that 
way, although the Dutcn troops have joined, and that I 
reckon the Highlanders will soon come, I am to be there 
some time this week. In the meantime , since my landing I 
have been advancing fair and easy from one town to another, 
first to Fetteresso, where I waited for D. Mar, to whom 
I despatched Cameron from thence, and who approved 
extremely my waiting for him there. He arrived down the 
27th, I left it the 30th. I came to Lady Panmure's hojise 
at Brechin, and am this day at Lord Southesk's. I have at 
present no more to add , but shall keep my letter open till 1 
am ready to despatch Mr. Hamilton, who is ^one to Perth 
for this things , and who will meet me on Monday at Glamis. 
Poor Booth 1 am in pain for, for we passed Dunkirk toother, 
and I heard no more of him after the next day, that his ship 
lagged behind mine. You will, I believe , have been weair 
to nave been so long without hearing from me ; but for some 
days after my arrival I had nothing new, nor positive, nor 
material to say, and even by this occasion know not whetier 
I shall be able to send you a positive account of what motions 
the enemy may make ; but if they stir not in a fortnight, it 
is not likely they will of the whole winter. D. Mar veir 

Erudently woidd let nobody stir from the army but a few 
e brought with him, so I have seen none of them yet, nor 
taken any resolution. As to state affairs , the war is now the 
point, and the more solely we attach ourselves to that the 
better; when that is over will be a proper lime for otiier 
matters. In the meantime my business is to please as man/ 
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and disgast as few as possible; so that I shall give good 
-words to all, but dispose of neither place nor any other 
thing yet, more than is absolutely necessary. I have made 
SarlMarshal gentleman of my bedchamber, Cameron groom, 
and J. Hay equerry, and there I stop. 

I send to the Queen all the letters I mention here, that 
she mav peruse them, and then agree with you the best 
-ways of forwarding them; you will show her this, for mine 
to her refers to it I have made D. Mar write to D. Berwick, 
that nothing may be neglected to get him, which is of the 
last importance, and you cannot insist on it too much with 
the Regent. Could there not be ways foimd to raise money 
on particular people at Paris? you inow how well inclined 
to me the French are in genersd, and I am persuaded they 
-will show it on this occasion. 

Glands^ 4th. — Lady Murray has received my packet; 
our people are not yet come all up, but 1 shall still be at 
Scoon after to-morrow, to stay there till my house is ready 
at Perth. There are reports of a rising in Ireland ; pray Grod 
it be true; and it is said Lord Sutherland hath abandoned 
Inverness; but sooner or later I make no great doubt of its 
coniing to that There will go by the next messenger a 
duplicate of all this packet except my letter to the Queen, all 
that is material being in this letter. 

D. Mar writes to Mr. Straiton to lose no opportunity of 
-writing into France by the post, that you may at least know 
that we are alive , when we cannot send details bj express. 
The snow keeps me from this. — 5th. So to gain time I shall 
make up my packet here , and add in anouier letter what 
may occur before G. Hamilton parts. I shall leave him at 
Dundee , where I reckon to be to-morrow. 

J. R. 

JAMES TO LORD BOLINGBBOKE. 

Montrose, Feb, 3. 1716. 
The Duke of Mar's letters and the bearer's relation will 
supply my not entering into any details. Sure the Kegent 
will not abandon us all , or rather, will not be quite blind to 
his own interest. Nothing will be neglected, 1 am sure, on 
your side. You will know the whole truth, and then make 
the best use of it J. E« 
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NOTES. 



WHIGS AND TOBIES OP 1712 AND 1882. 

"On examination, it will be found that, in nearly all 
"particulars, a modem Tory resembles a Whig of Queen 
" Anne's reign, and a Tory of Queen Anne's reign a modern 
" Whig." — {History^ p. 7.) — Some instances of this curious 
counterchange may not, perhaps, be unwelcome to the 
reader. 

First, as to the Tories. The Tories of Queen Anne's 
reign pursued a most unceasing opposition to a just and 
glorious war againstFrance. They treated the great general 
of the age as their peculiar adversary. To our recent 
enemies, the French, their policy was supple and crouching. 
They had an indifference, or even an aversion, to our old 
allies the Dutch. They had apolitical leaning towards the 
Boman Catholics at home. Tney were supported by the 
Boman Catholics in their elections. They had a love of 
triennial Parliaments in preference to septennial. They at- 
tempted to abolish the protecting duties and restrictions of 
commerce. They wished to favour our trade with France at 
the expense of our trade with Portugal. They were sup- 
ported by a faction, whose war-cry was "Bepeal of the 
" Union ,'^ in a sister kingdom. To serve a temporary pur- 
pose in the House of Lords, they had recourse (for the nrst 
time in our annals) to a large and overwhelming creatlpn of 
Peers. Like the Whigs in May, 1831 ^ they cliose the mo- 
ment of the highest popular passion and excitement to dis- 
solve the House of Commons, hoping to avail themselves 
of a short-lived cry for the purpose of permanent de- 
lusion. 
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The Whig9 of Queen Axme'-m Ume, on the o^es baiid^ 
supported tkat splendid war which led U> such victories as 
JElamijyyft^fi and Blenhehu. They had for a leader the great 
man who gained those victories. They advoedkted the old 
principles of trade. They prolonged the duration of Parlia- 
ment. They took their stand on the principles of the Revo- 
lution of 1688. Thejr raised the ciy of '-* No Popei:y ." They 
loudljy inveighed against the suhsetviency to France — the 
desortion of our old alHes — the outr^e wrought upon the 
Peers — - the deceptions practised upon the Sovereign — f^nd 
the otther measui^esiol the Tory AdiAiuistratio.n. 

Such were the Tories and such were the Whigs of Queen 
Anne. Can it be doubted that, at the accession of William 
the Fourth, Harley and St. John would have been called 
Whigs — Somers and Stanhope Tories? Would not the 
Octolber Club have loudly cheered the measures of Lord 
Grey , and the Kit-Cat have found itself renewed in the Carl- 
ton? (1836.) 

On the preceding passage a reviewer has truly observed; 
— " There is another remarkable coincidence between the 
" position of the Tories in 1 713 and the Whigs in 1836. It is 
*'that, in both, there is the same uuion witn another party, 
<< (namely, the Jacobite in 1713, and the Radical in 1836,) 
*' that party acting for the time subordinately to them, ana 
<' suffering them to take the lead, 3ret preserving a distinct 
^* character, possessing a powerful influence in die country, 
"and intent upon carrying out their objects to a much 
greater extent. — Quarterly Revieu), No. cxiv. p. 335.) 



OLD AND NEW STf LEiS. 

In closing this Appendix I shall take the opportunity of 
quoting an observation already made in my War of the Suc- 
cession. 

"Since the Old Style was at this period the legal one of 
"England, while the other was adopted in neany all the 
" Continental states , the difference requires constant atteu- 
" tion in historians , and is very apt to mislead them. A fleet, 
"for instance, is said to sail from Portsmouth on a par- 
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''ticnlar day, and to anchor at Lisbon on another; andi 
*^ writer who does not observe that the former is au English 
*'and the latter a Portuguese date, will in his compotatid 
" lengthen the voyage by eleven days." 

No scheme which an historian can form for his oia 
guidance upon this subject is wholly free from incoi 
venience and perplexity. The rule to which I have adher« 
■ is , that when neither the Old nor the New Style is ei 
pressly specified in my narrative, the transactions in Enf 
land are to be understood as given according to the foimei 
and the transactions upon the Continent according to tk 
latter. 
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